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BLACK SILKS. | 


James McLreery & Company 


are selling, notwithstanding the heavy 
advance in prices made by all manufac- 
turers, their entire importations of rich 
BLACK SILKS at even 


lower prices than have prevailed during 


and reliable 


last season. 


As it will be impossible to do this after 
our present contracts expire we respect- 


fully advise immediate selections. 


- Colored Silks, 
Rhadames, and other Silk Dress Textiles 
at equally advantageous prices. 


Broadway aud Eleventh Streets, New York 
STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO,, 26 John St., N. Ye 


RMAN SIMPLIFIED. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
man language, especially adapted to self-instruction; 12 
numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale by all 
book-sellers ; sent post-paid, on vo of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Satins, Faille Francaise, 








BRAIN AND 





| seksi ieee 

CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma willuse Packer’s Tar 
| Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your skin will become 
| Smooth, soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.” 


“Packer's Tar Soap 


is carefully made from vegetable oils. It is exceedingly 
smooth and agreeable to the skin, and as it iscombined with 
| pine tar and glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in skin diseas- 
| es, aS Well as pleasant for toilet uses. We commend it, with- 
out hesitation, as the most satisfaetory soap, in both’ these 
respects, that we have ever used.”—Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, Phila. 


‘“*T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles 
| with the most marked benefits.” —Hgbert Guerney, M.D., 526 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

25 Cents per Cake, All Druggists. 
Send four cents, Stamps, for sample and paniphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG co. 100 Fulton St. N, _Y. 


TEALE & MORRO, 


GOODYEAR’S RUBBER GOODS, 


NO. 4 FLATBUSH AVENUE, JUNCTION FULTON 
STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A SOUVENIR CARD MAILED FREE- 


NERVE FOOD. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


For 15 years it has been a standard preparation with Physicians who treat mental 


or nervous disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores 
promotes good digestion. 
growth of children. 
skin, glossy hair, handsome nails.” 
nervous disorders and sleeplessness. 


lost functions, builds up worn-out nerves, 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
“ By the vigor it gives the nerves it develops sound teeth, clear 
It amplifies bodily and mental powers, cures 


It is used by The Emperor Don Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull 


and thousands of brain workers. 


F. Crosby Co., 56 W. 25th St., 


N.Y. For Sale by Druggists, orsentby Mail, $1. 
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FREADING Lon HvERy W/7Sex 
AND APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


ReEticious anp SEcuLAR News anp LITERATURE. 


Friends of Good, Healthy Reading Matter— 
and all honest men and women should be so 
classed, cannot afford to overlook the claims 
of the Religious Newspapers. Every family 
should receive at least one. The more the 
the better. 


Be sure to send for Sample Copies of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER 


A Religious and Secular We kly. 48 
Columns. Extra Sheets for Holidays. 


Examine its columns carefully and critically. If one 
copy of the ‘* Banner ” does not satisfy you of its uniform 
quality, send for two or more of different dates, It asks 
only a fair inspection, by which its merits will be amply 
shown forth, 

The editorial department will pursue the same policy 
which has alreacy won so many friends and admirers, 
Orthodoxy, Morallty and Philanthropy, being fearlessly 
and conscientiously championed. The number of cor- 
respondents, both at home and abroad, has been largely 


increased during the past twelve months, and important 
additions will be made during thecoming year. Articles 
on Literature, Fact and Fiction will be of high grade, 
The Church News has been remarkable for Quantity, 
Quality and Freshness. Future BANNERS will even 
excel the past in these particulars, Secular news will 
be reported concisely and accurately, The Market 
Reports, as usual, will be obtained from original and 
reliable sources as nearly as possible to the date of pub- 
lication. 

The annual price, $2.15, is within reach of all, After 
you become a subscriber, the paper will be sent to you 
regularly until you order it stopped, as is the custom 
with most weeklies, However, if you say that you 
would rather have it stop coming when the time you 
have paid for expires, without further correspondence, 
it will be then discontinued. As a general thing those 
who take the BANNER for one year resolve to continue 
doing so for a much longer period. Tryit and see the 
result. 

(GE AGENTs are invited to correspond with Subscrip- 
tion Department. 

You could not send a relative or friend a better gift 
than our paper, as it will arrive once a week all the year 
round, and if you should want it stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, you have only to note that 
fact when sending the money and it will be attended to 


properly. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER, 
616 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HEADS AND - FACES: 


HOW TO STUDY THEM. . 
A COMPLETE MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. | 


VERY FEW ARE THEY who understand the SIGNS OF CHARACTER as shown 
in the HEAD and Fack, yet the large majority will claim to be possessed of that 
knowledge BECAUSE the importanee of the subject is coming to be recognized by 
all classes and the interest in it is steadily increasing. In fact, it is becoming 
unfashionable not to be, to some degree, versed in PHRENOLOGIOAL NOMENCLA- 
TURE. In this NEw WorK the authors—Prof. Nelson Sizer, phrenological ex- 
aminer at the rooms of Fowler & Wells Co., and Dr. H. 8. Drayton, editor of the 
Phrenological Journal—have considered tt from a practical standpoint, and 
with a view to the present INQUISITIVE State of the public mind, have so sIMPLI- 
FIED, ANALYZED med | CLASSIFIED PHRENOLOGY and her sister science, PHysioG- 
NoMY, that “he who runs may read” and comprehend. More than ever before 
will parents realize, after the perusal of HEADS AND FAcEs, the importance of 
PHRENOLOGICAL advice in regard to their children ; by such advice they will be 
enabled to curb bad and develop good inclinations, as well as to select the best 
line of study and employment. No better method of reformation, which will 
affect future generations, can be suggested than that embodied in the truths 
of PHRENOLOGY at affecting conjugal and parental harmony and success in life 








HEADS AND Faces is the most comprehensive work ever published at such a 
low price. Contains as much as most books at four times its cost ; 200 pp., 200 
7 portraits. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 40 cents. Heavy paper edition, bound 
ZN — Sp in extra cloth, only $1.00. AGENTS WANTED. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, "2225,2"° 153 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—SEnT FREE.—A Sample copy of the Phrenological Journal (a year, $2.00) and a list of books on Phrenological, 
Physiognomy, Hygiene, Mesmerism, etc. 
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‘LIGHT-FROM -ACROSS ‘THE-WATER: 





OCCUPYING A NEW FIELD COVERED BY NO OTHER PERIODICAL WN THIS COUNTRY. 





PARTIAL LIST 


OF 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Bradley, Dean. 
Brooke, Stopford. 
Brown, Hugh Stowell. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of. 
Carpenter-Boyd, Bishop. 
Dale, R. W. 

Dykes, J. Oswald, 
Farrar, Archdeacon. 
Garrett, Chas. 

Hall, Newman. 
Hubbard, Wm. 
Johnson, E., Prof. 
Jones, J. C, 

Leathes, Stanley. 
Liddon, Canon. 
MacDonald, F. W. 
MacDonald, George. 
MacLaren, Alex. 
MacMillan, Hugh. 
Magee, Bishop. 
Manning, Cardinal. 
Marsell, Arthur. 
Newman, Cardinal. 
Parker, Joseph. 
ag C. H. 
Statham, W. M. 
Tulloch, Principal. 
Vaughan, C. J. 


|“ Tt occupies the same relation to the Theological World that Littell’s 
| and the Eclectic hold to the field of General Literature.” 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Five Sermons in full, preached during the month by leading 
English ministers. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


An Expository Lecture by one of the ablest English Theo 
logians. . 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


| Prayer Meeting Talks and Sermonic Outlines of special sug- 
gestiveness. 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
| A Children’s Sermon. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


A Review of the Latest Theological pnblications at home 
and abroad. 


| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


| Valuable original articles by the leading thinkers of all de- 
| nominations. 








The PULPIT is published on the roth of each month, at $1.50 a year; Clergymen, $1.00; single numbers, 


15c. 


Remittances should be by money order, draft or registered letter to 


ALFRED E, ROSE, PUBLISHER, WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Do you wish to become 
A good Correspondent r 








Every young person should have a copy of our “‘ Manual of Correspondence ”— 
the latest and best work out. It contains hints and exercises in capital letters, 
abbreviations, and punctuation; errors in English corrected ; suggestions to aid 
young correspondents in addressing Government officials, ministers, doctors, ete., in 
all styles of social and business letters ; hints and exercisés in writing invitations, 
telegraph messages, applications, circulars, etc.; and numerous full-page engravings, 
illustrating the different styles of letters, memoranda, envelope addresses, ete. The 
work is printed fine heavy paper, and neatly bound. MAILING Price, 55 cents. 


Do you wish to become 
quick at Figures? 


If you do, you should buy a copy of “THE New Artiramertic,”—a book of over 
200 pages. The matter which it contains was contributed by three hundred promi- 
nent educators of the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Australia. Itis the most nével and the most original arithmetic ever published 
Over 6,000 copies have been sold in a few months. Every young and middle-aged 
person desiring to “ redeem the time” should buy a copy of this work. More than 
a thousand ringing testimonials, as to its value, have been received. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Marie Price, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Every reader of this advertisement who sends One Dollar, 
and mentions THE Brooktyn Maaazing, will receive both of the above books by 
return mail. Six 2-cent stamps must be enclosed for postage. 


Address : 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


N.B.—TuHE SUPPLEMENT Company are the publishers of Taz Home anp ScHoou 
SUPPLEMENT—a two-dollar magazine—said to be “the brightest and ablest educa- 
tional monthly on the Continent.” 
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NOW READY 


THE CHURCH MAGAZINE 


tt ae wo ee 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


. A LENTEN MEDITATION, by Rev. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D. 
. LORD ROSEBERRY IN NEW JERSEY, by Rev. THomas Lye. 
. THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH, 


by Rev. Wa. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 


. THRENODY, by Mrs. James H. CAMPBELL. 


DR. JOHNSON, by Rev. S. F. Horcuxry. 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER, by Mrs. Auice Kine Hamizron. 


. ON GARDENING,—An Essay. 
. PALM SUNDAY, by Mrs. A. F. Jupp. 
. THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE DISCONTENTED 


CLASSES, by H. M. Barrier. 
THE STORM CF LYNESSUS, by Rev. Rosert Benton. 
A LENTEN THOUGHT, by Rev. Gzorce Wiu1aM Dova.as, 8.T.D. 
TIMELY TOPICS. 
BOOK NOTICES. 
A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


The CuurcH Magazine is published the first of every month—Four Dollars a 
year—half price to Clergymen. Thirty-five cents the single number. A specimen 


copy for twenty-five cents. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Gen. J. Swayne’ Bulletin of New Bons. 


Mr. Stockton’s First Novel. 


THE LATE MRS. NULL. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 12mo. The 
first ambitious effort of one of the most popular wri- 
ters of the present day. The novel is worthy of the 
writer, and is written in the best and most humorous 
vein. 

Maud Howe's New Novel. 


ATALANTA IN THE SOUTH. 

A Romance. By Maup Howe, author of ‘‘ A New- 
port Aquarelle” and ‘‘The San Rosaria Ranch.” 
16mo, cloth. 

HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 

Sketches of Sport in the Northern Cattle Plains, 
together with Personal Experiences of life on a Cat- 
tle Ranch. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of 
“‘The Naval War of 1812.” Popular Edition. Octa- 
vo, cloth, fully illustrated. . 

PLATFORM AND PULPIT AIDS. 

This new volume is intended to assist the clergy, 
Christian laity, and Christian workers generally in a 
department of their daily labor. It consists of 
speeches, etc., delivered during the recent years by 
distinguished pulpit orators on such subjects as the 
Bible, Missions, Sunday Schools, Temperance, etc. 
To this is added a selection of .pithy and striking 
anecdotes. 

‘““THE POET SCOUT.” 

A volume of poems by ‘‘Capt. Jack, the Poet Scout.” 
With biography of the author by Lereu IRVINE. 
Copiously illustrated. 

ANNA KARENINA. 

By Count LEo Toustor. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskel Dole. 

** Anna Karenina” is one of the great novels of the 
world. It deals with questions which appeal toevery 
man and woman. 

The story gives the most vivid picture of Russian 
life that has ever been painted: high society in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg; and the inner life of the 
great are shown with photographic details. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, AND OTHER LITER- 
ARY PIECES. 

By Frepreric Harrison. A collection of Mr. 

Harrison’s most brilliant essays. 





The Longfellow Biography. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONG. 
FELLOW. 

By his Brother, SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, D. D. 2 
volumes, 

One of the most notable additions to American 
biography of the present year. A monument to the 
fame and memory of America’s most popular poet. 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

By ANDREW Lang. 1 vol., Elzevir 16mo, gilt top. 

A collection of the brightest, wittiest and most 
thoughtful literary criticisms that has been published 
for some years. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 
A novel by REv. JAMEsM. LupLow, D.D., formerly 
of Brooklyn. 

An exciting story with its scenes laid principally in 
Albania in the time of Iscanderbeg and the capture of 
Constantinople by the Moslems. 


““The Advance Sheets of the Spring.” 
THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRDS TOLD TO 
ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. 

By IRENE E. JEROME, author of ‘‘One Year’s 
Sketch Book.” 

Artistically bound in paper, imperial antique style, 
knotted with silk floss. Nine full-page illustrations, 
74x94 inches, engraved on wood by Andrew. Un- 
questionably, the Easter Book of the year. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY; AND THE FUR- 

THERANCE OF COMMERCE. 

By Hon. EUGENE SCHUYLER, author of ‘‘ Peter 
the Great,” etc., etc. 

The author’s exceptional experience has admirably 
fitted him for the preparation of this volume, which 
for the first time adequately sets forth the workings 


|of this important department of our Government. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. 

By LAWRENCE ALMA TADEMA. “‘ Love’s Martyr” 
is by the daughter of Alma Tadema, the distinguish- 
ed painter, and is her first essay in literature. 

The story is unique in treatment and exhibits no little 
power. 


Aside from the large stock of the newest books the attention of the readers of 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE is called to the rich and assorted stock of 


EASTER CARDS AND NOVELTIES, 


foreign and domestic. 


An unusual array of beautiful and decorative cards and nov- 


elties for the Easter season, having been issued by the manufacturers this year, a 
stock has been secured, rich alike for its variety as for its beauty. 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. The Latest Styles. The Lowest Prices. 
GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller & Stationer, 


Successor to W. W. SWAYNE, 
Wo. 216 EtuLTow St., BRookLywn. 
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' ** Arithmetic for Young Children.” 
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Lee & Shepard. | 


‘¢The Advance Sheets of the Spring.” 
The Message the Blue Bird Told to Us to Tell 
: to Others, 
An illustrated souvenir by Irene E. Jerome, author 
of ‘*One Year’s Sketch Book.” Eight engravings on 


wood by Andrew, 7$x9$ inches. Bound in covers of 
Imperial Antique, knotted with silk floss. Price, $1.00. 








** A Boston Girl’s Winter Tour.” 
A Winter in Central America. 


By Helen J. Sanborn. A bright and breezy picture 
of life in a corner of the world, but rarely penetrated 
by tourists. Price, $1.50. 

SE PAT ENA SN 


“The Midwife of the Mind.” 
Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 


For young children. By Horace Grant, author of 
Edited by Willard 
A manual for the instruction of children too 
Price, 50 cents. 


Small. 
young to read or write. 





“For Young Americans.” 
Young People’s History of England. 

By George Makepeace Towle, author of ‘‘ Heroes of 
History.” A clearand concise presentation of the main 
facts of English history from the Roman conquest to the 
present day. Ascaptivating as a story book, as wellas an 
authentic history. - Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





*¢ 4 Biography of Words.” 
Forgotten Meanings. 

By Alfred Waites, author of ‘*The Historical Stu- 
dents’ Manual.” The origin, life, adventures and changes 
of form and meaning of certain members of the great 
verbal family. Price, 50 cents. 





By the same Author. 
The Historical Students’ Manual. 
This manual shows at a glance the duration of the 


reign of all the English monarchs and that of their con- 
temporaries of Europe. Anew edition. Price, 75 cents. 





“*A Whiff of the Woods,” 
Down the West Branch; or, Camps and Tramps 
around Katahdin. 


By Captain C. A. J. Farrar, an old guide and pilot. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. An Illustrated 


Catalogue free. Any book sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE «°° SHEPARD, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


How to be Happy, Though Married, 
Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a Graduate in the 
University of Matrimony. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.25. 
‘One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible, and 


wholesome books on the subject of matrimony that we 
have seen.”—New York Observer. 


The Late Mrs. Null. 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” 
“The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc., etc. 
$1.50. 
Mr. Stockton’s first long work is certain of an enthusi- 
astic welcome from the thousands of readers of his short 
stories, He has not only written the very characteristic 
novel for which every one has looked from him, ‘Mrs. 
Null,” but a great deal more; a remarkably powerful 
sustained story, in which all these best traits of his are 
put at last into a fitting form and into a permanent piece 
of literature, 
American Diplomacy; and the Fur- 
therance of Commerce. 
By Hon. Eugene Schuyler, author of “ Peter the Great,” 
etc, 1 vol., 8vo., $2.50. 
Oceana; or, England and her Colonies. 
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YOUNG GIRLS AND MARRIAGE? 


By LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


A certain sense of embarrassment attends 
any attempt to give my views as to the age at 
which girls ought to marry, from the fact that 
I know of no subject on which it would seem 
to me more impossible to lay down a hard 
and fixed rule, or even to generalize with any 
degree of satisfaction. You remember the 
famous recipe for hare soup:—‘ First catch 
your hare?” I should be inclined, in answer- 
ing the question, to say—‘ First show me 
your girl” for there can be no doubt that 
some girls are mentally, morally and physically 
better fitted to marry at twenty than others at 
twenty-five. 

If indeed one must generalize as to whether 
early or late marriages are preferable, I should 
certainly say that more girls are capable of a 
wise choice at twenty-five than at twenty; and 
that nine-tenths of our girls would doubtless 
be happier should they wait until the maturer 
period. Two considerations would influence 
me to a preference for a marriage late rather 
than early. In the first place is the certainty 
that a girl of any brains would know a great 
deal better what she really needed, by way of 
companionship through life, at twenty-five, 
than she could possibly know at twenty. In 
the second place, I would fain secure to girls 
the natural, healthful delights of girlhood ; that 


time when the bud has not quite opened to 
the sun, and holds at heart the morning’s fresh- 
ness. And yet the remembrance of certain girl 
brides, full of hope and trust, and entering on 
the new life with the fresh enthusiasm of girl- 
hood, constrains me to wonder whether some- 
thing may not be lost from the glory of love 
when the glory of youth is past. 

In the two very happiest marriages I can 
just now call to mind, one wife married at the 
age of twenty-eight, the other at that of thirty. 
And these marriages seem to me ideally per- 
fect. To these happy pairs would apply my 
favorite quotation from “Jane Eyre,” where 
Jane says, after her marriage with Rochester, 
“For us to be together is to be as free as in 
solitude, as gay as in company.” But I 
would be very far from deducing from these 
two ideal marriages the conclusion that a young 
woman should not marry under the mature 
age of twenty-eight. 

In this great world full of men and women 
no two faces are precisely alike, no two hearts 
alike, no two destinies. ‘The Creator of that 
human nature, from the very divergence of 
which romance becomes possible, never re- 
peats Himself, and the decision which would 
be wise for one person must naturally be un- 
wise for another. But one thing is indis- 
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putable, and that is that no man or woman 
ought to marry until he or she is sufficiently 
mature to be reasonably certain that the com- 
panionship prized to-day will not get to seem, 
ten or twenty years later on, as the unwelcome 
ghost of a past folly. 

It is certainly not wise that the general run 
of marriages should be as early now as they 
might well have been two or three generations 
ago. In the time of Jonathan Edwards 
he was not the only man who was prepared 
for college at thirteen, and had left it before 
he was eighteen. Such precocity was by no 
means uncommon. Formerly the education 
of a well-schooled young lady used to be com- 
pleted at say sixteen or eighteen, while now 
twenty-two is the average age at which the 
young women of Wellesley College, for in- 
stance, take their degree. We should, at 
least, give a girl time enough to look 
up her diploma and rest from her own 
examinations before she is called on to exam- 
ine the claims of some young man to be her 
suitor. 

The one supremely important thing in 
marriage seems to me to be that the contract- 
ing parties should be sufficiently advanced to 
know what they are doing, and to have reason- 
able ground for believing that the judgment 
of their maturity will not condemn the choice 
of their youth. This certainly would come 
earlier in some stages of civilization than in 
others. Quiet, unambitious country folk, in 
districts remote from innovation, may marry 
at a very early age with safety. Such as they 
are, they are likely to continue to be ; and the 
man who tills his own acres, and has no am- 
bition beyond them, will be far happier to find 
some cheery young helpmate in the home to 
which he returns at nightfall; nor is it at all 
likely that either husband or wife will live to 
regret such an early choice. 

At the other extreme of the social scale, 
also, early marriages seem reasonable and de- 
sirable. When people have been born into 
an atmosphere of luxury and culture, when 
both parties to the marriage contract have in- 
herited the traditions of gentle breeding, 





AND MARRIAGE. 


neither is likely to shock or outgrow the other 
as time goes on. 

The terrible danger is in the early marriage 
of people in a transition state, when, before 
the wings have sprung from the shoulders of 
Pegasus, he may be mated all unknowingly 
with the plodding plough-horse. Unshared 
aspirations, unshared tastes, unshared acqui- 
sitions—these are fatal to conjugal happiness. 
I know, for instance, a man in high, official 
position educated largely by contact with, 
the world, by the very duties that have de- 
volved on him and the attrition of every day’s 
experiences, whose pretty, empty-headed 
wife must shock him by her very accent every 
time she opens her lips. He does his duty 
manfully, this man—but does any one sup- 
pose he would not be happier with a different 
wife ? 

I know women also, women of keen intellect 
and of both scholarly and social culture, who 
are married to men whom time has not improv- 
ed or enlarged—women who think their own 
thoughts and live their own solitary lives in a 
world of which the man whom _ they 
married before they knew themselves or their 
own needs; does not even know the language. 
Short of crime, I think the world holds 
nothing sadder or more tragic than such un- 
equal mating. As Amiel says, in his wonder- 
ful “ Journal Intime,” ‘an irreparable evil 
brought about by one’s self—a renunciation 
for life of liberty, of peace of mind—the very 
thought of it is maddening.” 

It is perhaps a mistake to pity most the 
one who is generally most commiserated in 
these ill-fated unions ; for the one who has 
the highest range of possibilities, and the 
most intimate and exquisite need of sympathy, 
has also the most resources. Friends warm 
to him; books speak to him; the whole 
world of ideal beauty is ready to help him to 
forget the unsatisfying Real; but what shall 
console the duller mate whose one hope of 
warmth was in the nest of home? And yet it 
is no light thing for the man who aspires and 
struggles and achieves, or the woman who 
studies and dreams, to be bereft of that keen 
sympathy, that blessed oneness in marriage, 
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which, to the heart at once true and tender, 
seems worth all other things put together. 
Contemplating the lives which some sad fatal- 
ity of early choice has wrecked, one feels in- 
clined, on the whole, to preach the gospel of 
delay, to say to one and all—Wait! At least 


wait until you know yourselves and your own 
needs, and can be reasonably sure that no 
day will come when you will ask yourself, in 
sad wonder, Is it possible that I am the 
same person who once believed that in this 
yoke-fellow I had found my soul’s mate ? 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


By Lucy 


Questions relating to marriage, as dis- 
cussed by an unmarried person, while they 
receive only the light which comes from an 
outside point of view, may from that very 
position be considered with greater coolness 
and clearness. But whether a woman who 
has never married can judge better regarding 
early marriages than one who has had exper- 
ience, is by no means certain. The sufferer is 
doubtless the best critic of her own situation. 
The old adage,“ Marry in haste, and repent 
at leisure,” reserves its keenest barb for many 
of those who have embarked early and thought- 
lessly upon the voyage matrimonial. 

“What does a girl of eighteen know of her- 
self, or of the man she marries?” is often bit- 
terly asked by the young wife before ten years, 
or five years, or fewer even have passed over 
her prematurely-sobered brow, her unnatur- 
ally-burdened heart and brain. The young 
husband may find that he, too, has made a piti- 
able mistake, but the weight of domestic 
trial usually falls most heavily upon the wife. 
Love may lighten the load, but unless love is 
mutual, it only intensifies the suffering that 
discords and incongruities must bring to a 
sensitive nature. 

In the old, misleading myth, love is blind ; 
and undoubtedly the foolish little Cupid that 
figures on fans and valentines derives his 
chief charm from his bandaged eyes, in the 
estimation of damsels who flatter the one, 
and swains who tinkle their light cymbals of 
sentimentalism upon the other. If the irre- 
pressible fledgling would only keep his eyes 
open before marriage, and resolutely bandage 
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them afterward, much harm might be avoided. 
Alas! like mortals, love can only grow wise 
with experience. 

That early marriages are sometimes the 
happiest, everybody must acknowledge. Into 
such unions the element of the romantic en- 
ters,—and what are love and marriage 
without romance? Probably the prose 
of married life always steals in quite soon 
enough, deadening with its cold water trickle 
the glow of the honeymoon poetry. Not that 
elopements and runaway matches are defen- 
sible by the social moralist—although even 
they arealess evil than mercenary and conven- 
tional alliances, maturely made. Youth and 
love belong together, like June and roses; it 
is as useless as unwise to try and keep them 
apart. Still a little wisdom ought always to 
be mingled with romantic love, in order to 
prevent its effervescence from settling down 
too soon into dull insipidity. Youth has of- 
ten indeed a winsome sagacity of its own, 
but one must have lived and thought and felt 
to have acquired the virtues of patience and for- 
bearance by which human beings manage to live 
peacefully together “for better or for worse.” 
It is so much clear gain if these virtues 
can have found developement in other phases 
of domestic life before marriage,—as daugh- 
ter, son, brother, or sister. And just here we 
are reminded that there are different ideas as 
to what is meant by early marriages. Nobody 
thinks a boy ought to marry. Is a girl too 
young to do so at seventeen, at twenty, or 
earlier or later? The present tendency among 
cultivated people is to put forward the bound- 
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aries of youth beyond twenty-one or twenty- 
five, or even farther. There is so much to be 
learned in these days before a girl can feel 
herself established in an intelligent woman- 
hood, well equipped for the demands of home 
and social life, years of preparation seem re- 
quisite, to say nothing of the enjoyments of 
youthful study and observation, which must 
usually be foregone with early marriage, be- 
fore she can willingly or conscientiously as- 
sume matronly dignities. 

But here again may intrude one of the 
strongest arguments for early marriage. Ifa 
young woman thinks too long and observes 
too closely, she may find the comparison be- 
tween her own self-reliant lot, with its duties 
and its pleasures and its freedom,—and that 
of former companions whose identity seems 
now well nigh extinguished in matrimonial 
absorption, altogether in favor of single life. 
It will not be strange if she makes up her 
mind not to marry at all. In some of our 
modern communities, the instances seem to 
be the rule, and not the exception, of women 
who are happily unmarried who might have 
married young, who must have done so, if 
at all. But postponement seems to have 
taught them that for some women at least 
the discipline of marriage is not a necessity. 

It is true in this matter as in friendship, 
that woman must be herself before she can 
be another’s. She is, first of all, a human 
being, with the right and the duty of develop- 
ing herself as such, it may be by marriage, 
it may be without it; or it may be by the 


prolonged education of her womanhood for 2 
nobler matronhood. Whatever she does, she 
has no right to give up her own distinctive 
personality, her human responsibility. The 
marriage that requires this of any woman, at 
any age, is for her a mistake. Marriage may 
be regarded as a condition or as an educa- 
tion; and looked upon as the latter, it may 
be, for some young persons, the very best in 
the world. 

But perhaps the strongest argument against 
early marriage is that almost no loss can be 
so great toa girl as the loss of her girlhood. 
Every beautiful and delightful development 
is gradual; and to have no interval between 
the experience of a child and that of a wife, 
is as if a green bud should burst at once into 
a wide-open rose, and so miss its exquisite, 
maidenly, half-blown outlook upon the earth 
and into the heavens. Let girls marry 
young if they will, but not so young as to lose 
the sweetness of gazing quietly out into life, 
through the fresh dews of “maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free.” 

After all, (to jump from roses to geometry) 
the three questions, whether it is more con- 
ducive to woman’s happiness and usefulness 
to marry young, to marry at whatever age 
seems preferable, or not to marry at all, ap- 
pear to be about as equally balanced as the 
three sides of an equilateral triangle. One 
might as well attempt to square the circle as 
to settle the matter definitely. And, let us 
shake we sagacious heads as we may, young 
folks will still do as they please. 


THE SHADOW HAND. 
By H. S. KELLER. 


The shadow hand from mystic realm 
Is laid upon my brow; 

It guides the ship like hand on helm 
To stiller waters now. 


It lifts the mantle of grim care 
And calms the throbbing heart, 

Until the shades of deep despair 
From out my soul depart. 


Oh, shadow hand of spirit sweet, 
Be with me ever near,— 

Make mortal life more full, complete, 
Eternity more clear. 
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APRIL. 


By SopHiE L. SCHENCK. 


Bright, jocund April comes to us to-day, 

Laden with flower-bells, bursts of songs and 
showers ; 

A violet fragrance hovers o’er her way, 

While children frolic in her golden hours; 

Brooks, too, glance by, all sparkling in the 
sun, 

Glad that ice fetters to the winds are flung. 


The violet loves her, 


white 


Now earth in velvet greenness greets the 
eye, 

While dreams of buttercups 
come ; 

Wings of deep blue and scarlet flashes by, 

While sudden rain-drops glitter in the sun ; 

A bob-o-link in wild bird rapture sings, 

While on an alder-bough he deftly swings. 


and daisies 


and the _ bloodroot 


With pink arbutus soon will be ablow, 
Then youths and maidens, in intense delight, 
Will linger ’neath the moonlight’s witching 


glow; 


While Boreas slinks away, with sullen sigh, 
As lovely, flower-crowned April passes by. 


AMERICAN FAME ABROAD. 


By EpirH LANGDON. 


A question frequently asked of those who 
have been so fortunate to traverse the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, and whose time and 
means have afforded opportunities for ample 
observation, is: 
famous honored 
abroad? A two years’ jaunt through the 
countries of Europe, taken for pleasure and 
observation, enables the writer to intelligently 
answer the question, treating only of those 
who are at present on the stage of action, or 
whose names form part of the necrology of 
the past two or three years. Historic char- 
acters like Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln 
in statesmanship, and Irving, Poe, Hawthorne 
and other of the giants of literature, are, of 
course, as familiar names in the European 
household as at the American fireside, and re- 
ceive as*much respect and honor. 

If I were asked what two names of 
America’s public men are most familiar to 
the European, I should unhesitatingly answer, 
U. S. Grant and P. T. Barnum. 


To what extent are our 


Americans known and 


No two 


American names of modern times have pene- 
trated so thoroughly into the European coun- 
tries, or are so often singled out from a roll 
as notable as it is long. Go 
country the 


into what 
traveller will, no names are 
so often spoken as those of General Grant 
and Mr. Barnum. While the former is con- 
nected in the European mind with American 
heroism and gallantry, the latter is a synonym 
for that indomitable spirit of enterprise and the 
assuming of large and unique undertakings so 
characteristic ofthe American. If the Turk- 
ish maiden, or the street-boy of London, 
or the French ’bus driver, has by lack 
of opportunity failed of a familiarity with 
American history and the part played therein 
by the hero of Appomatox, he or she, be their 
years the most tender, will ask of Mr. Bar- 
num and the lamented Jumbo, and listen with 
open-mouthed interest to a description of the 
showman’s appearance, or the manner in 
which his “Greatest Show on Earth” is con- 
ducted. The martyred Garfield lkewise 
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shares a goodly portion of this trans-atlantic 
fame, and his photographs ornament many a 
mantel-piece and album alike. In one 
instance in a small town in Denmark, the 
photographs of Garfield and the poet Long- 
fellow were suspended side by side. In 
another case, the occupants of an unassuming 
home in Palermo, Italy, had the fatherly and 
honest countenance of Peter Cooper hanging 
in a frame beside that of the stern features of 
their deceased patriot, Garibaldi. 

Of the prominent figures in American 
literature, Longfellow is more widely known 
throughout Europe, and his poems perhaps 
more thoroughly read than any of his con- 
temporaries. Dr. Holmes is not without his 
share of European admirers, as I found in 
two of the leading residences in the capital of 
Holland, where his inimitable “Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” and editions of his 
poems occupied prominent places on the 
library shelves. A counterpart of the familiar 
countenance of the Quaker Whittier was 
among the first sights that met my eye in 
one of Switzerland’s rural homes. With the 
French people, one finds a partiality for Mr. 
Lowell, and in a German household his name 
was mentioned first of our eminent verse- 
makers. Of women-authors, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe enjoys the distinction of the 
widest reputation, although her almost com- 
plete retirement from the public has led many 
of her trans-atlantic admirers to count her 
among those who have entered into another 
and higher existence. Mr. Howells’ books 
have thus far failed in securing for him any 
wide-spread fame outside of Great Britain, 
while Mr. E. P. Roe’s works are read with 
almost as much avidity among the English in 
Sweden and Russia as they are in his_ native 
land. 

Every President of the United States is 
known throughout Europe the same as the 
name of each Premier of England is familiar to 
the American. Of recent Presidents the name 
of the martyred Garfield finds a speedier 
recognition, although ex-President Hayes is 
accorded the respect withheld from him in 
his own country. No lady of the White 





House is more generally beloved by the 
women of Europe than Mrs. Hayes. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s brief administration has cir- 
culated his name throughout Europe, as_ yet, 
to a limited extent, which, however, will 
doubtless be increased as the years of his 
term of office multiply. 

Of celebrated American preachers, the 
fame of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage has 
naturally penetrated the deepest into the 
countries of Europe, and a Brooklynite, when 
the city of his residence is made known, is at 
once besieged with inquiries concerning the 
personal appearance of the two divines and 
the capacity of their churches. Although 
best known throughout Scotland, Rev. Robert 
Collyer’s reputation extends widely upon the 
continent as well, and the names of Rev. R. 
Heber Newton and of the Demosthenes of the 
Boston pulpit, Phillips Brooks, are familiar 
words in hundreds of religious households 
throughout Europe. 

And thus might we, if space permitted, 
select names of famous Americans from every 
profession whose reputations are not confined 
to American boundaries. Edwin Booth rep- 
resents the American stage in the European 
mind, while our song-birds find their best 
known representative in Miss Emma Thursby. 
John C. Fremont, the Rocky Mountain 
pathfinder, I found had not been for- 
gotten, and the European mind in several 
instances drifted to the name of the 
Southern leader, Jefferson Davis. Each pro- 
fession has its names of international repute: 
Edison and Gatling in invention; Mr. Van- 
derbilt and Mr. Gould in finance; Mr. Ed- 
munds, Mr. Blaine and Mr. Bayard in states- 
manship ; Charles A. Dana in journalism ; 
Bancroft and Parkman in historical literature; 
Mr. Evarts and the late Charles O’Conor in 
the law; John B. Gough and Henry Bergh in 
the ranks of reformers; Bierstadt and Hun- 
tington in art; Flint and Hammond in medi- 
cine; each of wider or lesser renown, but all 
equally respected as representatives of a na- 
tion that commands the admiration of the 
world. 
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GENERALITIES OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


By FLtora ADAMS DARLING. 


It is an admitted fact that society in every 
capital city is complex, and Washington is 
not an exception to the general rule. In the 
capital of America representative people from 
every State are found; there the large diplo- 
matic corps swells the foreign tide, making 
Washington truly a cosmopolitan city, and 
the study of the social element should be 
made from that point of view. 

There are strata in society not to be ig- 
nored, and gradation is a prominent and 
natural feature. Official society ranks, and 
position places them in line in due form. 
There leaders and followers. In the 
various elements making up the two hundred 
thousand inhabitants of Washington, includ- 
ing officials and unofficials, educated and un- 
educated, refined and unrefined, high and 


are 


low, rich and poor, good, bad and indifferent, so- 
ciety ismore heterogeneous than homogeneous 
in character, and all students of human nature 
know that time and observation are requisites 
to blend such diverse elements into harmony, 
and every student of the social problem is 
aware that the best element is in the great 
majority, and under its influence society has 
been elevated and marvellous effects have re- 
sulted under the refining influences of litera- 
A great step has been 
taken in the right direction during the last 


ture, art and science. 


decade, and pretentious vulgarity has been 
relegated to the rear, and to a great degree is 
a memory of the past. 

Much has been written to reflect unfavor- 
ably upon the moral status of the capital, but 
the greater part that has been reported ex- 
isted only in the prolific imaginations of sensa- 
tional writers, or persons who have not been 
fortunate enough to enter the inner court of 
good society. It cannot be claimed that all 
men are honorable, nor can it be maintained 
that all men are wise and all women discreet 


in Washington, or any other city. We are all 
aware that assertion is not truth, and the at- 
tacks made upon the moral status of Wash- 
ington cannot be sustained by evidence, but it 
can be claimed with much truth that genuine 
society of Washington equals that of any 
capital city in the world, even though it has 
become a fixed idea with many that “there 
is no good in Nazareth.” The Washington- 
ians (¢. ¢., the local inhabitants) are the equals 
of any American city; they form a distinct 
society in which is found education, refine- 
ment, and simplicity of style truly delightful 
to meet in this age of gold and glitter. 
The army and navy is a prominent factor 
in the social problem and needs no praise. 
Wherever a United States officer is found, a 
gentleman is seen, and as a rule a gentleman 
has a lady for a wife, and they are acquisitions 
to society at home or abroad. The 
who are sent to Washington as representatives 


men 


of States and people are of good local reputa- 
tion, and have an assured place on the ladder 
of good opinion to receive the franchise of 
their people; and while their manners may 
not be elegant, they have the basis of moral 
character and education and have the gift of 
common sense, and soon acquire the conven- 
tional forms of society to make them accept- 
able and agreeable members. Most men in 
official life are married and have made wise 
selections from the best class of their village 
homes; such women with proper tact and 
observation soon become familiar with the 
modus operandi of official life and very fre- 
quently after two or three seasons become 
brilliant ornaments in national society. It is 
the first season of Mrs. Member that tries her 
soul, when rural ideas are fresh and she is 
not assured of her own status, but when a 
wife can do her social duties with grace and 
refinement she is a great auxiliary to advance 





8 , GENERALITIES OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


her husband in his official aspirations, and he 
can with more hope than fear cultivate am- 
bition and seek official advancement without 
anticipating or realizing a domestic check- 
mate. 

An intelligent study of social life in Wash- 
ington will teach the observer that envy and 
detraction are the weapons most used to de- 
feat social and official aspirations, and that in 
fact there is very little basis for the many ad- 
verse criticisms awarded men and women 
without regard to near or remote  conse- 
quences. Such an observer will see the rise 
and fall of many people and be led to study 
cause and effect from various points of 
view, and a natural conclusion will be 
that Washington is a vain place for safety 
unless people are little and unknown. There 
are so many who dare to wound, who are 
afraid to strike, but by insidious process 
blight the lives of many men and women, and 
it is a well known fact that scandal never 
dies. There is such vitality in falsehood that 
the least ray of sunshine in the social sky of 
one who has been made a victim creates res- 
surrection, and the fatal work goes on with 
renewed activity. Careful observers of the 
whirlpool of detraction have long since dis- 
covered that old members and their families 
see less than fresh importations, and that 
whenever there is an influx from the rural 
districts a disturbing element appears. Why 
is this? The true reason cannot be disguised 
and has to be met in the form of women with 
social ideas confined to the sewing circle and 
mite societies of country villages where the 
animating principle of most lives is sustained 
by gossip. They come to Washington and 
bring their occupation with them ; they come 
impressed with the belief that Washington is 
a modern Sodom; that all men (excepting 
their own husbands) are Solomons and all 
women Magdalens; and they feel called upon 
to appoint themselves moral constables to 
regulate society ; and to make the work effec- 
tual, they seek information from newsmongers 
who retail and detailscandals of the past from 
the Executive Mansion down to the charwo- 
man of the Treasury, regardless of truth. All 





men know that rumor seldom runs _ parallel 
with truth, but women “on a mission” do 
not stop to analyze; they accept, and repeat, 
and a cyclone of slander follows, and inno- 
cent victims are offered without one thought 
of regret; but after an initial period the rural 
revolutionists become acclimated to the so- 
cial atmosphere of ladies and gentlemen who 
observe the Golden Rule, with subjects of 
conversation beyond retailing their neighbor’s 
faults, and under this influence they lose 
their prejudice and in due process of time 
find Washington society delightful ! 

Then another reason to arouse envy is that 
some men and women rise higher in the so- 
cial scale than others who feel that they are 
endowed with the right, but fail for want of 
ability. Then follows the penalty of human 
greatness! There is little trouble between ladies 
and gentlemen ofasocial character, for they are 
educated in the same school and understand 
the same language and polite usages of good 
society, and find much to admire and little to 
condemn. 

One instance of misconception reflects a 
thousand, and demonstrates how little basis is 
requisite to wag the tongue of gossip. A 
Southern gentleman who is famous for paying 
delightful compliments to ladies who are ac- 
customed to the adulation of society, once 
remarked to a friend who had been seriously 
ill, “I am delighted to see you this evening. 
You are as beautiful as a calla-lily, but you 
must look more like a rose before I am 
entirely assured and happy.” A kit-kat 
overheard this complimentary remark, and 
her virtuous indignation was shocked, and 
she repeated the story in her own version 
with unction that Mrs. Blank had been 
insulted by Senator Society and did not re- 
sent it—on the contrary looked pleased. She 
is no better than she should be, and it was 
the duty of thé ladies of the hotel to watch 
her. She belonged to the step-ladder order 
of society, and believed anything justifiable 
to take down the pride of a more successful 
woman in the social world than herself. Such 
women are a social pestilence. 

The question is often asked, What is 
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society? Men and women with refinement 
of manner and moral character are the basis; 
self-possession is the corner-stone; equality 
the first principle to maintain the order where 
they meet in friendship with accessories, and 


details of quiet elegance and simplicity to ad- 


vance acquaintance, friendship and mutual 
happiness. One of the order is quickly recog- 
nized by a Priestess of the Inner Temple, and 
there are many presiding over elegant homes 
entirely secluded from the irrepressible num- 
ber who are striving for a niche in the edifice 
denominated General Society, based on noto- 
riety and numbers. Not everything dubbed 
society is genuine, certainly it is not repre- 
sentative. Like seeks like, and many call 
but few are chosen, unless they have the gilt- 
edged card to admit them to a circle where the 
veil is not withdrawn unless the countersign 
of fellowship is known and the patent right is 
assured by proper introduction. It is not 
society dashing through the city leaving cards 
upon “The Great Unknown,” as promiscuous 
people regardless of social position or former 
status, or the slightest claim upon acquaint- 


ance. It is not society to attend a Presi- 
dent’s reception upon a general invitation 
extended through the newspapers. It is not 
the acme of society to attend hops because 
you board in a hotel. It is not society to at- 
tend charity entertainments on “cards of 
payment.” It is not society to be impressed 
into entertainment because one can furnish 
fancy articles, as the price of attention of the 
“distinguished managers” who seek to make 
it pay. All of these affairs are pleasant and 
profitable, but not representative of the circle 
where the exclusive element made up of the 
best people from each branch of the Govern- 
ment, residents and Washingtonians who 
have won their place by consent and hold it 
without fear of contradiction. If writers 
would describe this circle, there would be 
material for praise of mind, manner and 
morals of the very best society in America 
from political, executive, physical, moral, 
scientific, artistic and social points of view, 
and it is to be hoped that justice will guide 
the hand that attempts to draw pen-pictures 
of Washington society. 


A FRIEND. 


By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


“Friend” I have called thee; by that sacred name 
Was he who trusted God renowned of old; 


And in all ages souls of tested gold 


Have joyed to ownthe pure and mutual claim 
Of spiritual friendship; not the frenzying flame 


That passion kindles; nor the nameless glow, 


Sweetly through all the 


soul dissolving slow, 


When Love’s ethereal fire enwraps this frame; 

Not these, but something gentler, calm, refined, 
Unselfish and exalted, that we feel 

Like spring’s returning sunshine o’er us steal, 
Awakening hope and strength through heart and mind; 


Divinest compound! 


None but Heaven could blend 


The rest and comfort breathed in that word “ Friend,’ 





WHEN SHALL OUR YOUNG WOMEN MARRY ? 


A COMPILATION OF OPINIONS. 


My reply to the important question, “ When 
Shall our’ Young Women Marry?” is from 
twenty-three to twenty-five, as few girls are 
ready for the duties of married life before 
then, either physically or mentally. Many 
are never fit, owing to the serious defects in 
our modern education and inherited ills. 

“When Shall Our Young Men Marry?” isa 
still more important question to my mind, be- 
cause the sins of the fathers visited upon the 
children are too often the cause of that feeble- 
ness which is usually attributed to the mothers. 
When young people are wisely prepared for 
marriage and taught its sanctity, it will cease 
to be the leap in the dark it now is to both 
parties, and the beauty and vigor of youth 
will make it what it should be, safe and happy. 
As teacher, nurse, author and confidante to 
young and old, I have had many opportunities 
of looking behind the curtain, and am con- 
vinced that books on the health of our boys 
are much more needed than any additions to 
the library of advice our poor girls are-supplied 
with. Begin at the right end, gentlemen, and 
do not visit upon Eve’s daughters the sins of 
Adam’s sons, making it unsafe to marry at all. 

Louisa M. ALcortT. 


It seems to be as impossible to lay down 
any general rule with regard to the proper 
age for a woman to marry, as to prescribe a 
universal diet which shall agree with all 
stomachs. Of course, the orthodox conven- 
tional theory is that a woman should not be- 
come a wife and mother until she is fully de- 
veloped in mind and body. But the time of 
this development varies with the individual. 
I have known women in the country homes 
of Virginia and Kentucky who married at 
sixteen, reared twelve and thirteen sturdy 
children, controlled with intelligence and 





ability large households and estates, and lived 
to ninety years, hale, wholesome and help- 
ful. And I know many women in New 
England at thirty whose bodies are weak and 
flaccid from insufficient food, and whose 
brains are diseased from morbid introspection, 
who will never be fit to marry at all. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
marriage, provided it to be based on pure, 
strong affection, is better for a woman, even 
under the worst circumstances, than a single 
life under the best; and I think, therefore, 
that the time for a girl to marry is when she 
meets a man who heartily loves her and whom 
she heartily loves, if she is old enough to be 
a helpmeet to him and not a dead-weight. 

REBECCA HARDING Davis. 


With regard to the mooted point presented 
as to when our young women shall marry, 
it seems to me, that in a question so largely 
dependent upon extraneous conditions, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to indi- 
cate any fixed rules. In an expression of 
opinion, however, some things may be noted, 
although climate, temperament, education, 
and surrounding influences must all tend 
largely, not only to form the character, but 
also to create positive adaptations to modes 
of living. And this to such an extent, as to 
leave this absolute question one which can- 
not well be made to bend to any general law. 

In the abstract, and disconnected with any 
peculiarities or idiosyncracies which might 
modify circumstances, there is no doubt but 
that the legislation of all countries, and the 
concrete wisdom of all ages, point to the ad- 
visability of reasonably early marriages. It 
is assuredly in the interest of every na- 
tion to promote matrimony and the just es- 
tablishment of the family tie, for upon the 
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stability of this sacred relation rest the very 
foundations of the state. This goes without 
the saying. But, in the present disorganized 
and lax state of our divorce laws, which 
make wedlock so uncertain of continuance, 
and so easy to dissolve, early alliances be- 
come especially dangerous on account of 
the frivolity of youth, which may incline one 
to take advantage of this fatal facility rather 
than endure unexpected discomforts or in- 
compatibilities. If this question could be 
formulated upon a state of things which does 
not generally exist, I would favor early unions 
with those persons whose religious convictions 
lead them to hold the conjugal yoke as indis- 
soluble. 

An early marriage would be safer for in- 
stance, and more likely to conduce to happi- 
ness, where the young girl had been trained 
in habits of obedience and self control. I 
know that any obligation of obedience is at 
the present day rejected by many, who per- 
haps mistake its meaning, and suppose it im- 
plies subjection, which it does not ; as in the 
case of the citizen, who conforms to 
law, in the interest of the general good. 
But where the freedom of divorce is ac- 
cepted as a possibility of escape from the 
matrimonial bond, certainly it would be safer 
to wait for the riper judgment of maturer 
years, before making a choice. This life is a 
network of reciprocal relations which we 
bear to each other, and which we cannot es- 
cape if we would, but above all other condi- 
tions, the state of marriage implies a 
just balance of duty and affection. In 
early life the emotions govern, while 
later on, reason is supposed to assert its sway. 
But a happy marriage must be based upon 
the sentiments of the heart, and this sympa- 
thetic union is more likely to exist in youth. 
As the progress of events moulds character, a 
thousand endearing associations gradually 
arise, connecting the past with the present, 
and giving every assurance of happiness in the 
future. 

As to any particular age, it seems to me 
that a young woman of twenty must have 
seen enough of the social atmosphere in 


which she lives, to be able to discriminate 
wisely, and if she will only let her tastes and 
inclinations be measurably guided by parents 
or guardians who are disinterested, she will not 
be likely to make any serious mistake. Yet, 
at an earlier period than twenty, total inex- 
perience of the world makes any choice danger- 
ous. But after all, it is a foolish sort of wisdom, 
and a paradox in itself, to attempt to set 
within a limit of years the ebb and flow of 
the human heart, whose mysterious laws of 
attraction and repulsion have never been un- 
derstood, and whose tidal waves of passion 
have carried desolation wherever religion has 
ceased to regulate the affairs of men. 
MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


I do not believe in early marriages. The 
most suitable age seems to me from twenty- 
five to thirty years. The grave responsibili- 
ties which attach to the marriage relation re- 
quire enough of age to enable one to dis- 
criminate and judge of the character of a 


possible married partner, and also to 
rear and guide children wisely. These 
are, of course, many cases where 


earlier maturity warrants earlier marriage. 
But the divorces which come from the want 
of age to give ability to judge of character, 
and the death rate among children of inex- 
perienced mothers are “danger signals” 
warning against the losses which come by too 


early marriages. Lucy STONE. 


Like every other problem of this perplexing 
life to which one gives earnest attention, in 
this question of marriage the solution recedes, 
and the points of which one was absolutely 
certain at twenty take ona shade of doubt 
at thirty, and at forty pass into the region of 
the unknowable. From this limbo, however, 
certain results are still to be had. No fixed 
and immutable law is to be discovered. No 
man nor woman is to be measured by one 
standard. The law most fit for one would 
be death to all progress in the other. So far 
as my private opinions are concerned, I have 
said for many years that one remedy for the 
chaos of married unhappiness, with its trage- 
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dies of separation, divorce and general incom- 
patibility, would lie in educating our boys and 
girls to realize that, as a rule, no man is fit for 
marriage before thirty, and no woman before 
twenty-five. The girlwho has dreamed of lov- 
ers since she could walk alone, and who marries 
at seventeen or eighteen, has had no discipline 
to form character, or make her in the faintest 
degree ready for the ordeal of marriage. It is 
true that experience may come, and marriage 
teach self-control, forbearance, patience and all 
the virtues that are the foundation of real living. 
But this is seldom the fact. [Illusion ends 
quickly and no deep reality is there to take 
its place. If there is real understanding on 
both sides; honest purpose to do away with 
shams; to spend only what is earned, and be 
content with simplicity and mutual effort to- 
ward a common end, an early marriage may 
hold the best and highest form of develop- 
ment. Where hands rather than headsare the 
factors in making a living, this will be truer 
than where head alone is in question. But 
the relation, indispensible as it is, beautiful 
and holy as it may be, holds far too large a 
place in common thought; its proportions are 
exaggerated beyond all justice, and its pur- 
pose hopelessly misunderstood. Who knew 
this better than the Master, asleep under 
the Concord pines, but speaking still the 
word of his early manhood; a word, cold 
and hard it may be to those who read it 
in the glow and hope of youth, but who 
later, no matter how dear and satisfying the 
tie they have formed, know that its meaning 
was far different from what they dreamed. 
“It is the nature and end of this relation 
that they should represent the human race to 
each other. Not always can flowers, pearls, 
poetry, protestations, nor even home in anoth- 
er heart, content the awful soul that dwells in 
clay.” 

Through all chances and changes they must 
willingly or unwillingly march on. Happy the 


man, and happier the more dependant woman, 
who accepts the interpretation; for whom it 
may be said: “Their once flaming regard is 
sobered by time in either breast, and losing in 
violence what it gains in extent, it becomes 
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a thorough good understanding. ‘They resign 
each other without complaint to the good 
offices which man and woman are severally 
appointed to discharge in time, and exchange 
the passion which once could not lose sight of 
its object, for a cheerful disengaged further- 
ance, whether present or absent, of each other’s 
designs. At last they discover that all which 
at first drew them together,—those once sa- 
cred features, that magical play of charms,— 
was deciduous, had a prospective end, like the 
scaffolding by which the house was built ; and 
the purification of the intellect and heart from 
year to year is the real marriage foreseen and 
prepared from the first, and wholly above 
their consciousness.” 
HELEN CAMPBELL... 


It seems to me that there can be but one 
answer to the marriage question, and that is 
this, “‘ Circumstances alter cases.” Maturity 
is a matter of temperament and condition 
rather than of years. One girl is older at 
twenty, or even at eighteen, that is, wiser, 
more patient, and with more of the “ sweet 
reasonableness” that will fit her to rule a lit- 
tle kingdom well and wisely, than another at 
thirty. One flower blossoms in May, another 
in August. Strawberries ripen in June, and 
pears in September. Probably, as a rule, be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five is the best age 
for a girl’s marriage. But there can be no 
positive statements as to such a matter. 

Jutia C. R. Dorr. 


Who knows, or who shall venture to de- 
cide, what is the most suitable age for girls to 
marry? There are no two cases alike. In 
disposition, taste and character great dissimi- 
larities will always be found. No rule can 
meet the peculiar condition of all. We might 
as well attempt to number the stars in the 
heavens, or count the sands on the seashore. 

There are many reasons why marriage of 
girls from eighteen to twenty-one would seem to 
promise the happiest union, always provided 
that true love was the foundation, and the 
right one made his appearance, in due season, 
and was not himself much older. At that 
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age, if the character is above reproach, there 
should be every promise of their developing 
into pure and noble maturity. Habits and 
peculiarities have not become so fixed that it 
might be a hard struggle for either to yield 
gracefully their own wishes for the occa- 
sional gratification of the other. In early 
marriages there would seem to be a brighter 
promise of a perfect union. They learn 
more readily to bear one another’s burdens, 
until it becomes a second nature, and neither 
is conscious of practising any self-denial. 

The first year of married life will, of neces- 
sity, be the most trying, because the husband 
and wife are learning to know and under- 
stand each other, and if young and truly 
loving, will be quick to avoid collision. They 
will hear the first ripple which hints of 
‘breakers ahead!” and with very little effort 
steer clear of them. But after twenty-five 
years of unrestrained freedom this will not be 
so easy. The will has hardened, has become 
more resolute and unyielding on both sides. 
Habits are formed which are quite independ- 
ent of the wishes and comfort of a second 
party. A slight disagreement is not so easily 
settled by a gentle, loving glance, and words 
and looks are interchanged that may leave a 
sore spot for years in the most generous 
nature. 

But there are circumstances beyond control 
sometimes, that must prevent early marriage. 
The lady’s education may be unfinished, or 
the gentleman’s business not sufficient to 
warrant a comfortable support, and in such 
cases may render an early marriage as unwise. 
Those who delay marriage until their habits 
become too firmly fixed to yield kindly to an- 
other’s wishes, or peculiarities, have not, we 
think, so sure a prospect of a pleasant and 
harmonious life. We would sooner trust an 
early union to carry the wedded pair down 
to a peaceful old age, not only without de- 
creasing the love that first drew them togeth- 
er, but with full assurance that it will grow 
purer and brighter, until that perfect day 
when both, having passed over the dark river, 
shall stand with clearer vision and purified 
love before the throne of God. 


But each one must, in this matter, be a 
law unto themselves. Whether married early 
or late in life, each should strive, in all gentle- 
ness to bear one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. 

EuNIcE WHITE BEECHER. 


Without favoring very late marriages, I 
regard immature marriages as a fruitful 
source of unhappiness. Circumstances be- 
ing equal, no girl should marry until 
she is fully mature in body and mind, 
with tastes sufficiently formed to enable her 
to make an intelligent choice of the compan- 
ion of her future life. Furthermore, it is de- 
sirable that before marriage she should have 
an opportunity to see something of the world 
and to partake of the amusements of her age, 
that she may not afterwards be pursued with 
regret for having been defrauded of the en- 
joyment of her youth. To fix a precise limit 
of age is impossible in a case which varies 
with each individual. 

Mary L. Booru. 


Among the happy marriages I have known 
intimately there have been some of the hap- 
piest where the contracting parties were both 
in middle life, or even past it; and I have 
known some where they were so young that 
under the inspiration of first love and gener- 
ous youth, the two became one so completely 
as to realize Swedenborg’s dictum that a truly 
married pair appears in the spiritual world, at 
a distance, as one angel, and on nearer ap- 
proach two free contrasted individualities 
tenderly disciplining each other into a divine 
harmony; while in the case of the elder 
couples, it was the harmonious coming to- 
gether of two self-sufficing worlds. The phys- 
ical constitution of children, it is said, is more 
likely to be healthy where the parents are 
rather young, but when parents are them- 
selves already developed in intellect and 
moral character, their educational power must 
needs be superior, and I have observed that 
their children exemplify this. You will say 
that I am rather stating the question than 


answering it. Practically, my advice would 
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always be that the girl should never marry 
till she meets with some one whom she feels 
to be the satisfaction of her ideal, in the 
spirit if not entirely so in the form of his 
character ; nor ever sacrifice to circumstances 
or personal influence her absolute freedom to 
choose for herself. I think the chapter 
in Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s “ Duties 
of Women,” entitled “A Woman’s Duty 
to Herself,’ contains the panace for 
preventing false marriage (marriage which is 
not holy union) that is perhaps the greatest 
fountain of evil in human life! 


ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


I fear, should I undertake to answer the 


THE MODERN BARBER: A STUDY. 


question under discussion, I should speak 
from a grandmotherly realization of respon- 
sibilities, and of the full sense of them to 
which I seem but just arrived, and say:— 
Don’t marry tillsixty! But seriously, I hard- 
ly think the answer is one to be put in 
figures ; it is a matter of circumstance and 
qualification,—of heart, mind and conscience 
—and must vary with all varying condition 
and development. It should be a question of 
what makes a woman fit for married life, not 
of when she shall be pronounced so. I have 
given my views briefly. I could not come 
nearer my decision on such a point, though I 
might dissect to any extent upon the heads 
involved. ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 


THE MODERN BARBER: A STUDY. 


By Henry M. GALLAHER, D.D. 


We call popular errors the false opinions 
and mistaken beliefs which arise from the 
weakness of our judgment, from the imper- 
fection of our knowledge, or the deception of 
our senses. At times they come from our 
credulity ; our too easy assent to what others 
report to us. Hence the success of charla- 
tans, fortune tellers, quacks, and the like. 
Our neglect of inquiry; believing rather 
than going to see; our clinging to exploded 
traditions ; and our senseless respect for au- 
thority, which lead many to hold a thing true 
because they have seen it in print: these also 
are causes. 

To this infirmity of our nature we owe it 
that so many, even in our day, believe that 
old maids and mothers-in-law are unpleasant 
and provoking ; that to spill salt is unlucky ; 
while to see the new moon over the left 
shoulder is a happy omen. Or again, that 
epitc; is are false; that if your ears tingle 
some one is abusing you; and that thirteen at 
a table means death to one of them. How 
many shudder at breaking a mirror, or at 
a dog howling near their home; disaster 





is not far off, they say; and what sensible 
people declare to you, “If visitors come on 
Monday, they will come all the week.” 

It may be worth while to examine some of 
these vulgar errors. 

Now, one of the mistaken beliefs which 
still lingers to our time is this, that barbers are 
garrulous, that they talk vastly too much and 
too familiarly to their afflicted patrons. In 
days of yore, ere the newspaper and the 
city editor, that snatcher up of unconsidered 
trifles, were invented ; when the barber’s shop 
was a repository for all the small talk and 
fresh gossip of the community, no doubt the 
tonsorial artist found it to his profit to gather 
and retail as big a budget of news, true or 
false, as his eager customers might desire. 

Partridge, in Fielding’s story, is a gabby fel- 
low ; Nello, in Romola, is an inextinguishable 
babbler ; Figaro, in the opera, prates glibly ; 
the barber in Don Quixote proses uncon- 
scionably ; and Oliver Dain, the barber and 
Prime Minister of Louis XI., would chatter, 
like a brook forever, if his cynical master gave 
him opportunity. From these worthies came 
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the belief that barbers must gabble and are 
altogether unable to hold their tongue. But 
all this is now vanished with the things be- 
yond the flood, and the present generation 
of barbers is polite, unobtrusive and silent. 
All solicitation, alluring, and inveigling one 
into the purchase of oils, dyes, pomades, 
scented waters, and hair restorers, is no longer 
the vogue with the gentler sort of barbers ; 
their dignity is above such cajolery. Save 
a soft insinuation, as if the pressure of 
your business made you oblivious, else you, 
yourself, would surely suggest the thing; ex- 
cept, I say, a suave whisper, that perhaps 
your hair needs “trimming a little” or “ does 
the razor hurt ?” or “‘a shampoo might cleanse 
the scalp,” our barbers are exemplars of at- 
tentive and reserved good breeding. 

Few things, in our excitable and dusty life, 
are more soothing than a long, lazy ‘‘shave.” 
The Turkish bath offers indeed a calm and 
dreamy ending, but then you must first pass 
through such sweating and pounding, such 
rubbing and roasting, that one feels he has 
to pay a purgatory for his paradise. Sham- 
pooing leaves a May and Spring-like feel- 
ing in the hair, but the process is rude 
and violent, though I confess to a partiality 
for an occasional hair “ touzzling,” as Squire 
Western calls it. 

But from first to last, shaving is a delight ; 
the sinking into the lap of “a too easy chair ;” 
the happy knack which seat, and back, and 
foot-stool have of accommodating themselves 
to the shape of your weary body ; the languid 
manner with which you recline ; the indolent 
way you stretch out your lower limbs as if you 
were saying, ‘ Now I'll take it easy,” ‘“ This 
is solid comfort ;” all this is a calm ecstacy. 
No wonder one sometimes drops into slumber 
under such sweet treatment as this, and not 
extortinoate is it when in such case your 
silent and obsequious attendant looks for a 
slender pecuniary forfeit. What more pleas- 
ing, cheaper, or more innocent luxury can be 
discovered, and where else can you say so 
truly, “Here you get your money’s worth”? 

Insomnia is a modern and, alas! a popular 
disease, but if aught can “ minister to a mind 
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diseased” the barber’s art and the barber’s 
chair are the simplest and the least expensive 
of sleeping potions. To be sure there are a 
few trifling drawbacks—for nothing on earth 
is perfect ; what sun is without spots, or dia- 
mond flawless, or sky without a cloud? 

At times barbers neglect to shave me as 
‘close” as I could wish, but they rarely fail 
in cutting off more hair from my head than I 
bargained for. One needs request them to 
shave the beard smoothly, but no word is re- 
quired as to the hair: their irrepressible ten- 
dency is to shear away too many of our flowing 
locks. No caution, warning, or remonstrance 
seems to succeed with them: hair is their nat- 
ural enemy and they are not satisfied till it be 
laid low. This is the reason we never see a 
Chinaman in a barber’s shop: his “queue” 
would be in danger. 

Then again, there are moments when the 
shaving water might be made a few degrees 
warmer without interfering with its virtue; 
and, if one dared to suggest so violent an in- 
novation, why not abolish the soap, as Mrs. 
Battle would do away with different colors in 
cards, and permit unmixed tepid water to 
soften the beard? 

The chief grievance is “waiting for your 
turn.” This is a dismal loss of time. Palliatives 
are offered: one may, while he waits, read the 
newspapers ; or peruse, on the mugs, the gild- 
ed names of exclusive customers; or wonder 
at the deft fingers of the artists in’ hair; or 
study the back parts of phrenology ; or admire 
one’s self in the many mirrors; or judge of the 
latest fashion in waistcoats; or guess wheth- 
er the feet of the customers are natives of St. 
Louis or Chicago; but no true remedy has up 
to this writing, been suggested. If patrons 
could appoint beforehand the hour of 
their visits—but uncertainty is inseparable 
from a barber’s shop, and what can we, weak 
mortals, do with what Frederick of Prussia 
called, 

‘¢ The mighty monarch, Chance” ? 

Never shave, or always shave, 1s the motto. 
The beard which is suffered to grow, like 
Mahomet’s, without ever knowing the steel, 
will be soft, silky and shiny, and altogether a 
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lovely thing: while the beard which is shaved 
and then allowed to grow again, will become 
stiff and harsh and without gloss, like dead 
hair. 

When a moustache of some years’ standing 
is removed, the upper lip will appear to have 
fallen in. Unless the mouth be disagreeable 
or deformed, public speakers should always 
shave ; for the beard conceals all facial ex- 
pression. To induce others to shave, the 
Hollanders declare that the beard came in 
with sin, or is the consequence of it; that 
Adam was created beardless; and that no 
angel has a beard, as the celestial character 
would be destroyed by it. Luther shaved 
to remind him of his sins, which he ought 
in this way mow down every day; Beau 
Brummell to give himself something to do; 
Napoleon that he might not be like other 
monarchs who had barbers to reap their 
chins; Scipio shaved every day that he 
might be clean without as he wished to be 
within. 

Most of our heroes wore smooth, clean 
faces: Alexander and Frederick the Great ; 
Cesar; Peter of Russia, who taxed beards, as 
Swift wished to tax the beauty of the ladies, 
they being the judges; Goethe; Milton; Dr. 
Johnson ; Scott; Washington ; Joseph, when 
he went before Pharaoh; the Pope, and Mr. 
Beecher. 

Most bald-headed and all red-haired gen- 


tlemen let their whiskers grow. Some bald 
men have a luxuriant growth of beard, as if 
the hair on their heads had taken a land-slide 
to their chin ; and as to the gentlemen of the 
red hair, every one knows that red is a per- 
manent and glorious color ; that Venus, Helen 
of Troy, and Mary of Scots possessed hair 
of that hue; and that all painters love the 
“ Rossas.” 

Barbers do not shave each the other, but 
each shaves himself; no one knows why, un- 
less it be that conscience compels him to try 
on his own skin the friction he so often prac- 
tices upon others, and thus having felt sorrow 
himself he, like Dido, will know how to feel 
for it in others. 


“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


Most of our barbers are Germans, and Ger- 
mans are the spectacle-wearing race, yet one 
never sees a barber at work using eye-glasses. 
This arises from their constant contemplation 
of that noble object, 


‘The human face divine ” 


which preserves their perspicacity and keeps 
clear and acute their visual organs. 
I set out to discuss some half dozen “ pop- 


” 


ular errors ;” the barbers, however, took pos- 

session of me, and only, with the king in 

Shakespeare : 

‘«Thus far have I progressed into the bowels of the 
land,” 
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How many happy hours I’ve faced 
The altars of the Muses’ shrine, 
And linked with rose-rhymes, line by line, 
A girdle for the Sonnet’s waist; 
Her snowy bosom loosely laced 
With sprays of fragrant eglantine,— 
The fillet for her hair a vine,— 
Her feet in jewelled sandals cased; 





Then to a melody more sweet 

Than Pan upon his reed-pipes played,— 
Soft as the south-born gales repeat, 

Clear as the brook-pulse of the glade, — 
I’ve seen her dance on twinkling feet, 

And heard her sing the song I made. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS. 
VII—FANNY DAVENPORT. 
By LisLe LESTER. 


Of this lady it may be truly said, she is 
“to the manner born.” Everything about 
her, from cradlehood back to her mother’s 
Vining blood, is and was of the art dramatic. 
To write the history of Fanny Davenport, is 
to simply write one chapter of a family 
record where every member forms equally 
important chapters. It was some years ago 
when the subject of this sketch was the 
stellar attraction at Daly’s Theatre, but she is 
remembered as a tall, symmetrical girl with a 
pure patrician face, clearly defined features 
and brimful of dramatic ability. People 
were more than usually interested in her 
because the fame of father and mother, as 
artists, sat upon her shoulders as their gifted 
child. Mrs. Davenport, an ‘English born 
artist, was known to the world as Fanny Vin- 
ing before she married. Mr. Edward L. 
Davenport, a Bostonian by birth, “none 
knew but to love ””—his theatrical history is a 
page of brilliant records in the imperishable 
lore of the stage. Of Mr. Davenport, Anna 
Cora Mowatt wrote many things that con- 
sidered to-day, in the reflex light of advanced 
theories, point with emphasis to the argu- 
ments that the talents and characteristics of 
parents crop out in full bloom in their 
progeny. Mrs. Mowatt, speaking of Mr. 
Davenport’s engagement with her in 1846, 
said: “Edward L. Davenport of Boston was 
strongly recommended to Mr. Mowatt by old 
members of the profession. His high moral 
character, his unassuming and gentlemanly 
manners, his wonderful versatility and indis- 
putable talents, caused him to be selected as 
the person who was to travel with us during 
my second year on the stage. Upon this 
selection every succeeding month and year 
gave us new cause for congratulation.” In 
another part of her book the talented author, 


referring to a trip to Louisville from Vicks- 
burg on board the steamer ‘“ Alexander 
Scott,” said: ‘We passed five days in this 
floating palace with Henry Clay. He was 
cheered wherever we stopped. Our pass- 
engers exerted themselves to entertain our 
fellow-passenger and honored guest, but none 


contributed so largely to his amuse- 
ment as Mr. Davenport. He _ sang 
comic, patriotic and _ sentimental songs 
and recited humorous sketches, _ per- 


sonating five or six different characters.” 
She gives a graphic description of Mr. Daven- 
port assuming the dress and character of an 
old-time Yankee farmer during that trip, and 
seeking an introduction to Henry Clay. The 
illustrious statesman did not know him when 
he entered the cabin and was introduced, but 
when he was laughing heartily over one of the 
“ downeaster’s” speeches and was told who 
he was, he joined in the merriment and en- 
joyed the joke as'much as any of the pass- 
engers who were convulsed with laughter. 
Fanny Davenport was born in London in 
1850, just opposite the British Museum. Her 
first appearance was made in Boston, the 
birthplace of her father, at the Howard 
Atheneum as the child in ‘ Metamora.” 
Her initial appearance in New York city was 
at Niblo’s in 1862, as “ King Charles,” in 
“ Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady.” She 
was then twelve years old. A child whose 
lot was cast among footlights, wings and 
grooves—whose father and mother were 
noted artists—whose baby eyes took in the 
walls of the old British Museum, before any 
other structure in the world,—what wonder 
she became an actor! What more natural 
thing than she should trot on as the child in 
“Metamora” and other parts for little born- 
artists! If ever a “youngster was cut out” 
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for the stage it was little Fanny Davenport. 
When Miss Davenport became leading lady 
of Daly’s theatre, she was one of the loveliest 
women on the stage. A profile of her gave 
to the eyes a perfection of facial beauty—like 
her father in the classic sweep of chin and 
outline of cheek, like her mother in shape of 
nose and forehead, the whole as purely a 
model face as could be found. The figure 
like her mother’s, tall, slender, willowy, plump 
and round, and very graceful. She was not 
so strong an artist as Matilda Heron, nor so 
magnetic as Clara Morris, but she created 
and led the school of society-drama upon the 
American stage. She reproduced modern 
society, she individualized present-day char- 
acters in society, and the devotees of fashion- 
able life seeing in her the mirror held up for 
their own inspection, became enraptured with 
such a novel phase of stage realism. To 
Mr. Daly and Miss Davenport belong the 
origin of the so-called society-drama craze 
that swept the metropolitan stage like a “new 
broom.” Miss Davenport’s wardrobe became 
the subject of columns of notices in daily 
newspapers, ladies crowded the theatres to 
see Fanny's clothes, and how she wore them. 

Miss Davenport had abilities for better act- 
ing than this society trash demanded ; but 
whatever the public demand, the theatre will 
produce, and many fine talents are buried 
under the quality that is most called for. 
When Miss Davenport starred and was final- 
ly dismembered from the Daly theatre, she 
did better work professionally. In point of 
character, she was very independent and quite 
original. She has trite ideas, is a good con- 
versationalist, and well educated. 

She has acquired a national reputation, and 
her greatest success, as a star, has been in 
“Fedora.” A few years ago she married a 
Mr. Price, a professional gentleman, who very 
successfully manages her business and conducts 
her affairs upon the stage. Notwithstanding 
that she has lost the lithe willowy 
figure, and in spite of wish and effort has 
grown heavy in flesh, she is still a favorite 


and incomparable artist in many roles. It 


may be confidently asserted that there has 
never been a more popular artist before the 
New York city public than the subject of 
this paper. Her pictures were circulated in 
private albums and artistic collections all 
over the United States; she was the beneficiary 
of the fact that she was retained in one 


theatre long enough to harvest as well as sow; 


she did not suffer from the constant shifting 
about from one theatre to another while build- 
ing up her popularity—the public knew she 
was a fixture as well as a favorite at a certain 
theatre. The theatre and Miss Davenport 
became identical, and the profuseness of city 
theatre advertising benefited the leading lady. 

At Canton, Pa., the Davenport homestead 
shelters the renowned family. It is a little 
quiet town of abovt 2,000 inhabitants, not 
far from Elmira, N. Y. There Mr. Daven- 
port died not long since. Mrs. Davenport is 
one of the best teachers for amateur talent in 
the country. She personally instructed and 
supervised the theatrical education of her 
children, of whom there are Fanny, Blanche, 
May, Edgar and Florence. The latter and 
youngest daughter married a gentleman by 
the name of Tiers, if report be correct, of 
which the author has grave doubts. May 
Davenport gave some promise for the lyric 
stage for some time, but has not been heard 
of in that line of labor. Edgar, the only 
brother, has made quite a creditable record 
for a new actor; he appeared with Fanny 
and played in her company several seasons. 
When E. L. Davenport dropped away, the 
family honor in dramatic art seemed left to 
Fanny alone, at least so it has proven to the 
present date. In 1880, when Anna Dickin- 
son wrote “The American Girl,” Fanny 
Davenport was the one to produce it. In 
her hands it was a good play, and why it was 
shelved is a mystery. It required good dress- 


ing, and Miss Davenport’s reputation in dress- 


ing was at the zenith of the modiste’s capa- 
bility. The wardrobe for “The American 
Girl” was a marvel of richness and beauty; 
Miss Davenport was at her best in prime, 
rich, well-developed, splendid womanhood. 
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Critics said the character was not up to the 
individuality of the woman who played it, 
but the costuming outdid Fanny’s best, and 
out-Fannied Fanny. It was truly magnificent. 
She produced the play in several cities, 
and then it became more oblivious than any 
American girl we ever heard of, who had 
once created a stir, In “Fedora” Miss 
Davenport was “at home” successfully. 
“Fedora” and the artist are as identical in 
this country to-day as “ Camille” and Matilda 
Heron were a few years ago. 

Professionally Miss Davenport has visited 
England and played over all the routes in the 
United States. It may not be said she has 
done great things for dramatic art, although 
the leader in society-plays; but belonging to 
a family of artists, possessing the true genius 
of her race, and a success as an attraction, as 
well as a beautiful woman, she holds a 
position to. be honored and justly to be 
recognized as a part of the central history, 
the nucleus interest of the American stage. 
Upon the credit side of the treasurer’s book 
of the American Dramatic Fund ‘stands her 
name, and three figures in more places than 
one. She has loosened her purse strings legion 
of times for the poor of the profession, and 
has contributed largely to the support of her 
own, who fill the homestead at Canton. Few 
calls were ever made upon her generosity 
that she did not “respond to. She has been 
an industrious artist, if not the hardest work- 
ing of them; her labors were always well 
directed and her time judiciously employed 
—doubtless she owes this to the experience 
and management of her parents. One rarely, 
if ever, heard of Miss Davenport seeking a 
position or being long idle, ora victim of bad 
management, poor seasons, and struggling 
combinations. In this she has been either 
fortunate, or very wise, or both. 

Her personality is indisputably American, 
although English born, and of an English 
mother, and as she appears upon the stage 
possesses more Davenport traits than Vin- 
ing characteristics. Had her palmy efforts 
been directed to something besides society 
parts, she would have made a name that would 


have been enrolled beside Heron, Morris or 
Anderson. To a certain extent, she has 
proven her right by capability to this galaxy, 
but her best days were passed presenting 
society to society, and that element of hu- 
manity exhibited by its patronage how much 
it admired itself, and at the same time how 
well Miss Davenport understood all their 
tastes and weaknesses. 

As an artist her methods are emphatic and 
charming ; her stage presence is magnificent ; 
her elocution better than the average star, 
and her acting entirely free from what is 
called by amateur critics “mannerisms.” A 
graceful woman always, and always attractive 
to the amusement-loving world, catering to 
the taste of the present, as is the custom 
of artists, citizens, speakers, players and trades- 
men, she is one of the favorites of the drama- 
loving public, intensely admired and popularly 
patronized. 

If Miss Davenport’s taste did not naturally 
run to the so-called society drama, she proved 
herself the better artist in doing so famously 
well what was not her greatest ambition— 
perhaps upon the principle conveyed in the 
lines that occur in “ Julius Caesar: ” 


‘* Look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not your looks put on purpsoes, 
But bear it—as our Roman actors do— 
With untried spirits, and formal constancy. ” 


Miss Davenport has shown a meritorious 
character for industry and independence, and 
she seems to have escaped much of the wear 
and tear of jarring elements, strifes and dis- 
cords that have been the fate of struggling 
actors. With general success and favorable 
seasons she has kept the even tenor of her 
way, and is to-day one of the best attractions 
in the country. 

The domestic relations of Miss Davenport 
are very pleasant. Married to Mr. Edmund 
Price, she is content and happy as a wife ; her 
mother, whom she reveres, is with her in that 
sweet companionship, second to no other in 
life; her sisters and brother are all happy- 
hearted members of the family home, and 
when all together around the altars of that 
resting place they make a very merry band 


indeed. 
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(The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 


and are protected by copyright in every instance.—EpITOR, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE.] 


THE MODERN WOMAN AND DRESS. 


In every form of life, where any class is 
under the control of one superior power, the 
disposition to lay a heavy hand on those who 
are subordinate, or expected to follow the 
laws or teachings of this higher power, has 
been manifested from the earliest period. 
But no arbitrary government can be found 
that so utterly subjugates its followers as that 
of the tyrant Fashion. Her slaves are fully 
conscious that they are in chains which many 
would gladly throw off, but none dare take 
the initiative steps toward throwing off 
the shackles. 

We are often asked why we do not speak 
out plainly on the absurdities of the prevail- 
ing modes. In plain words, what good will 
it do? Public speakers and the press are 
constantly expressing their scorn of such 
weakness as women show in blindly follow- 
ing the dictates of fashion, however reprehen- 
sible. The fashion plates in all the maga- 
zines, that are expected to be posted in every 
change the fickle goddess invents, grow every 
month more ridiculous—more like the mis- 
representation found in “Punch,” or such paper 
than like an honest delineation of the styles 
that ladies are expected to copy. And very 
strangely, those who urge us to contribute our 
mite toward a reform, stand before us them- 
selves, marvellous structures ; the hair frizzed, 
braided, curled and puffed to a wonderful ex- 
tent, and a small, delicate face peeping out 
from under it, and this deformity borne about 
on high heels and the tips of the toes, the pain 
and discomfort of such unnatural locomotion 


endured because “it is the fashion.” Yet the 
fair inquirers appear wholly unconscious that 
their own disfigurement was a stronger appeal 
for help than any words could have been. 
Those who move in fashionable circles are, 
or should be, the best reformers. Not lack- 
ing independence in other things, let them 
step forward for one season, dress as richly as 
their means will warrant, but enhance the 
richness of their attire by its beautiful sim- 
plicity, and mark the change just one season 
will effect. But however brave in all else, 
they dare not take a stand against the tyrant 
Fashion. “Oh! we couldn’t think of taking such 
a step. It would make us so conspicuous 
through the singularity of theact. We should 
feel that it was not modest to take such a 
step. No onepersoncan produce any change 
in this matter; it must be simultaneous.” 
Had all reformers reasoned thus, what would 
now be the condition of the civilized world? 
Was ever any reasoning more ridiculous ? 
Let some entirely new fashion be hinted at, 
no matter how absurd, and these very per- 
sons would be the most eager to get the first 
chance to display it on their own persons. 
But Fashion is a tyrant, and volumes written 
in the attempt to control the evils she brings, 
will have little, effect until women no longer 
fear her, and will not shrink in any efforts to 
defyher. In every age there have arisen those 
who have attempted to dethrone her, but her 
changes are so abrupt and frequent, who is 
able to keep track of her erratic movements ? 
The old look with dismay upon the vaga- 
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ries of the young, and their folly in being 
governed by such a capricious mistress, but 
might not a backward glance to their own 
early days reveal equal absurdities in the 
fashions of that period, or it may be that the 
style of dress to which for years they have 
pertinaciously adhered may be quite as sin- 
gular in the eyes of their grandchildren? 

We vividly remember the look of disappro- 
bation on our grandmother’s face when we 
came to her for inspection after dressing for 
our first party. We stood at fourteen a full 
half head taller than the dear little woman, 
but were abashed at the earnestness with 
which she ridiculed our attire. A very nar- 
row skirt, with a few gatherings in the back ; 
three small pleats on each side over the hips 
(seven yards was then a full dress pattern) ; 
a full waist, with a narrow band around 
the neck, the belt almost under the 
arms; a large ‘“ Vandyke” or cape over 
the shoulders; the hair combed upon the top 
of the head and tied tightly, and then twisted 
into a knot or bow with curls hanging over on 
each side, and all kept in place by a huge 
tortoise shell comb,—our first high-topped 
comb. What a wonderful work of art it 
seemed to our eyes! And the dress—our 
first silk—of changeable hues, how stylish we 
thought it, and how sure every one must 
recognize its elegance! Yet here was this 
“little grandma,” whose judgment, next to 
our mother’s, we looked upon as infallible, 
looking with disdain upon it, and turning our 
lovely outfit into ridicule! It was heart- 
breaking! And for our first party, too! 

But how was our revered critic attired? 
The soft white hair, still very abundant, was 
brushed straight from the brows, and the 
back hair, carefully combed up, met on the 
top of the head, not tied, but rolled as tightly 
as it could be drawn over what was then 
called a ‘“‘pillow”—a short time past it was 
called a “rat,’—and fastened by two long 
silver pins, with arrow heads; a spotless white 
mull cap, with a very high crown, and deep 
frills, was put on over this pillow and tied 
with a broad black satin ribbon in a bow on 
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top. A string of gold beads, a square of 
white lace was folded over the shoulders and 
crossed in pleats in front, and the ends drawn 
under the open front of the heavy black satin 
dress, the waist made very long clear to the 
hips, with a long point before and behind the 
skirt,—not trailed, but immensely full; very 
high-heeled slippers, and on her arm a large 
black satin bag or “reticule,” embroidered 
with white beads, in which was the 
ever-present knitting work and snuff-box. 
This completed her costume. And _ this 
quaintly attired little grandmother thought 
our newer style unutterably absurd! 
We had never seen her dressed otherwise, 
and, therefore, for her it seemed all right ; but, 
nevertheless, it looked exceedingly ugly to us, 
and to think of wearing anything in that style, 
or seeing our mother in it, would have been 
intolerable. No doubt our new dress, in 
which we then rejoiced, would seem equally 
undesirable to our grandchildren. 

In the midst of these never ceasing changes 
in fashion, and the folly that leads her votaries 
to follow every new whim, expostulation or 
advice is useless. But in this age of improve- 
ment and invention, by which something new 
is constantly brought to us, and, discarding 
old ways and devices for the better things 
which skill and genius give us, it is surprising 
that in the realms of fashion we find so little 
purely original. Like the poor horse in the 
tread mill, fashion goes nearly the same cir- 
cuit, with just enough variation to attract and 
startle the beholder, but comes to the end 
about once in fifty years. Then she is com- 
pelled to reproduce styles with some strange 
additions, on the same general plan with the 
wardrobes and adornment of our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers. The genius 
of invention does not seem disposed to come 
to the aid of fashion and her adherents. 

Addison in his writings often criticized, and 
very severely, the prevailing fashions of his 
time, which very strangely our ladies of the 
upper classes, only a few years past, foolishly 
reproduced. We do not quote his words for 
fear the homely language of that period 
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might shock the greater refinement of our 
days, unless arranged for opera or theatre ; 
then his wholesome counsels might be listened 


to in public without a blush. 
Many fashions of the present age tend so 


largely toward extravagance and impoverish- 
ment, as well as to the permanent injury to 
health and long sufferings, that for those 
reasons, if no others, one would suppose the 
votaries of fashion, in all its forms, would be 
roused to a candid investigation of the injury 
and wrong done and draw back before it be- 
comes too late. 

Every little while we hear the cry of hard 
times, and all that feel the unusual pressure 
acknowledge the necessity of retrenchment. 
The husbands who supply the funds for home 
consumption earnestly show that strict econ- 
omy and relinquishing all luxuries and need- 
less expenses is the only chance of coming 
out from under the cloud with an untarnished 
name, and retaining the means to once more 
build up the family fortunes into a reputable 
competency. But while willing to bear half 
the burden, and act with great economy in 
all household expenditures, too many wives 
feel the bondage of Fashion and lack the 
courage and good sense to cast off those fet- 
ters and act independently. And many, we 
are grieved to say, try always to economize 
and help except in those ways that come 
under the dominions of Fashion. They wait 
and wait, and try one way after another hop- 
ing that they may pass the crisis without any 
change in those outlays that give them a posi- 
tion as ladies of style and fashion, until in such 
an hour as they think not the last chance of 
retrieving their fortune is swept away, and 
they sink with no hope of regaining their 
former position. We acknowledge that, under 
the present dispensation, it is almost impos- 
sible to combine true economy and the 
‘“‘height of fashion ;” therefore, people of lim- 
ited means are bound to shake off these 
fetters and be governed by good practical 
common sense, or become so involved as to 
threaten the peace and prosperity of their 
families. 


Think how fashions change, and candidly 
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ask yourselves if each change, at least for 
some years past, has not led to greater ex- 
penses. Only a short time since, compara- 
tively, immense hoops or crinolines were all 
the rage, and then the excuse for the great 
cost of a fashionable dress was that so much 
material was needed to cover gracefully this 
unbecoming extension, that a laboring or 
salaried man could not furnish his wife and 
daughters with decent apparel and lay by 
money for time of need. Then hoops were 
gradually cast aside, and what was saved? 
Nothing. The material not now needed to 
envelope those immense “ hoops,” is now cut 
up into trimming so extravagantly that just 
as much material is needed, and far more 
expense in making is incurred. Gored skirts 
soon took their place, and the dress skirt 
is now made so narrow and scant as to 
greatly impede the natural actions of the 
limbs, and make a graceful carriage impos- 
sible. But the same number of yards is re- 
quired. Heavy, elaborate and very expen- 
sive ruffles, and flounces, cover the skirts, 
and pads and steels are used to such 
an extent that if one lifts up a dress that 
is “in the height of fashion,” and thinks 
of the poor frail bodies that must carry such 
a weight, they cannot but feel that even 
the crinoline, however disfiguring, is prefer- 
able in helping to carry the burden. 

But the absurdity and discomfort is not all 
nor the worst features in the case. Unless 
able to have all the dresses made, what time 
has a housekeeper or mother left to manu- 
facture a dress with the required amount of 
trimmings, without neglecting home duties? 
If she employs a dressmaker to come to the 
house paying her at the present rate of two 
and a half dollars a day—and a full-rigged 
fashionable dressmaker requires full one 
week’s rapid work unless her employer assists— 
not less tham fifteen dollars, besides board, 
is consumed in the construction of a dress, 
and to this bill there will be a goodly num- 
ber of extras appended. Now, unless the 
husband and father is a man of wealth, can 
he, without injury to his business, supply 
such sums as this to meet the bills for fash- 
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ionable attire? But a gentleman pays from 
fifty to a hundred dollars for a dress suit, and 
about the same for an overcoat, it will be 
argued. Yes; but only men of large means 
do this. But where the husband or father 
has one suit for extra occasions, the ladies 
of the family have several, each one cost- 
ing as much, or more. 
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Work by the sewing machine is now done 
so much more rapidly than when done by 
hand, that fashion-loving people are led from 
one absurdity to another, even if they attempt 
to make their own dresses. If every stitch were 
done by hand, would not that make a great 
change, even among the most ardent devo- 
tees of fashion? 


MEMORIES OF HAMPTON COURT. 


By Henry C. WILSON. 


Of the many pleasant places that nestle 
about mighty London, as chickens nestle 
under the wings of the parent bird, there is 
none toward which the Londoner’s face is 
oftener or more affectionately turned than 
Hampton Court. Though almost within sight 
of the great city, it is to him the embodiment 
of quietness and contentment. Its park 
seems greener, its flowers brighter, and the 
songs of its birds sweeter than any he has 
The Thames flows gently by at 
his feet, unruffled and unsullied, as if it were 
no part of the same stream farther down, that 
bears upon its bosom so much of the com- 
merce of the world. Its nearness to the great 
city, and its close contact with the mighty 
tide of life that ebbs and flows there and is 
never still, may, by contrast, give color to 
his imagination, and frame the picture for him 
But apart from such fancies there 


ever known. 


in gold. 
is a sense of real repose about the place that 
steals into his soul and will not be driven out. 
The quiet seclusion of monastic life with 
which the place was first associated, seems to 
have followed it through six centuries and 
still clings to it. Its history is in keeping with 
the air that surrounds it. It has seen neither 
battles, sieges nor bloodshed; it never had 
a donjon, portcullis, nor barbican; neither 
ghost nor haunted chamber, nor skeleton in 
the closet; yet it has a history and some 
claims to romance. 


Its popularity as a place of recreation may 
be inferred when it is stated that the number 
of visitors to the palace annually, since it was 
thrown open to the public in 1839, has aver- 
aged upwards of 200,000; and as it is the 
only place in or near London that is regularly 
open on Sundays, its galleries of paintings 
are thronged with visitors on that day from 
morning till night. 

The palace is built of dull red brick, with 
scarcely any ornamentation, and consequently 
there is little to recommend it in an archi- 
tectural way. The visitor’s first impression 
is almost sure to be one of disappointment, 
but as he passes under the great archway, 
crosses the Wolsey court, ascends the broad 
stairs, and begins a tour of the rooms whose 
walls are hung with paintings and tapestries 
from floor to ceiling, stopping now and again 
to look out of the windows upon the beauti- 
ful grounds with stately trees and broad walks 
that lie before him, the feeling of disappoint- 
ment yields to one of satisfaction, and he is 
ready to admit that this plain exterior is like 
t2 rough garment that hides a noble heart. 

A connoisseur will scarcely go to Hampton 
Court to gratify his longings for the beauti- 
ful in art, for though there are pictures of all 
schools and of every age, they are in such 
profusion that one’s study of them must, at 
best, be hurried and unsatisfactory. From 
vastness of size and infinity of numbers one 
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turns away with a feeling of satiety, but with- 
out any well defined ideas of excellence in 
any case. After all, picture galleries, with 
their representations of kings, queens, saints 
and common people staring out of their 
square yard of dust-begrimed canvas, are but 
the counterfeit presentment of any company 
we may recall where good, bad and worse 
made up the number. Probably the best and 
most noted group of paintings in the entire 
collection (since the Raphael cartoons have 
been removed to the Kensington Museum) is 
that of Sir Peter Lely’s representing the cele- 
brated beauties of the Court of Charles IT., 
including the notorious Duchess of Cleveland 
and Nell Gwin. 

But considered, Hampton 
Court is the peer of any of its more preten- 
tious rivals, and can boast of having sheltered 
as much of the blue blood of royalty as any 
other building in England. 


historically 


The property 
for two hundred years was a priory belonging 
to the Knights of St. John, of Jerusalem, but 
passed into the possession of Cardinal Wolsey, 
in 1514, when he was at the zenith of his 
power, and was converted by him into a mag- 
nificent palace, and so enlarged as to enclose 
five spacious courts. In addition to a chapel 
of lofty proportions, with windows rich in 
stained glass, and covered by a noble timber 
roof, there were audience chambers and 
rooms of state, a grand banqueting hall that 
could accommodate a thousand guests, and 
kitchens with fire-places so large that an ox 
could be roasted whole. Room was added 
to room until the palace contained fifteen 
hundred apartments, requiring a retinue of 
eight hundred servants, many of whom were 
knights and gentlemen; and children of the 
nobility were also placed in attendance at 
Wolsey’s Court as a means of education. 
Such, briefly, were the palace and the house- 
hold when that most remarkable man of his 
time dispensed his wealth, his patronage and 
his hospitality. 

It required talent of no common order to 
ascend the ladder from the humble beginning 
of a butcher’s son, and become the one man 





in all the realm—the power behind the throne 
that an autocratic monarch feared and envied. 
No man before or since has held the keys 
to so many benefices, or has concentrated in 
his own person so much political and spiritual 
power. With a mind broad enough to direct 
the affairs of a kingdom, he could at the 
same time descend from his exalted position 
to inflict revenge upon one whom he fancied 
had done him an injury. While rector of a 
church in Somerset, he was sentenced to the 
stocks for drunkenness by Sir Amias Paulet; 
on coming to power he repaid Sir Amias by 
compelling him to keep for six years within 
the prescribed bounds of the Temple. 

To recount the offices that he held seems 
like calling the roll in some ecclesiastical con- 
gress. He was Chaplain and Almoner to 
Henry VIII., Reporter of the proceed- 
ings of the Star Chamber, Bishop of Tour- 
nay in Flanders, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, Bishop of Lincoln, Durham 
and Winchester, Archbishop of York, Car- 
dinal and Lord Chancellor, and held besides 
a score of minor offices. Papal bulls were 
issued empowering him to create at pleasure 
knights and dignitaries to attend his person, 
and execute the vast affairs of church and 
His 
revenues were greater than those of the king, 
or any other potentate in Europe. The splen- 
dor of the minister’s household outshone the 
king’s, and Hampton Court had greater fame 
for the magnificence of its displays and the 


state, of which he was the central sun. 


grandeur of its feasts than the royal palace at 
Greenwich. 

Jealousy is as much an infirmity of kings as of 
common mortals, and Henry, at length, began 
to look with envy and suspicion upon Wolsey, 
who, in the division of the honors, appeared 
to be getting the lion’s share. What arts or 
arguments Henry used with his imperious 
minister we ‘do not know, but the former, 
who was no great advocate of forms or pro- 
prieties, persuaded the latter to surrender to 
him possession of Hampton Court, in ex- 
change for which “ the king licensed the Lord 
Cardinal to lie in his royal manor at Rich- 
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mond, at pleasure.” After the transfer of 
Hampton Court, Wolsey repaired to York 
House, Westminster, where he still maintained 
his court, though in a less regal manner, un- 
til he was dismissed in disgrace by the king, 
and York House was confiscated and its name 
changed to Whitehall. 

The great Cardinal, who for so many years 
had held the keys—almost of life and death— 
in the realm, was at last a ruined man. All 
the power and prestige of his great name with 
the splendor of his surroundings had vanished 
like a dream, and he stood alone, forsaken 
and friendless. His barge, which had borne 
him so often in state up the Thames to his 
palace at Hampton, was all that remained to 
him, and stepping into it he quitted York 
House and was rowed up the river to Esher, 
within sight of Hampton Court. The banks 
of the stream and the stream itself, were 
peopled with those who from curiosity had 
gathered to see the great man pass. From 
Esher he wandered away to Leicester, where 
he died broken-hearted and poor. There is 
probably no sadder tale of degradation than 
his, and the plea which he made to the Abbot 
of Leicester has not its rival for pathos in 
the whole range of human language and hu- 
man experience: 


‘*An old man broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye. 
Give him a little earth for charity.” 


After the transfer of the palace to Henry, 
the scenes were frequently shifted, and its 
occupants came and went as they usually do 
in houses which are without histories and un- 
known to fame. But, in brief, it was the resi- 
dence of all the rightful kings and queens of 
England, from Henry VIII. to George II., 
including bluff old Oliver Cromwell, who, 
though without a crown, strode through its 
halls booted and spurred, as if they had never 
echoed to the tread of royalty; taking the 
seat and the very bed which the headless 
Charles had left. But the amenities of a 
court appear to have ill become one whose 
arms, like Othello’s, had “used their dearest 
action in the tented field.” Some strange 
accounts are given us of Cromwell’s eccentri- 


cities, not to call them by a harsher name. 
John Thurlo, his secretary, tells us that “some- 
times he dines with his officers at Hampton 
Court and shows athousand anticks, as throw- 
ing cushions at them, and putting hot coals 
in their pockets and boots. At others, before 
he has half dined, he gives otders for a drum 
to beat and call in his foot guards to snatch 
off the meat from his table and tear it in 
pieces, with many other whimsies ; immedi- 
ately after this, fear and astonishment sit in 
his countenance, and not a nobleman ap- 
proaches him but he fells him.” A most 
gentle, considerate and entertaining host! 
He was no carpet knight, but he knew how 
to govern the State. 

Since Wolsey’s day, the palace has passed 
through various periods of remodeling. Henry 
demolished the Chapel and Great Hall that 
his minister had reared, and rebuilt the same 
from his own designs substantially as we see 
them to-day, except that the beautiful stained 
glass windows, with heraldic emblems and 
numerous figures, illustrating the lineage of 
his several wives, have been added in the 
present reign. The original windows were 
destroyed during the Commonwealth, because 
they were thought to contain “superstitious 
pictures and images,” and plain glass was sub- 
stituted. The Great Hall is over one hun- 
dred feet long by forty wide, and at the height 
of sixty feet is spanned by a majestic speci- 
men of timber roof of that early period. 

While James I. occupied the palace, it was 
a centre of unusual importance by reasonof a 
conference held there between the members 
of the Established Church and the Presby- 
terians to perfect a revision of the Prayer 
Book, and provide for a uniform translation of 
the Bible. As all are aware, the translation 
was accomplished, and “ King James’ Version” 
has become so enshrined in the affections of 
succeeding generations that any later version 
meets with little popular favor. As for the 
revision of the Prayer Book, it encountered 
strong opposition. The King, who presided 
as Moderator, threw his influence on the side of 
the church party, and alarmed many members 
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of the council by hurling his maxim, “No 
bishop, no king,” into the debate. The con- 
cessions asked for by the Presbyterians were 
not made, and from that day the question of 
Church Establishment for England was finally 
settled. 

In the reign of William and Mary, the palace 
suffered another remodeling under the super- 
vision of Sir Christopher Wren, much to the 
disgust of the King’s subjects, for they con- 
sidered a palace that had met the require- 
ments of the extravagant Wolsey and the 
sumptuous Henry quite good enough for 
“Dutch” William, as they called him. Though 
morose and gloomy in disposition, William 
spent much time in laying out the grounds in 
Dutch fashion, and in decorating the interior 
of the palace with the choicest carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons and the brightest frescoes 
of Verrio. 

Hampton Court palace connects the past 
to the present by a long chain of historical 
events, a recital of which, however brief, would 
weary the general reader. A plain, prosy old 
building, it appears to have absorbed in a large 
measure the character of its former occupants, 
and as a cask will retain the odor of the wine 
long after the last drop has been drained, so 
this demure and sleepy-looking building looks 
as if it still harbored the spirits of its former 
tenants. 

The reader will scarcely look for romance 
in such a place, but one little thread has 
crept into the woof of dry historical facts and 
added a tinge of color, as a thread of silk adds 
sheen to the fabric. It is the story of Surrey, 
the ‘“poet-earl,” and the “fair Geraldine.” 
We are told that Surrey performed deeds 
of knightly valor in her behalf, and wrote her 
name with his diamond upon the great east 
window of the palace, where it was preserved 
for many years. The “fair Geraldine” was 
the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter of 
the Earl of Kildare, and second cousin to the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, and was 
brought up with them at Hensdon in 
Hertfordshire under the care of Henry 
VIII. It was there that Surrey met 


her when she was barely thirteen 
years old, and the young earl’s passion for 
her appears to have been more a sentiment 
of admiration than anything else, however 
much his biographers may argue to the con- 
trary, for at the time he was married to a 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and a father. 
In his attendance upon Henry at Hampton 
Court, he often met Geraldine, who was there 
as companion to the Princess Elizabeth, and 
while there is supposed to have written her 
name upon the window-pane, and sung her 
praise in that famous sonnet about which whole 
volumes of speculation have been written, and 
very few grains of authentic information 
brought to light. Surrey, it may be remem- 
bered, belonged to the noble family of Howard, 
his grandfather being Shakespeare’s famous 
“Jockey of Norfolk,” who fell at the disas- 
trous battle of Bosworth Field. In some 
trivial manner he incurred the displeasure of 
Henry, who overwhelmed him with unjust 
accusations and hurried him to the Tower, 
where he was murdered at the early age of 
thirty. 

It was also at Hampton Court that the in- 
cident occurred that gave Pope the subject 
for his poem,’ “The Rape of the Lock.” It 
appears that Lord Petre, in a frolic, cut off a 
lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermoe’s hair, which act 
was afterwards so highly resented by the lady 
that a feud sprung .up between the two fami- 
les portending serious consequences. At this 
juncture a friend, in the capacity of peace- 
maker, induced Pope to ridicule the affair in 
verse, which he did so successfully as to restore 
harmony between the belligerents and prevent 
bloodshed. Thus originated “The Rape of 
the Lock,” which Dr. Johnson pronounced 
“the most original, the most ingenious, and 
the most delightful of all Pope’s composi- 
tions.” 

With the reign of George II., Hampton 
Court ceased to be a royal residence, and 
since then the palace has been a kind of asylum 
for lady pensioners of noble birth—the faded 
remnants of the Court who lag superfluous 
on the stage. 
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THE DYING 


OF JUGURTHA. 


By CHARLES K. BOLTON. 


I. 
Aye ! thy dungeon Rome is gloomy, 
Parted from patrician scum; 
How the cold is creeping through me; 
How my feet and hands grow numb! 
Would this damp and mossy wall were 
Farther from the Tiber’s wave; 
Would my cell were dryer, smaller, 
And a more imposing grave ! 


II. 


Marius, Sulla, ye are victors, 

But to serve the rabble will; 

Men, I scorn ye! when the lictor’s 
Ax its duty shall fulfill, 

Though Jugurtha will be dying 

In these walls of Mamertine, 
Hate will live, and still defying, 
Fire men’s souls as it has mine! 


Ill. 


List ye, Romans! Leave unburied 

These few ashes I bequeath; 

Let me wander, still unferried 

Over stagnant Styx, and breathe 

Fire and blood in every portal, 

Viper sting in every part; 

O that ye were one, and mortal, 

With my dagger through your heart !* 
IV. 

Traitor Bocchus, would I saw thee 

In my dismal dungeon now ! 

May Geetulian vultures gnaw thee; 

Like Albinus may you bow: 

Shade of Cossus and Aeneas ! 

See ! by Mars, a pretty view, 

Romans ’neath the yoke; Rome see us 

Herd thy cattle-legions through ! 


v. 
Gods, how cold ! my limbs are quailing— 
Pollux ! what a bath is here; § 
Gold for votes was never failing, 
But this luxury is dear: 
Tribune Memmius, thou art lonely, 
In this city bought and sold; 
Wretched people ! Memmius only 
Represents the Rome of old. 

VI. 
O Numidia, how I love thee ! 
Would I were unbound again; 
Saddleless, with sky above me, 
Dashing on before thy men; 
Guiding charger by the fore-lock, 
Grasping shield and sabre bright; 
Moving noiseless as the hour-clock; f 
Charging in the dead of night. 

VII. 
Nay—lI wish no food nor sleeping; 
Six long days have left me here; 
Many days my children weeping, 
Wait and hope I will appear; 
And the Tiber six days waking, 
Stretches downward to the sea; 
Twice three times, the sunlight breaking, 
Gilds the temples over me. 

Vil. 

Death, I feel thee, feel thee nearer, 
Chilling now my very heart ! 
Rome, thou crumbling mound, if here were 
Gold, how soon I might depart: 
City, bound by one desire, 
Soon to perish, if device 
Can but find for thee a buyer, 
And agree upon the price ! 


IX. 


Sol is kissing drowsy Tiber, 
And descending in the west; 


Gods! I’m ch 


illed in every fibre— 


Going naked to my rest ! 


Wretched Sen 
I have fought 


ate, unrepenting 
and bribed and bled; 


Still I hate thee, unrelenting— 


Rome, I’m fai 


* When the spectators did not admire one of the shows 
of Caligula, he is saidto have exclaimed: ‘Would that 
the people of Rome had but one neck, so that I might 
behead them all at once.” 


nting—dying—dead ! 


§ “He descended into this place [the dungeon] with a 
smile, saying, ‘What a cold bath is here !’”—Ferguson’s 


Roman Republic. 
t The clepsydra, or water-clock, a transparent vase of 
water. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


A Novet: By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Two years of tranquil, happy life, had now 
passed by, and it was only as a flitting shadow 
from some passing cloud, which is quickly 
chased away bysunshine, that even the thought 
of Mr. Dollsson ever occurred tome. I would 
have been content to continue my days of 
busy, pleasant occupations indefinitely. 

One morning as Mr. Irwin looked over. his 
budget of New Orleans papers, while he at 
the same time, as was his wont, partook of the 
coffee and roll that make a French breakfast, 
he uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

I looked enquiringly. ‘‘Cyrilla,” said he, 
“you will doubtless be as astonished as I am, 
for here is the announcement of the marriage 
of Mr. Dollsson to Madame de Villeré. Will 
wonders never cease? What on earth ever 
possessed that rich old lady to make such a 
marriage? Or one might say, Why should 
she marry at all?” 

“De Villeré,” said I, not caring very much 
about the matter, “why that was the name of 
the maternal grandfather of Stéphanie!” 

“ And this foolish old lady,” answered Mr. 
Irwin, “is the widow of Stéphanie’s maternal 
uncle. Mr. de Villeré died rather suddenly 
about a year before you lost your mother. 
There was much that was curious developed 
by his will, for he left all of his very consider- 
able fortune, except the dower right which he 
could not dispose of, to his son who, it 
seems has always lived in France—the issue 
of an early marriage that no one had ever 
heard he had contracted. Why M. de Villeré 
had never made known this first alliance was 
not explained. I believe there was a clause 
in his father’s will ,requiring that he should 
marry his cousin, Sophie de Villeré, under 
penalty of loss of fortune. He was absent 


from the country some three years in all, dur- 
ing which his cousin Sophie, who was as old 
as he, waited very patiently for the will to be 
carried out. Finally,’upon his return, they were 
married, but their union was not blessed with 
children, nor was it thought to be very happy. 
Madame de Villeré must be at least ten 
years the senior of Mr. Dollsson, who has 
doubtless, Cyrilla, desired to possess her wealth, 
for she has a large property in her own right. 
I fancy that she resented the will of Mr. de 
Villeré. It is doubtful if she ever knew of the 
existence of this son, and the disposition of 
her husband’s property must have been a dis- 
agreeable surprise to her. This marriage, my 
child, causes me some uneasiness.” 

“Why, my dear father,” said I, “how can 
Mr. Dollsson’s movements in such a matter 
affect me unpleasantly? Is it not rather an 
advantage to me, that his time and atten- 
tion will now be diverted into other channels 
somewhat?” 

“T know not, Cyrilla,” replied Mr. Irwin, 
with an air of perplexity. “I dread anything 
that gives this man an increase of wealth and 
influence. He might choose to exert both to 
your disadvantage.” 

“But why be unhappy in advance?” said T 
rising, and giving him a filial embrace. “God 
is so good to us now; I love youas my father, 
and we need not fear Mr. Dollsson’s machina- 
tions.” 

“So far as I can, my darling, I mean to 
guard you against them during my life, and 
at my death render you independent of this 
bad man,” replied my adopted father. 

“T beg of you, my best of friends, do not 
distress me,” I replied, “by any allusion to 
such an awful calamity as your death would 
be to me. May years heaped upon years, 
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and each one crowded with blessings, still be 
yours.” 

Mr. Irwin made no reply, but looked very 
grave. Yet as I saw no reason for apprehen- 
sion ; it was only afterward, when my soul was 
consumed with grief, that I recalled this con- 
versation. 

Some days later Stéphanie’s brother called. 
He had also heard of the marriage of Mr. 
Dollsson, and had received various letters from 
home, both from his father and sister. His 
father was especially displeased with this 
alliance of his aunt, -for he had always sup- 
posed that his two children would be her heirs, 
and moreover, the grasping and tyrannical 
disposition of Mr. Dollsson was known tohim. 
He was now sorry that he had not taken a 
furnished house in Washington, and invited 
Madame de Villeré to preside over his estab- 
lishment and matronize Stéphanie, in place 
of having his child there alone withhim. But he 
had not thought of the possibility of a second 
marriage, and least of all to such a man as 
Mr. Dollsson. In his letters to his son, he 
predicted trouble enough between this ill- 
assorted pair, as neither of the contracting 
parties were amiable or yielding. 

St¢phanie wrote like a young girl, saying 
that, after all, she was so glad to be connected 
in any way with her dearest Cyrilla. 

“My sister’s philosophy is the wisest 
thing,” said young Morelle. ‘“ We cannot 
now help this complication of affairs, and it 
is best to get what consolation we can out of 


” 


so miserable a muddle.” 

But the young man’s look of disgust and 
disappointment did not harmonize with his 
words. After a moment’s pause he resumed, 

“T had nearly forgotten to mention the par- 
ticular reason of my visit to-day, which, out- 
side of the news we have discussed, was to ob- 
tain permission to introduce to you, my dear 
Mr. Irwin, and with your consent to Miss 
Cyrilla, my new cousin, M. Maurice de 
Villere.” 

“Ah, indeed,” hastily exclaimed Mr. Ir- 
win, with much more eagerness than he was 
in the habit of showing. ‘ You cannot mean 


that son of Mr. de Villeré’s secret marriage?” 

“Tt is precisely of him that I speak,” said 
Mr. Morelle. “He has just come to Paris for 
the first time from the south of France, where 
it seems he had always been detained during 
the life time of his father. He has recently 
attained his legal majority, and the will by 
which he was left the estate of Mr. de Villeré 
required some legal forms to be met at the 
Legation. Besides, that recent uncomfortable 
marriage makes some new complications, as 
Mr. Dollsson has marked the very first days 
of his Zune-de-miel by calling for an absolute 
division of the dower right of Mrs. Dollsson 
from the rest of my uncle’s estate. Maurice de 
Villeré has been kept in such ignorance of 
his family ties in America, that he was greatly 
surprised when I announced to him that we 
were cousins.” 

“Surprised and delighted, too, I assure 
you,” added Mr. Morelle, with a complacent 
air. 

‘And you,” said Mr. Irwin, “do you fancy 
this new cousin?” 

“T like him prodigiously,” said Mr. Morelle. 
“He is a splendid fellow—so manly and 
handsome—although he is as dark as an 
Othello.” 

“Dark as an Othello!” repeated Mr. Irwin 
with a nervous manner, and then, as if check- 
ing himself, he only added—“ very natural.” 

But,” said Mr. Morelle, “ you have not an- 
swered my request, Mr. Irwin. Am I to 
bring him to the house?” 

To my surprise, Mr. Irwin, who was usually 
the most affable of men, hesitated and seemed 
on the point of declining. I had never before 
known him to act in this way, and I wasreally 
astonished. 

Mr. Morelle was evidently deeply hurt, for 
at once rising, he said in a very ceremonious 
tone, “I will not tax your courtesy in this 
matter, sir,” and was about to depart, when 
Mr. Irwin, with a really distressed manner, in- 
terfered, saying, 

“Do not leave us in this hasty mood, my 
dear young friend. You can bring your 
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cousin. Doubtless he will bea pleasant acqui- 
sition to our little circle.” 

“T shall be much mistaken if you do not 
like him,” responded Mr. Morelle, and bow- 
ing to me, added, “and Miss Cyrilla will also, 
I trust, be his friend.” 

Again the disturbed look came into Mr. 
Irwin’s face, and I was more puzzled than 
ever. 

After a few minutes of rather formal con- 
versation, Mr. Morelle left. ‘Then Mr. Irwin 
went to his room, which was rather unusual 
for him at that time of day, and I was left 
alone. 

A week had elapsed, and as Mr. Morelle 
did not return to introduce his cousin, I be- 
gan to fear that he was displeased, when finally 
he came one morning and brought with him 
M. de Villeré. 

I was now eighteen years old, but I had 
hitherto felt the most complete indifference, 
so far as the emotions were concerned, towards 
all the men I had evermet. Some men were, 
of course, more agreeable or even possibly 
more sympathetic to me than others, but no 
one man had ever aroused the sensibilities of 
my heart, or caused me to entertain any special 
desire to attract his admiration. I was liter- 
ally fancy free, yet, without knowing it, I 
really possessed a very romantic tempera- 
ment. 

Probably one reason why I had hitherto re- 
mained so uninterested was that my standard 
was so high as to be difficult of attainment. 
Then the peculiar life I had led kept me too busy 
to dream. Be it asit was, for thefirst time in my 
lifemy curiosity had been aroused concerning 
M. de Villeré, and I had found the intervening 
week after that conversation regarding his in- 
troduction, drag fearfully. I would have been 
ashamed to fairly acknowledge to myself how 
eager I had become to make the promised 
acquaintance. I felt sure that an interesting 
mystery was connected with this gentleman, 
and so I occupied my imagination before we 
met in various speculations. The moment a 
young girl permits her fancy to dwell on the 
character of a young man, that moment she 


is in danger of being captivated. 1 was pro- 
voked at myself that I experienced so much 
agitation, for when finally M. de Villeré was 
introduced to me, I felt from the first instant 
that a new and powerful influence had now 
appeared to dominate over my future life. 
This sentiment my reason recognized as 
absurd, and I asked myself very bitterly, upon 
what it was founded, for as yet, certainly, no 
definite reason existed upon which to explain 
my state of mind. 

M. de Villeré was, as Mr. Morelle had 
stated, of a singular type of manly beauty. 
He was somewhat beyond the average height 
and size, and perfectly well proportioned. 
The symmetry that marked both form and 
features gave to his manners a peculiar grace. 

Mr. Morelle had evidently told him all of my 
history ; of my intimacy with his only sister, and 
of the strange connection between us, on ac- 
count of the marriage of our step-parents. 
These peculiar ties made us from the first 
feel that Providence had intended that we 
should meet. Then the somewhat similar 
circumstances of our modes of life had given 
us various habits and tastes in common which 
made it possible for us very readily to under- 
stand each other aside from the freemasonry 
of youth, for there was only a difference of 
three years in our ages. 

The isolated habits of the life of M. de 
Villeré had given him a composed manner, a 
calm of spirit, which were so much in accord 
with my own modes of thought as to be very 
grateful to me. 

Mr. Irwin, I thought, acted very strangely. 
He met M. de Villeré courteously, but with 
an indefinable air of suspicion, which was 
really harrassing to me. I knew the dear 
old gentleman so well that I was sure there 
existed some reason in his own mind that 
made him question and weigh his antecedents. 
Yet, what that distrust was, or why it ex- 
isted, were riddles I could not solve. Not a 
very long visit was made on this first occasion, 
but it was now established that M. de Villeré 
was to be one of our coteries. And he at 
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once availed himself of the situation and made 
us very constantly repeated visits. 

The strange pallor of his complexion and its 
peculiar olive tint gave him a very intellectual 
expression, and his superb head was crowned 
with masses of raven black waving hair. His 
eyes were very dark and sparkling, but so 
veiled by long lashes as to throw their depth 
in shadow as it were. I could understand 
why Mr. Morelle had likened him to Othello, 
for he certainly had a Moorish type of beauty. 
Yet beauty it was, such as God rarely be- 
stows upon mortals. 

After he became an habitue of our home, 
dear Mr. Irwin grew restless. He began for 
the first time to hint at our returning to Amer- 
ica. He gave various reasons for this, which 
I could not gainsay, especially the necessity 
of our being where the business operations 
of Mr. Dollsson could be watched, so that 
my estate should not be sacrificed. 

When ever myestate and Mr. Dollsson were 
spoken of, it made me very wretched to re- 
member that I had by solemn oath, such as I 
never could forget, promised to leave to him 
the control of my property. I have always 
thought that Mr. Irwin knew of this, too. 

As my intimacy with Maurice de Villeré 
increased, my beloved adopted father grew 
sad. I never could explain this to myself 
satisfactorily, and it caused me much unhap- 
piness. Why is it, thought I, over and over 
again, that I am ever to live under a shadow? 
Just as we seemed to be leading an idyllic 
existence, come intervening clouds. 

As Mr. Irwin had now definitely concluded 
to leave France and return to America in a 
few months, various excursions to points of 
interest in Paris and its environs were pro- 
jected, but these really served to add to the 
fascination of M. de Villeré’s presence, for 
he accompanied us on all these expeditions. 
Although he had never been to Paris before, 
but had been educated at Lyons, yet he was 
perfectly prepared by previous study to under- 
stand and appreciate all that we saw. 

The churches were like a revelation of 
another world to me, and Maurice, who had 
been educated a Catholic, made me the most 
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lucid and beautiful explanations of rites and 
ceremonies that had heretofore been unintelli- 
gible. Conspicuous among these churches 
was the Cathedral of Notre Dame, with its 
beautiful towers and noble proportions; the 
richly carved and splendid pillars, and _ its 
vast roof, giving an idea of a primeval forest 
by the innumerable number of its interlacing 
arches; the decorated interior of St. Sul- 
pice, with its grand altar, and fine paintings, 
the Chapelle des Invalides, a chef d’ceuvre, 
and, many others. 

We spent a number of days inspecting the 
wonderful gallery of the Louvre, where the 
artistic training of our friend made his remarks 
very valuable, sothat Mr. Irwin even acknowl- 
edged to me that they had thrown new light 
npon many objects before obscure to him. I 
had always admired the Louvre, and consid- 
ered it as in a special manner to represent the 
magnificent ideas of Louis XIV.—that grand 
monarch ; but the more I studied its treasures, 
the greater was my admiration. 

We paused to recall the terrible memories 
of Place Louis XV., and they cast a shadow 
over the beautiful terraces of the gardens of 
the Tuileries. 

We visited Versailles, so long the abode of 
royalty; we dropped a tear at the sad specta- 
cle of the Morgue; we listened for the lin- 
gering echoes of the voices of Bourdaloue 
and Massillon, when they electrified the dissi- 
pated court of Ze grand monarque with their 
eloquence; we marvelled at the works of 
creation as displayed in the jardin des Plantes, 
where the surprising zoological collection ex- 
cited our wonderment. 

Then we made a variety of excursions to 
the villages and country seats bordering on the 
metropolis, where we never ceased admiring 
the pleasing variety of rich meadows, with the 
picturesque blending of more distant hills. 
We visited the celebrated palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, where we were enraptured with the 
contrasting charms of water, forest, valleys, 
hills and rocks. 

At St. Cloud, our delight was renewed by 
the enchanting variety of its terraces, noble 
avenues, umbrageous groves, richly-filled gar- 
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dens and fantastic fountains ; and finally, like 
the summing up of man’s tempestuous career, 
we directed our wandering steps to the inter- 
esting grounds of Pére la Chaise. At first 
we were enthused over the diversified scenery, 
the extensive views of the metropolis, com- 
manding a rich variety of hill and dale, as well 
as the quaint designs of exquisite shrubbery. 
But after a time we paused in our enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature in this cemetery, to 
direct our attention to the city of the dead 
around us. After inspecting various monu- 
ments that displayed the liberality and affec- 
tionate regard for the builders of their dead, 
we sought the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, 
and there we paused. Mr. Irwin, who had 
hitherto never left us on any occasion, had 
wandered off, absorbed by pensive thoughts, 
and so we seated ourselves near the graceful 
monument erected to commemorate the hap- 
less affection of these unfortunate beings. 

“What a lesson to contemplate! Here 
is the union of the perishable and the imper- 
ishable,” said Maurice. 

“In other words, a picture of the living 
memory that enshrines the dead,” I ans- 
wered. 

“You always measure and divine my 
thoughts, Cyrilla,” said he. “Will youallow me 
to address you as Cyrilla, and be so good as 
to call me Maurice? It would make me very 
happy.” He was reposing on the green 
sward at my feet, and he turned his expressive 
eyes, veiled with their shadowy lashes, as if to 
question my soul. 

I tried to give him my assent in an in- 
different tone, but I succeeded so badly as 
to remain silent. 

“T am content,” said he, instantly divining 
my foolish embarrassment. ‘“ We are hence- 
forth to each other as Cyrilla and Maurice. 
Even this boon is an immense relief to the 
unbearable loneliness of my heart.” 

“No one,” I replied, with a faltering voice, 
in spite of my determination not to be sen- 
timental, “can better understand what loneli- 
ness meansthan I. ‘To be solitary, has been 
the cross of my life. Even the Christ in 





the awful mystery of his life, assumed the 
desolation that springs from want of sym- 
pathy, as one of his self inflicted woes.” 

“‘ And thus,” responded Maurice reverent- 
ly, ‘“‘may we not ask that dear Lord to take 
this bitterness out of our lives? May I not, 
dear Cyrilla,” he added, impulsively grasping 
my hand, “venture to ask Him to bless a 
mutual affection?” 

Again he construed my now fast dropping 
tears and the tumultuous beatings of a throb- 
bing heart, and gently clasping me in his 
arms whispered, “Heaven bless you, we are 
forever one.” 

Near us lay the recumbent marble figure 
of Abelard, and as if keeping over it an 
eternal watch and guard, stood beside it the 
cold statue of Héloise. 

At this moment the sun which had illumin- 
ated all surrounding objects, seemed sud- 
denly to pass under a dark and heavy cloud 
and a momentary gloom fell upon us. With 


one of those inexplicable revulsions of 


memory when under the influence of a high- 
ly wrought fancy, I seemed to behold the 
figure of Fatima approaching us, and the 
glinting of her scarlet cloak and crescent 
crown amid the shrubbery. I was conscious 
that it must be an optical illusion and yet I 
thought I heard distinctly her warning words, 
“Cyrilla, the fates are against thee.” 

Despondency overcame me, and releasing 
myself from his momentary embrace, I said, 
“‘ Beware Maurice, press not your suit, for to 
be one with me, is to seek sorrow and sad- 
ness. Even now the obscurity around us, 
the sad lesson of the hapless lovers near us, 
all are foreboding that the fates are against 
us.” 

But at the instant, with one of those ca- 
pricious changes in which nature glories, the 
darkened sun swept majestically into a field 
of clearest aziire, and every object around us 
was glorified with the dazzling light. 

“Heaven rebukes your want of faith, 
Cyrilla,” exclaimed Maurice. ‘Clouds may 
come, shadows fall around us, the past like 
these statues of stone oppress us, but if we 
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are faithful to each other, God’s truth, like this 
burst of sunlight, will and must prevail.” 

And so with his strong words to comfort, 
my courage revived as I gave him my hand 
and said, ‘You teach 
Maurice, and you can rely upon my being 
faithful. Only sustain my timid dread of the 
future, with the boldness of your resolve.” 

At this moment we noticed that Mr, Irwin 
approached us slowly, as if in a deep revery, 
and we advanced to meet him. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

For several weeks past, my dear adopted 
father had not seemed in his usual health. He 
was oppressed with a difficulty of breathing, 
and yet it did not appear to be asthmatic or 
the effect of a cold. 


me to be_ brave, 


I begged him to con- 
sult a physician, but he always assured me 
that this was useless, as he would without a 
doubt recuperate so soon as we were at sea. 

Our preparations for departure were rapid- 
ly advancing, and our dear little home, 
where such a pleasant circle of friends had 
surrounded us, would soon be broken up. 

No other confidential conversations had 
taken place between Maurice and myself since 
the hourat Pére la Chaise, but he mentioned to 
Mr. Irwin in my presence, “that a visit to 
America would be very agreeable” to him, 
that in fact he thought it a duty to return to 
the home of his father. 

Mr. Irwin seemed very much disturbed by 
this announcement, and repljed coldly, “ that 
it had evidently been the intention of his 
father that he should remain in France.” 

Maurice flushed for an instant, but at once 
controlling himself made no direct reply, and 
turned the conversation into other channels. 

This scarcely concealed aversion of Mr. 
Irwin for Maurice, was a painful enigma 
for me, and, I am sure, likewise caused 
its innocent object much uneasiness. It cer- 
tainly withheld us both from confiding to him 
our interest in each other. I was, indeed, 
often on the point of appealing to him to ex- 
plain to me, why it was that he so evidently dis- 
approved of the attentions of Mr. de Villeré; 


but dreading to have the illusion of my heart 


dispelled, I continued to remain silent. 

Thus days and weeks passed on. One 
morning we were to have made an excur- 
sion to Versailles, but when the time came 
Mr. Irwin said that he did not feel well 
enough, so the idea was abandoned. Maurice 
left us very soon, and I sat down beside 
my aged friend, who was reclining on 
a couch, and asked him if he would allow 
me to read to him, or in what way I could be 
of service. : 


“er 


Talk to me, darling, as you will,” said the 
dear old man ; “you know that I am con- 
sidered a good listener.” 

How I longed to talk to him of what was 
uppermost in my heart, but as I glanced at 
him, there was such a strange pallor crept over 
his placid countenance, that I dared not run 
the risk of causing him any agitation. 

“Then, my father,” said I, stroking back his 
silvery locks, “I will repeat to you the old, 
old story, that you are very dear to me.” 

He smiled and replied, although I thought 
he was in pain, “And I, Cyrilla, have to tell 
you, that you have been a blessing to my 
declining years. You have made me happy, 
my child, and may God bless you!” 

There was a fervent tone in his voice that 
sounded like a prayer. 

Then there was silence, and as he closed 
his eyes I did not venture to speak, thinking 
that perhaps he slept. 

Some time elapsed, and he lay so very still 
it made me nervous. So I bent over him 
very quietly and just touched his forehead 
with my lips. It was icy cold, and there was 
a chill damp that recalled like a flash my 
mother’s hand on that awful night nearly 
three years ago. With one wild cry of anguish 
I sprang to my feet asthe hideous truth broke 
upon me, 4e was dead. 

“QO! God of Heaven, have pity on me,” I 
cried. I clasped his cold feet in my agony, I 
bathed his lifeless hands with my tears, I called 
upon him as if he were still living, I implored 
entreated, prayed, and to every cry came 
Death’s only answer, “an icy stillness.” 

My cries had broughtin the servants. The 
doctors were soon at hand, who pronounced 
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34 
it the bursting of an aneurism. Death, they 
said, had been painless and instantaneous. 
But what was there of consolation to me? 
He was dead. 

I had all the bitterness of the past to live 
over again, all his never ceasing, loving kind- 
ness of the last ten years recurred to me, and 
as I thought over and over of the virtues of 
my benefactor, I knew that never in the 
future could any other love, cherished although 
it might become, be as pure, as unselfish, as 
magnanimous and self-sacrificing as had been 
the tender care of this noble soul. I knew 
that I had lost that which never could be 


regained, that the blotting out was irreparable. 
* * * * * 


All the weary arrangements had been made. 
The remains of my best of friends had been 
embalmed, and I was to accompany them to 
their final resting-place, beside those of his 
family who had preceded him, for he was the 
last of his race. 

Mr. Morelle, who had from the first hour 
of my agonizing loss been like a brother to 
me, crowned his goodness in my regard by 
the determination to return with me himself. I 
had not expected such a great act of kind- 
ness, and it was the first thing that seemed 
to bring me back to the realities of my situa- 
tion ; for so deadening is the sense of any 
great loss, that it seems to paralyze the mind, 
and render it incapable of acting with any 
judgment upon what is before it. But Mr. 
Morelle disclaimed placing me under any 
obligation ; for he assured me that he had for 
some months contemplated resigning his dip- 
lomatic position and going back to Louisiana, 
and that this calamitous event only caused 
him to anticipate somewhat this arrangement. 

“My father needs me at home, Miss Cy- 
rilla,” said he, “for since his election to the 
United States Senate all his private interests 
are necessarily more or less neglected for the 
public service, and my place should be near 
him.” 

A day or two after my great loss, Mr. 
Morelle informed me that some months pre- 
vious to this sad event, Mr. Irwin had exe- 
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cuted his will at the Legation and left it in 
his charge, that, in case of any accident, no 
harm need befall me. He had spoken to 
him of the deep solicitude he felt about my 
affairs, and his fear that Mr. Dollsson would 
seek to deprive me of my property, and he 
sought by leaving me his own estate, personal 
and real, which was of considerable value, to 
provide against misfortune. Mr. Morelle said 
that there were other papers in the same 
package with the will, but I begged him to re- 
tain them until we should reach America, and 
I could gain some strength to look over them. 
At that time I was quite unequal to their ex- 
amination. This new proof of that tender 
solicitude in my regard, which reached beyond 


the silence of the tomb, made my grief, if 


possible, still more poignant, as I reflected 
that I had forever lost this beloved guardian. 

Not having any definite or fixed religious 
creed to lean upon, I was tossed about in my 
desolation as a rudderless ship upon a vast 
ocean. So long as favorable breezes prevailed, 
I drifted along smoothly enough, but the 
moment a storm arose, I was in great danger 
of shipwreck. But my heart inclined to de- 
votional sentiment, and I always had great 
reverence for the majesty of God, as well as 
gratitude to my Creator for his gracious mercy 
to me; so that the constant cry of my soul, in 
this hour of dereliction was: “Lord, save 
me, or I perish,” and inasmuch as_ not 
the faintest cry of human distress is ever 
lost to the compassionate One, my petition 
was not denied. 

The exceeding sensibility of Maurice had 
prevented him from asking to see me, although 
several times each day his offerings of flowers 
left in person for me, with constant inquiries, 
made me very sensible that he sympathized 
deeply with me in my great suffering. It was 
not until the day previous to my departure 
that he solicited an interview, and we met. 
He was all consideration and tenderness, and 
did not obtrude his own wishes for our future 
upon me by many protestations, at a time 
when my thoughts were so fixed upon one 


object. But he asked me in a few, simple, 
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and direct words, if I would some months 
later permit him to come to America, in order 
to claim me as his wife. As I had for several 
months past recognized to myself that I was 
devotedly attached to Maurice, and that he 
alone could claim my plighted faith, I told 
him so, without any dissembling. The cir- 
cumstances that surrounded me were too grave, 
and the recent tragedy too distressing, to per- 
mit any hesitation of reply on my part. 

The one only feeling I had, that hung like 
a cloud over my engagement of marriage, was 
the apprehension that the evident dislike of 
Mr. Irwin to my intimacy with Maurice might 
have some reason other than mere fancy. 
Yet Mr. Irwin had on several occasions told 
me that he admired the character of Mr. de 
Villeré, and thought him a remarkable man ; 
but he would always finish by some remark 
that after all implied a certain degree of dis- 
trust, such as—‘“still, dear Cyrilla, we may 
not know all.” I now regretted that I had 
not in this matter, as in all things else, con- 
fided the state of my feelings to one who had 
in every respect been a kind and affectionate 
father to me; for I had every assurance that 
he had only my real welfare at heart. I asked 
myself, with pain, what there was in the 
emotional nature of an innocent girl that re- 
quired the slightest concealment from a loving 
guardian. But alas, the penalty of the mis- 
takes we make comes to us when too late, in 
vain regrets. Such was my own supreme con- 
fidence in Maurice, that I would have esteemed 
an imputation against him from any other 
source as sheer impertinence ; yet a doubt on 
the part of Mr. Irwin had a grave significance 
that was very distressing. But I was alone in 
the world, worse than alone, for I had in Mr. 
Dollsson an enemy whom I feared, and had 
grave cause to dread. How welcome then 
to my weary heart, seemed this promise of 
future peace and happiness. 

Then Maurice was willing to come to 
America to live. I had heard him say that 
the home of his father had a fascination for 
him, and he was ready to become a loyal citi- 


zen of this great republic. Having from his 
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infancy been told that his only parent was an 
American gentleman, he had studied the scope 
of our institutions with assiduity, and had an 
accurate knowledge of the conditions of life 
amongst us. I had always entertained a lin- 
gering hope that some day Valcour might be 
my home, and to occupy that dear old place 
with Maurice seemed like an unreal dream of 
fairy land. And is not youth to be envied for 
its dreams of the future ? 

And thus I left France distracted with grief 
to have lost my adopted father, yet scanning 
the rainbow of hope amidst the clouds. 

Mr. Morelle insisted on taking me directly 
to Villemont, where my dearest Stéphanie was 
impatiently expecting me, and where my lone- 
liness would be mitigated by her companion- 
ship. He said that if I would consent to re- 
main with her until his cousin Maurice would 
follow us to America, it would be the greatest 
happiness for his sister; in fact, he pressed 
me to adopt this course in the most graceful 
manner, speaking of it as a favor to them, 
and an obligation on their part. I was fully 
sensible of the extreme delicacy of this pro- 
ceeding, for I felt but too keenly that I was 
an unprotected girl, unacquainted with the 
world, and dependent on those good friends 
for sympathy and a shelter for my aching 
heart. 

Our voyage was to me inexpressibly sad; 
we were receding from those shores where I 
had passed such tranquil years, where I had met 
the being with whose destiny my future was 
to be linked, and where I had forever lost my 
beloved friend. I could not but contrast our 
peaceful voyage thither, when that friend had 
narrated to me the confidential story of the 
trials and noble sacrifices of his life, and had 
made me happy by adopting me as the sole 
object of his future solicitude and care. And 
now I mourned beside his lifeless remains. 

What a mute eloquence was there not in 
this immobility! He, freed from the anxie- 
ties of this wearisome world, was now an im- 
mortal, looking down on me in pity! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As announced in our last issue, the cur- 
rent number, the first of the fourth volume, 
appears inan enlarged and improved form. 
This has been done partly because of an in- 
creasing necessity for extending the literary 
department of the magazine, but mainly to 
allow of the verbatim publication of the ser- 
mons of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, which will hereafter 
form distinct features of THE BROOKLYN 
MaGaziInE. It may perhaps be asked by 
some: Why this sermonic publication? We 
answer: First, that the sermons of these 
two famous preachers may be placed before 
the public in a manner, hitherto unattempted, 
that renders them specially adapted for per- 
manent preservation—an advantage which the 
newspapers cannot offer; second, that for 
the benefit of the thousands of friends and 
admirers of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage there 
may be some accessible and reliable publica- 
tion of the sermons as delivered from the 
Plymouth and Tabernacle pulpits. This no 
publication in America, whether in daily, 
weekly or monthly form, is at present doing, 
and THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE therefore en- 
tersan unoccupied field. Each sermon is spe- 
cially reported in verbatim by private stenog- 
raphers, and published under the direct per- 
sonal authority of both Mr. Beecher and Dr. 
Talmage, as may be seen from their written 
authority printed elsewhere in this number. 
The sermons will also, in every instance, re- 
ceive careful revision, Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons by his son, Mr. William C. Beecher, 
while Dr. Talmage will personally perform that 
work with hisownsermons. Wemay therefore 


safely recommend these sermons to the public 
as accurate in every respect, and upon which 
the fullest reliance may be placed. This ser- 
monic publication will, of course, in no wise 
interfere with the literary department, but 
will, on the other hand, offer larger facilities 
for securing the highest standard of literature 
from the pens of the ablest writers in every 
department of letters. 

The removal of our editorial and business 
offices has not been effected owing to any 
personal feelings of dissatisfaction of the re- 
ception awarded the magazine, but becomes 
necessary to a proper carrying on of an in- 
creased business, for which New York natur- 
ally offers larger and better facilities. 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


We gladly give space to the following letter 
from Miss Louisa M. Alcott, addressed to the 
editor, in response to a letter written at the 
solicitation of a number of readers, who, anx- 
ious to learn something of the present condi- 
tion and surroundings of the aged philosopher, 
requested that we should institute the in- 
quiry : 

“In reply to your kind inquiry concerning 
my father, I am happy to report that he is 
his 


very well for one in his condition and at 


age. He has never recovered the use of his 
right arm, and only partially the use of the 
right leg. He can walk a little with help, 
and goes to drive occasionally; but the exer- 
tion will soon -be too great, I fear. His loss 
of speech is the saddest part of his infirmity, 
and it is pathetic to see one who was so un- 
usually gifted in conversation unable to ex- 
press even his wants in words. His mind is 
still bright, and he enjoys the visits of friends. 
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understanding all they say through smiles and 
gestures, and a few phrases are all he has to 
offer in return. He sleeps well, dozing much 
by day, and eats with his usual appetite the 
simple food he has lived on for fifty years, 
no meat, tea or coffee, and he still attributes 
his great vigor to his temperate life. He will 
never write or talk again, and his books are 
all he can offer now. He no longer cares to 
read, but enjoys pictures, and sits thinking for 
hours as he placidly waits for the great change. 
He often says he is tired and wants to go, but 
like a true philosopher bears the inevitable as 
bravely and sweetly as he has borne all the 
trials and joys of his long and beautiful life. 
He desires his thanks to be conveyed to the 
friends who so kindly remember him, in which 
I very gratefully join. 
Louisa M. ALcoTT. 


Through the additional courtesy of Miss 
Alcott, we are privileged to present a fac- 
simile autograph of the great philosopher, 
written with the left hand, which he appends 
to his daughter’s letter in personal greeting to 
his inquiring friends and admirers : 


A.B. Meck 


REMUNERATIVE AUTHORSHIP. 

A correspondent asks: ‘“ What branch of 
modern literature is most remunerative?” 
The question is an interesting one, since its 
answer must necessarily imply the tendency 
If fiction is 
most remunerative, it necessarily implies that 
it is the most popular literature of the day, 
for which editor and publisher can afford to 
pay the highest prices to the author, and the 


of modern literature as well. 


same would be true of poetry, biography, sci- 
ence, philosophy, war records and all the dif- 
ferent branches of literature. 
ial fact that “poetry does not pay.” 


It is a proverb- 
There 
are exceptions, of course, as there are to every 
rule ; poems by Tennyson, Whittier, Lowell 
and Holmes command the highest prices; oft- 
times irrespective of their merit. But with 
the average class of verse-writers who have 
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little or no reputation to sustain their work, 
the path to success is not an easy nor a lucra- 
tive one. Biography is remunerative only 
under special circumstances and when it 
treats of a subject upon which national inter- 
est centres. War records, at present, if 
proven authentic and dealing with new and 
hitherto unknown incidents of the war, find, 
in certain quarters, a ready and remunerative 
market, but how many have the opportunities 
for securing such material? Works of science 
and philosophy appeal to a limited constitu- 
ency, and never attain to large sales unless a 
startling discovery is made or a statement 
made that stirs the scientific or philosophical 
world. Religious works in the present over- 
crowded state of the market, are seldom re- 
munerative to the author, and a sale of five 
thousand copies of a single work is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

In story-telling, the more homely name for 
the writing of novels, the modern author can 
find the most promiscuous fame, the widest 
reading, and the largest financial remunera- 
tion. Undoubtedly the most popular litera- 
ture of the day, there are the easiest con- 
quests to be gained in it, and the best oppor- 
tunities for pecuniary prizes. The modern 
publisher or editor will pay a speedier and larger 
remuneration for a well-told story, even though 
the author be unknown to fame, than for any 
other literary work. That the American 
novel is fast superseding the novel of the 
English author is, in the minds of many, cor- 
rectly attributed to the encouragement that 
novelists receive at the hands of the American 
publisher and editor, who know that the 
reading public will see that they are not the fin- 
ancial losers in the purchase of astory possessed 
If the 
English novelist yet wears in his cap the 


of even a certain degree of merit. 


feather of possessing better the art of telling 
a story, with less to tell, than his American 
brother, it will only be a question of time 
when the feather will be transferred te the cap 
of the latter. American novelists are better 
paid, and thus receive more substantial en- 
couragement than do those of England. Mr. 
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Howells receives more for one novel than 
Mr. Crawford commands for two productions, 
and the same is true of Mr. Frank Stockton 


and Mr. Wilkie Collins, for example. Young 
American story-tellers of recent birth, as Miss 
Murfree, Brander Matthews, Mr. Bunner, 


Miss Howe and others, all turn their literary 
work to remunerative results, each story being 
disposed of by them at flattering prices ; yet, who 
heard of any of these latter names four or 
five years ago? Reputations are quickly made 
in the realm of fiction, and pecuniary results are 
equally speedy, if once the popular eye is at- 
tracted. 
finds but small favor, and those engaged in its 


In the practical mind the novel 
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construction and writing are regarded as men 
productive of but little good. But the fact 
must not be overlooked that there is a great 
deal to learn from the proper narration of a 
good story, and that the art of telling it, 
though by no means the greatest achievement 
in literature, is nevertheless an art that is not 
easily attained, and is not to be regarded, as an 
ultra-practical friend terms it “ the product of 
a small intellect.” We cannot all be philoso- 
phers and scientists, and the skilled story-teller 
is frequently as great a benefactor as he who 
gives to the world the rudiments of science, 


art and religion. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

For some time past it has been the fashion, 
more especially for English correspondents of 
American newspapers, to write of the Prince 
of Wales as a self-indulgent, morally reckless, 
dissipated, free-loving man. In the minds of 
hundreds of Americans he is supposed to be 
intellectually incapable, and by civic training 
unfitted to be the future ruler of the greatest 
empire on earth. This view of the intellec- 
tual, moral and civic capacity of the prince is 
most wide of the mark, and indeed nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The youth of the Prince of Wales was 
singularly fortunate in its care and guidance. 
No royal child ever had a wiser father. And 
until the death of that father, and after the 
prince had reached his majority, he was that 
father’s loving, dutiful and constant com- 
panion. This comradeship was only broken 
by the university terms which the prince kept, 
and when on his foreign travels, under the 
protection, and even surveillance, of the most 
pious and accomplished tutors and noble per- 
sonages. Few ever lived a purer, wholesome, 
and more joyous life than Albert Edward up 
to the time of the sad death of his illustrious 


left a 
strong and potential impression upon his son. 
By this it is not meant to imply that the 


father. This father’s life made and 


boy prince was not a physically robust and 
high-spirited fellow, for he was all that, be- 
side much more. He was born not only to 
a princely station in life, but with princely 
instincts and tastes. He has always loved 
beauty, art and luxury, and the love of these 
three usually go together. 
his very earlymanhood he was bewitched with 


From the time of 


beauty, as all high spiritual and subtle hearts 
are. Wherever he saw it, it interested his eye 
and his affections, and this natural outcome 
of a noble temperament necessarily so con- 
spicuous in so distinguished a personage was 
early mistaken for an unworthy, ill-regulated, 
sensuous inclination. It is usually the case 
that men of the prince’s temperament are ac- 
tually the least lax in their social relations. 
The Greeks loved beauty rather than indulg- 
ence, and the pleasures of the artistic imagina- 
tion were more than sensuous gratification. 
The Prince of Wales is a man of the nine- 
teenth century. He isan art-loving, pleasure- 
loving, luxuriously-living royal gentleman. He 


lives an honorable, sympathetic, dutiful life. 
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He perforrus every public function which his 
station imposes upon him, and he adds to 
these all those which ordinarily would be ex- 
pected of his royal mother. He is one of the 
most industrious men in all England, and cer- 
tainly not one of the faithful subjects accom- 
plishes more public and perfunctory work 
than he. He isa perfect marvel of activity. 
And be it said to his credit, no duty—no 
minutest duty—of his station is ever neglected. 
He is not only conscientious, but he is scru- 
pulously conscientious, in meeting every en- 
gagement and in shrinking no public, social, 
or ceremonial expectation and demand upon 
his time, his strength and his means. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the noble gentlemen and the society-ladies 
with whom the Prince of Wales chooses to 
surround himself. The pious people of Eng- 
land find very little in the character and ways 
of the prince with which to sympathize or to 
commend. He does not affect piety or pro- 
priety. He governs his great royal households 
after the fashion of English sovereigns and 
noble people. He has household worship 
conducted by his private chaplain, and he sets 
a worthy example in his religious observances 
at home and in public. He is a constant at- 
tendant at church worship, and, as all gentle- 
men do, he conforms to the religion of gen- 
teel society, whatever that may be, wherever 
he is. Whateverinfidels and unbelievers and 
radicals may be morally, usually they are 
somewhat socially vulgar. The Prince of Wales 
is not socially vulgar, but he is par-excellence 
agentleman. Like all English gentlemen, he 
loves out-door life, dogs, horses, and racing. 


\ CHINESE DINNER IN HIGH LIFE. 


A member ofa Bremen trading house lately 
had the honor of taking dinner with a Chinese 
magnate in Pekin, and has given an appetiz- 
ing description of the feast. The table was 
set with twenty-two dishes,and was lit with ten 
large lanterns, which shone clear through 
brightly colored shades and ornaments. In- 
stead of being served in courses, the dishes 
were brought in one at a time and passed to 


the guests severally, beginning with the most 
distinguished or with the oldest. The mer- 
chant has given a list of them, with his com- 
ments, as follows: Doves with mushrooms and 
split bamboo sprouts—delicious ; 2, fat pork 
fritters (or something like fritters) —splendid ; 
3, pigeons’ eggs in meat broth, the whites hard 
but transparent—very good ; 4, Chinese birds’ 
nests, with ham chips and bamboo sprouts (a 
mucilaginous dish)—excellent ; 5, poultry, dif- 
ferent kinds, cooked with mushrooms and 
bamboo sprouts—very agreeable; 6, duck, 
with bamboo and lotus fruits, the fruits tast- 
ing and looking like an acorn without its cup— 
tolerably good; 7, hog’s liver fried in castor 
oil—bad ; 8, a Japanese dish of mussels with 
malodorious codfish and bacon—horrible ; 9, 
sea crabs’ tails cooked in castor oil, with bits 
of bamboo and ham—would have been palat- 
able but for the wretched oil ; 10, a star made 
of pieces of fowl, bacon, and dove, covered 
with white of egg—very juicy; 11, slices of 
sea-fish and shark’s fins, with bamboo and 
mushrooms—it was hard to tell what kind of 
a dish it was, but it was rather bad than good ; 
12, giblets of poultry with morels—the morels 
helped the giblets down ; 13, ham and cab- 
bage—not particularly good; 14, hams of 
sucking pigs cooked in their own juice. A 
pause now ensued, during which pipes and to- 
bacco were brought in. The pipes held about 
a thimbleful of tobacco—enough for two or 
three whiffs—and we were kept busy filling 
and lighting them ; 15, land turtles, with their 
eggs in castor oil—abominable ; 16, ends of 
ham—good ; 17, breast of fowl with sour cab- 
bage—no delicacy ; 18, stale eggs (these eggs 
had been kept one month in salt and two 
The whites looked 





months in moist earth). 
like burned sugar, andweretransparent. The 
yelks had a greenish color, and the embryos 
appeared dark, rolled together and perfectly 
recognizable—a terrible dish. Dessert: Con- 
serve of citzon, a red fruit that looks like a 
shadberry and tastes like a kind of currant— 
good. Dark green fruits, having oval seeds 
like those of the plum preserved in brandy— 
good. Crabs’ tails cooked in castor oil. A 
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green oval fruit, with a long, hard seed, re- 
sembling a large green olive, but sharp and 
sour, and disagreeable to the European taste. 
Light cakes—very fine. Nuts, almonds and 
castor oil seeds, roasted and candied with 
sugar—good, even to the castor oil seeds. 
Macaroni with sesame seeds and three-cor- 
nered cakes covered with castor oil seeds— 
passable. Various bonbons, very moderate. 
Baked lichis, the lichis is the finest of Chi- 
nese fruits, having a white flesh with the taste 
of grapes—excellent. Shaddocks and manda- 
rin oranges—good. The only drinks were 
tea, very weak and without sugar, and samion, 
a rice wine, which is drank hot like tea, and is 
wretched stuff. 


EASTER MORN. 
By He&zEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Fair morn of the ages, the sealed tomb 
is broken; 
Proclaim it, melodious chimes: 
The sweet word “ Rabboni” in wonder 
is spoken, 
The hope of all peoples and times. 
The chorus cherubic bends rapturously 
o'er Him; 
The gates are uplifted above; 
The nations are waking to hail and adore 
Him, 
And share the long reign of His love. 
Now to their bright altars are gladdened 
hands bringing 
Fair buds from the life-glowing seed, 
And palm-lands and pine-lands are joyous 
singing, 
“The Saviour is risen indeed!” 
Sing, children of light, sing that wonder- 
ful hour; 
And perish, ye oracles vain ; 
No prophet like Jesus o’er death had the 
power 
To rise in life’s beauty again. 
Burst, burst into bloom, then, ye gardens 
of roses; 
Sing, voices of spring, in the light; 
Full of joy is the hope that in Jesus 
reposes, 


And with immortality bright. 


A MODERN EDUCATION. 

A youth is sent to college, say, at eighteen, 
and leaves at two andtwenty. Perhaps, there 
has been no resolve as to his career. The 
father, possibly a self-made man, has an ex- 
aggerated idea of what such an education 
ought to do for his son; perhaps, expects to 
see him shoot up like a rocket immediately 
after obtaining his degree. ‘‘I have given my 
boy a splendid education,” he says; ‘‘ now let 
him make his own way. I had no university 
training, yet I have made a success of life ; 
surely he ought to be able to do as much with 
all his advantages.” But, in point of fact, if 
the boy has not been educated for any special 
career, and is turned loose in this way, he is 
already handicapped for the race of life. 
While less favored youths have been learning 
the art of making a living, he has been shut 
up, and carefully prevented from acquiring the 
first principles of useful practical knowledge. 
His studies will certainly have tended to dis- 
qualify him from money getting, if only that 
his attention has been directed to higher and 
better things; and by being dependent, of 
course, upon his parents, meanwhile he fails, 
probably, to cultivate those habits of close 
economy which prove the foundation of the 
fortunes of most self-made fathers. It is like 
cutting a bird’s wings, and casting it forth to 
fly, to so treat a youth. He knows absolutely 
nothing that will enable him to make a living, 
except, perhaps, to teach; and hence the fate 
of so many brilliant scholars. 

Thus, then, since it is scarcely reasonable 
to suppose that a youth of eighteen has form- 
ed very definite plans as to his future career, 
or reflected profoundly upon the nature of col- 
lege training, the more important that his 
parents or guardians think for him; for, in 
most cases, if he fail, neither the youth nor 
the college is to blame; none but those who 
start him on the voyage of life without a rud- 
der, and expect him to reach a distant port in 
safety. Rest assured that he will not drift 
anywhere, except upon the rocks or shoals. 
His career should be shaped before he enters 


college. He must be given sufficient time 
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and opportunity for preparation after he leaves 
it, and, if possible, his entry upon the actual 
practical duties of his career should be sup- 
plemented by a post graduate’s course, after 
an insight into his life work has made sufh- 
ciently clear the exact nature and degree of 
knowledge which it is necessary or desirable 
for him to acquire. 

Such an education as this, of course, pre- 
supposes ample means; for if the youth en- 
ters college at eighteen, graduates at two and 
twenty, enters upon his active duties for two 
years, and then takes a post graduate’s course, 
he will be six or seven and twenty before he 
finally re-enters his profession. But what bet- 
ter use could he have made of those years ; 
provided always that the course be not too 
great a strain upon the resources of the 
parents? If you want to send a man thirst- 
ing to the fountains of knowledge, let him first 
enter upon life for awhile and feel his deficien- 
cies ; let him try, in vain, to lift the weight 
which covers all he most covets, if you wish 
him to learn how to use the lever; and then 
give him his opportunity. There are men now 
actually engaged in a professional career, of 
thirty, forty—yes, fifty years of age—men of 
mark, men who have won name, fame, and, 
perhaps, fortune, who would give half they 
a three 
years’ course at one of the great institutions 
for the study of the higher sciences. 


possess—or hope to possess—for 


They 
sigh a sigh of longing and resignation at the 
bare suggestion of such a thing. And why? 
They had a university education! and no 
3ut an active 
career has shown them their weakness. They 


doubt made diligent use of it. 


have learned much, of course, in the great 
school of life—incomparably more than at col- 
lege. But they want to go back to the foun- 
tain source for awhile. It is fair to say that 
in the present day there is such an accumula- 
tion of knowledge in every branch of enquiry, 
that the utmost economy of effort is neces- 
sary—a degree of method, persistence, and 
thoroughness most difficult to practise in the 
midst of pressing duties. Let such a man 


feel the need of some special knowledge; if 


he be a little rusty, or if the subject intrude 
upon a field of modern research, compara- 
tively unexplored in his college day, after 
studying a few weeks or months, he will find in 
all probability that he is building from the top 
downward, and that complete achievement 
under the conditions is almost impracticable. 
He, at least, knows what the value of a post 
graduate’s course would have been, and wishes, 
no doubt, he could have entered upon an ac- 
tive professional career a little later, and have 
prepared for it even more thoroughly. 
LIFE IN HAVANA. 

As the traveller enters the harbor of the 
City of Havana the most striking objects that 
arrest his attention are the big galliot-shaped 
rowboats by which passengers are transferred 
from the New York steamers to the shores of 
Cuba. Their colors illuminate the harbor and 
add greatly to its foreign and picturesque ap- 
pearance, though the half-cylindrical awnings 
are not prized for their beauty one-tenth as 
much as for their shade-giving qualities. In 
Havana nobody lets the sunlight strike him 
a second longer than can be helped. The sun 
is no hotter than in New York in midsum- 
mer, but the people know enough to keep out 
of its rays. They carry parasols, ride in cov- 
ered victorias, sit indoors, or on covered piaz- 
zas or balconies, put up awnings over the side- 
walks, and even stretch canvass across their 
narrow streets. Curiously enough, wherever 
there is shade there is coolness. Cuba seems 
to lie in the path of some constant winds that 
blow softly but steadily over her surface, so 
that her people are fanned and cooled by 
them night and day, and though these breezes 
amount to nothing in conflict with the sun’s 
direct rays, they are so powerful in the shade 
that stepping out of the sunshine in Havana 
reminds a New Yorker of stepping from a hot 
side-walk into a cool cellar. 

Nobody walks the streets in the daytime in 
Havana. Tumble-down, rickety but ever- 
lasting victorias at twenty cents a mile are so 
plenty that they seem to stand in front of 
every fourth or fifth house even in the suburbs. 
The drivers are always asleep in their seats 
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and have to be punched and sworn at in 
Spanish. Nearly everybody uses the victorias 
to shop, to make calls, to go sight-seeing, or 
even to go from a hotel to a café, a couple 
of blocks away. ‘The volantes do not cost 
much more, but those in Havana are grad- 
uaily falling to pieces, and as no new ones are 
built they are growing scarce. The volante 
is not a beautiful creation, but even on an ord- 
inary Cuban road, built on the same principle 
as the bed of a mountain torrent, it rides as 
easily as a baby’s cradle. Cuban 
sigh when they see the American young men 


maidens 


take their lady-loves riding in one of these 
vehicles, with the driver half a block away on 
horseback; and Cuban parents hold up their 
hands in dismay at the same sight. The Havan- 
ese who can’t afford to ride stay at home until 
dusk, when the sun sets as suddenly as if the 
sun-set gun in Morro Castle had brought it 
down with a bang. 

By 8 o'clock at night the three main streets 
become as busy as the Bowery on Saturday 
night. ‘The air is clearer than we see it, ex- 
cept on winter nights, and as cool as in early 
autumn at home. The ladies are out in full 
force, wearing mantillas instead of bonnets, 
and accompanied by husbands, fathers, moth- 
ers, or duennas. Some are on the way to 
the theatres, and many others are going to sit 
in one of the parks on the Prado and hear 
the delightful music of a military band. 

The windows in Havana are very tall and 
broad, and close to the sidewalk. Whether 
with or without sashes and glazing, they are 
embrasures guarded by iron bars, more or less 
‘ornamental, and consequently more or less 
prison-like. The sills are as broad as lounges, 
and the young ladies are fond of sitting or 
half reclining in them in the afternoons, after 
they have dressed for the purpose, and the set- 
ting sun has shaded the street so that pedes- 


trians begin to appear upon it. I never in 


my life saw a sight that surprised me more 
than that which met my gaze when, after 
registering at the Paris Hotel in Santiago, I 
turned the first corner for a stroll and saw one 
or two beautiful girls in every window of every 
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house along a whole block or more of dwell- 
ings. ‘The sidewalks were so narrow that my 
shoulders almost brushed the plump brown 
fingers that here and there clasped the iron bars. 
The pretty young women all looked at me 
with great curiosity, for I was dressed as I 
had been in New York, and when my eyes 
met theirs they still stared, not boldly, but 
lazily. One or two flirted a little, rolling their 
great black eyes over the edges of their fans, 
and tittering mischievously. I hurried back 
to the hotel, and found I had been reviewed 
by the elite of Santiago. 

The same thing may be witnessed in other 
cities, but in Havana, of course, one sees 
more of it and sees it to better advantage 
than anywhere else. It was interesting to 
watch the young men “doing the bear” as 
they call it there ; that is, walk up and down 
the opposite side of the way like a bear in a 
cage, or a sentinel on his post, to attract the 
attention and, if possible, the smiles of the 
ladies who have smitten them. A _ passer-by 
can see into any house in the daylight, and 
what he sees first is a parlor with two rows of 
rocking-chairs facing one another opposite the 
window. The floor may be tiled or not. It 
may have a chandelier and pictures or a rug, 
or it may have none of these things, but the 
two rows of rockers it is absolutely certain to 
of 
at 
night to enjoy the cool air that plays between 


On these chairs sit the members 
the household in the early evening, or 


have. 


the street and the open interior court, whose 
palms and tropical flowers are also seen 
through the windows. 

The theatres are enormous and well man- 
aged; the clubs are brilliant and cosmopolitan, 
except the one that is Spanish and aristocratic, 
There are two or three good hotels, and the 
market from which the restaurants are sup- 
plied is one of the finest and cheapest in the 
world. For the wicked there is gambling, 
bull-fighting, cock-fighting, and a chance to 
invest in nearly a dozen lotteries, to say noth- 
ing of the Theatre Cervantes, which leaves 
Paris lacking. 
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LIFE. 
COMPOSED OF LINES SELECTED FROM THIRTY-EIGHT POETS. 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ?— Young. 
Life’s a short summer—man is but a flower;— /o/nson. 

By turns we catch the fatal breath and die—/ofe. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh.—/vior. 

To be is better far than not to be,—Sezwed7. 

Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ;—.Sfenser. 

But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb— Daniel. 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come.—faleigh. 
Your fate is but the common fate of all ;—Zongfellow. 
Unmingled joys can here no man befall ;—Southwell. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere.— Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ;— Churchill. 
Custom does often reason overrule,—ochester. 





And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 





Armstrong. 

Live well—how long or short permit to Heaven,—J/i/ton. 
They who forgive most, shall be most forgiven.—Zazley. 

Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face—French. 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 





Somerville. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear,— Zhomson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear ;—Ayron. 

Her sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay.—Smolle¢t. 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray.— Cradée. 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise ;—Aassinger. 
We masters grow of ail that we despise.— Crow/ey. 





Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem ;—eattie. 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream.—- Cozw/er. 

Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave—Davenant. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.— Gray. 

What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat,— W7//is. 

Only destructive to the brave and great.—Addison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown?—Dryden. 

The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.— Quarles. 

How long we live, not years but actions tell ;— Watkins. 
The man lives twice who lives the first life well.— Herrick. 
Make, then, while yet we may, your God your friend,—J“ason. 
Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend.—/i7//. 

The trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be just ;—Dana. 
For live we how we may, yet die we must.—- Shakespeare. 





THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


MR. WHITTIER’S LETTERS. 

Referring to the report recently made cur- 
rent that the poet Whittier had caused all his 
personal letters and papers to be destroyed 
in order to avoid posthumous publication, we 
print, by permission, the following letter 
from the poet to the editor: 

Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, 
3RD MonrtzH, to, 1886. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

The report concerning the burning of my 
letters is only true so far as this: Some years 
ago I destroyed a large collection of letters I 
had received, not from any regard to my own 
reputation, but from the fear that to leave 
them liable to publicity might be injurious or 
unpleasant to the writers or their friends. 
They covered much of the anti-slavery period, 
and the War of the Rebellion, and many of 
them I knew were strictly private and confl- 
dential. I was not able at the time to look 
over the mass, and thought it safest to make 
a bonfire of all. I have always regarded a 
private and confidential letter as sacred, and 
its publicity in any shape a shameful breach 
of trust, unless authorized by its writer. I 
only wish my own letters to thousands of 
correspondents may be as carefully disposed of. 

Very truly, thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


—Without the customary blowing of trum- 
pets which generally heralds the appearance 
of all new periodical ventures, the first two 
numbers of the new magazine, the “ Forum,” 
have appeared; and with scarcely any percepti- 
ble effort, it has established itself in the world of 
periodical literature so firmly as to leave no 
doubt of its literary and financial success. It 
is difficult to recall an instance of equal in- 


stantaneous and generous recognition as that 
which attended the commencing of this notable 
addition to American periodical literature. 
Independent in its discussions, constructive 
in its aim, and guided by the ripe judgment 
of one of the ablest and most experienced of 
contemporary editors, the ‘ Forum” has 
mapped out before it a future that promises 
to become brighter with the production of 
each successive number, and the eventual 
attainment of a success that cannot fail to be 
as pronounced as it certainly is deserved. 


GENERAL LOGAN’S BOOK. 


During the present month, Messrs. A. R. 
Hart and Company, of New York, will pub- 
lish General Logan’s volume “The Great 
Conspiracy.” 
700 pages, in octavo size, and among its at- 
tractive features will be a series of portraits 
of the leading statesmen of the period cover- 
ed by the book. As its author claims for it, 
the book will be an “impartial and faithful 


The book will consist of some 


review of the causes and occurrences which 
led to the great civil war,” a promise which 
from the advance sheets kindly furnished us 
by the publishers, seems well carried out. 
The great events preceding the war which 
General Logan touches upon in his volume, 
are, for the main part, well-told and in a frank, 
‘direct manner. Undue elaboration and the 
expression of unnecessary opinions have been 
avoided, the story being told in a conver- 
sational manner, so to speak, that makes agree- 
able reading. The exciting campaign of 1860 
is treated at length, and forms a chapter that 
will be read with a special degree of interest. 
Likewise, the secession period receives min- 
ute attention, and the great succeeding events 


are minutely detailed and commented upon. 
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THE LITERARY 


Not a few of the passages in the narration of 
the history are eloquently put, as for example 
the description of Abraham Lincoln’s first 
night in the White House : 

“His grand and abounding faith in God, 
how Abraham Lincoln must have stormed the 
very gates of Heaven that night with prayer 
that he might be the means of securing peace 
and union to his beloved but distracted coun- 
try! How his great heart must have been 
racked with the alternations of hope and fore- 
boding—of trustfulness and doubt! Anxi- 
ously he must have looked for the light of the 
morrow that he might gather from the press 
the manner in which his Inaugural had been 
received. Not that he feared the North—but 
the South ; how would the wayward, willful, 
passionate South receive his proffered olive 
branch? Surely, surely,—thus ran his thoughts 
—when the brave, and gallant, and generous 
people of that section came to read his mes- 
sage of peace and good-will, they must see 
the suicidal folly of their course! Surely their 
hearts must be touched and the mists of pre- 
judice dissolved, so that reason would resume 
her sway, and reconciliation follow! A little 
more time for reflection would yet make all 
things right. The young men of the South 
fired by the Southern leaders’ false appeals, 
must soon return to reason. The prairie fire 
is terrible while it sweeps along, but it soon 
burns out. When the young men face the 
emblem of their Nation’s glory—the flag of 
the land of their birth—then will come the 
reaction, and their false leaders will be hurled 
from place and power and all will again be 
right. Yea, when it comes to firing on the 
old, old flag, they will not, cannot, do it! 
Between the compromise within their reach, 
and such sacrilege as this, they cannot 
waver long. And when, at last, the long 
lean frame was thrown upon the couch, 
and “tired nature’s sweet restorer” held 
him briefly in her arms, the smile of hope- 
fulness on the wan cheek told that, de- 
spite all the terrible difficulties of the situa- 
tion, the sleeper was sustained by a strong and 
cheerful belief in the Providence of God, the 
patriotism of the people, and the efficacy of 
his inaugural peace-offering to the South.” 

With the limited material and space at our 
command, scant justice can only be done 
to a work so interesting in its character. 
That the book will command a wide read- 
ing might be expected from the fame of its 
author, but even did its title page bear a 
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name less known to the world, it would still 
prove to be one of the most standard works 
of the historical period of America of which 
it treats. 

—A volume of entertaining “ Letters from 
Waldegrave Cottage,” by Rev. George W. 
Nichols, A. M., bears the imprint of Messrs. 
James Pott & Co., of New York. The 
“letters” for the most part, were printed 
serially in the “Sunday Magazine,” and the 
interest awakened by them during that publi- 
cation has led to their collection and preser- 
vation in this more permanent form. The 
cottage of the title is located at Norwalk, 
Conn., its name being derived from the Earl 
of Waldegrave, of whom the author is a 
lineal descendant. The “letters” are twenty- 
three in number, and cover a wide range of 
thought from descriptions of places visited by 
the author, recollections of distinguished 
clergy, to the consideration of vital religious 
questions, all bearing evidences of a well train- 
ed mind, and a skillful style of expression that 
serve to make the volume interesting and en- 
joyable. A picture of “‘ Waldegrave Cottage” 
is given, as are also portraits of scenes and 
individuals described by the author. 

—Thanks to the industry and capable 
judgment of Miss Lydia E. White, the library 
of Talmagian literature has received an ad- 
dition in her volume “ Live Coals” that must 
be regarded by all as pleasing, as it is satis- 
factory. The work consists of nearly seven 
hundred pages which are filled with the choic- 
est extracts from the most powerful sermons 
delivered by Dr. Talmage, and we fail to re- 
call a volume from which so clear and satis- 
factory an idea may be formed of the passion- 
ate earnestness, the peculiar eloquence and 
the striking originality of the Tabernacle 
pastor. ‘The book has been divided into six 
sections and sixty-six chapters, and with nearly 
twenty illustrations, combine in making a 
volume that will find warm welcome into 
hundreds ef homes in America and Europe 
where the famous preacher’s name is as a 
household word. Published in New York, by 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


n or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 
a ae on subjects of general interest will receive attention. The 1ull name and address of the writer 


must accompany all communications. } 


CONDUCTED BY MAupD PRESCOTT. 


Miss G——, of Boston, desires to submit 
the following queries to our readers for an- 
swers, hoping that many will manifest an in- 
terest in their correct solution : 

1. What prominent actress is a regular 
member of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn? _ 

2. At what age did Longfellow write his 
poem “ Evangeline”? 

3. What English authoress, born in 1759, 
spelled her name with 14 letters? 

4. The longest word, in number of letters, 
in the English language ? 

5. What American family has had the 
largest number of distinguished members? 


All answers should be received prior to 
April 2oth instant. 

The following question is also referred to 
the readers of this Department: 


What word in the English language is sub- 
ject to the largest number of different defini- 
tions? 

70.—A brief sketch of the life of Seth Green, the 
famous fish-culturist, is greatly desired by 

Four Cincinnati READERS, 

We have taken the liberty of submitting the 
above query to Mr. Green personally, whose 
characteristic reply is appended herewith: 


New York STATE FIsHERY COMMISSION, 
ROcHESTER, N. Y. 

DEAR MADAM: 

I do not know when nor where I was born, 
only from what my mother toldme. ShesaidI 
was born in a log house in the town of Irun- 
diquait, County of Monroe, and State of 
New York. She told me I was born March 
1gth, 1817. I suppose I was there, but have 
no memory of anything that happened until 
two-and-a-halfyears later. Then I was living 
in a log house said to be the place of my 
birth. There I drew a storken on a black 
cat’s head, and she backed in the fire. The 
cat sqealled and I sqealled, and mother came 
and I toldher I thought it was a little bear. 


I followed fishing for a living from the year 
1837 until 1861. Then I commenced fish 
propagation, and have followed it ever since. 
I have lived to take the fish from many waters 
of my own planting. My improvements in 
fish culture are used all over the world. My 
motto is to be honest and do what you do 
with all your might, and you will surely be a 
success, and live a happy life. 
With respect, 
SETH GREEN. 

71.—Kindly give the origin of the name of ‘‘ Black 
Monday.” 

Albany, N. Y. BRENTFORD, 

The name of “ Black Monday” was given 
to a memorable Easter Monday in the year 
1351, which was very dark and misty. A 
great deal of hail fell, and the cold is said to 
have been so intense that hundreds died from 
its effects. The name afterwards came to be 
applied to the Monday after Easter of each 
year. 

72. --When, and in what newspaper were the famous 
‘‘Junius” letters published? What was their exact 
nature? 


Brooklyn, A. M. K. 


The “ Junius” letters, a series of remarka- 
ble political epistles, were published at intervals 
from 1769 to1772,in the “ Public Advertiser,” 


then the most popular newspaper in Great - 


Britain. Their authorship remains a secret 
to this day, although every effort that could 
be devised by the government was made to 
discover their author. The letters consisted 
of the most fearless attacks upon all the 
public characters of England of that day, and 
were also directed at the throne and royalty 
of England. The strongest evidence discov- 
ered as to the authorship, pointed to Sir Philip 
Francis, an eminent British statesman and 
political writér, although no conclusive proof 
could be obtained to convict him asthe author 
of the remarkable philippics. 





73-—Enumerate, if accessible, the list of the ‘* Seven 
Wonders of the World,” most generally accepted. 
R. J. YounG 


The following classification of the “Seven 


Philadelphia. 








Wol 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wonders of the World” is the one most gen- 
erally received : 


1. The Pyramids of Egypt. 


2. The Pharos of Alexandria. 

3. The Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

4. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

5. The Statue of the Olympian Jupiter. 

6. The Mausoleum of Artemisia. 

7. The Colossus of Rhodes. 


1.—A brief outline of the career of ‘‘Nell Gwin” 
would receive an appreciative reading of 


Dover, Delaware. 


A READER. 


“‘ Nell Gwin,” whose real name was Eleanor 
Gwynn, was the mistress of Charles II., of 
England. She first gained her bread by sing- 
ing from tavern to tavern, and was for years 
an orange girl, but gradually rose to be a 
popular actress at the Theatre Royal. She 
was an exceedingly pretty woman. On her 
elevation, she showed great gratitude to the 
poet Dryden, who had befriended her in her 
poverty. She was also faithful to her royal 
lover, and after his death, in 168s, retired 
from the world and passed the remainder of 
her life in seclusion. Her death occurred in 
1691, and she was entombed with great pomp 
in the presence of sovereigns and dignitaries. 

75.—Can you reproduce the few beautiful lines said to 
have been written by Henry R. Schoolcraft, the Indian 
historian, upon learning of the extermination of a band 
of Indians in whom he had become interested ? 

Washington. CrS.06; 

The lines referred to above are probably 
these : 

‘*T will go to my tent and and lie down in despair. 

I will paint me with black and will sever my hair, 

I will sit on the shore when the hurricane blows, 

And reveal to the God of the Tempest my woes. 

I will weep for aseason, on bitterness fed, 

For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 

But they died not of hunger, or lingering decay, 

The hand of the white man hath swept them away !” 


76.—To whom did the epithet ‘‘ The 
Roscius” first apply ? 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Young 
Epwarp S, 


The epithet of “The Young Roscius” was 
first conferred upon a popular English actor, 
William Henry West Betty, who made his dé- 
but at the Belfast Theatre when scarcely twelve 
years ofage. His popularity became so great, 
that at the end of four years he retired from 
the stage with an ample fortune sufficient to 
allow of a comfortable living during the re- 
mainder of his life. During the first two 


47 


months of his professional career, his portion 
of the receipts of the performances is said to 
have been $175,000. 


77.—Kindly narrate the incidents connected with 
the famous Londun phenomena called “ The Cock 
Lane Ghost.” 


New York. Cc. 8. 

The phenomena took place in the year 
1762, about the bed of a young girl, ina house 
situated in Cock-lane, London, and at the 
time created intense excitement. A commit- 
tee of gentlemen undertook to investigate and 
solve the mystery. Theresult of the examina- 
tion was that the whole matter was an impos- 
ture originating in a malignant conspiracy, 
and the parents of the girl were condemned 
to the pillory and to imprisonment. Dr. 
Johnson, who constituted one of the investi- 
gating committee, wrote a statement of the 
whole affair at the time, to which our inquirer 
is referred. 

78,—Is not the ‘‘Island of the Seven Cities” en- 
tirely imaginary? A doubting friend believes that at 
one time it had a real existence. 


Chester, Pa. JoHN Cowan. 


The “Island of the Seven Cities” was a purely 
imaginary island, the subject of one of the pop- 
ular traditions concerning the ocean, which 
were current in the time of Columbus. It is 
represented as abounding in gold, with magnif- 
icent houses and temples, and high towers 
that shone at a distance. The legend relates 
that at the time of the conquest of Spain and 
Portugal by the Moors, when the inhabitants 
fled in every direction to escape from slavery, 
seven bishops, followed by a great number of 
people, took shipping, and abandoned them- 
selves to their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed uponan 
unknown island. in the midst of the ocean. 
Here the bishops turned theirships to prevent 
the desertion of their followers, and founded 
seven cities. The mysterious island is said to 
have been visited at different times by navi- 
gators, who ,however, were never permitted to 
return. 


79.—Who was the ‘* Handsome Englishman” to 
which reference is occasionally made in current 
writings ? 


Portland, Maine. BRADFORD C. RHODES, 


The title of the ‘“‘ Handsome Englishman” 
was given by Turenne to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who died in 1722, and who was cele- 
brated for the singular graces of his person. 





OLD FAVORITES. 


Old poetry, but choicely good.—Isaak Walton. 


THE BLUE-BIRD. 
When winter’s cold tempest and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown-furrowed fields reap- 
pearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing ; 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
Oh, then comes the blue-bird, the Herald of Spring! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the 
season, 


Then loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the 
weather ; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spicewood and sassafras budding together ; 
Oh, then to your gardens ye housewives repair ! 
Your walks border up; sow and plant at your 
leisure ; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box, such an air 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a 
pleasure. 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red-flowering peach and the apple’s sweet blos- 
soms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 
And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn he devours, 
The worms from their webs where they riot and 
welter ; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer 
him ; 
The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 
The slow-lingering schoolboys forget they'll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before ’em 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom sv red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 
When all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow, 
The blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till, forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a loud note of sorrow. 





While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heaven, 
Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 
Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings is given, 
Still dear to each bosom the blue-bird shall be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 
For, through bleakest storms if a calm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! 
ALEXANDER WILSON, 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 
Two thousand years ago a flower 
Bloomed brightly in a far-off land ; 
Two thousand years ago its seed 
Was placed within a dead man’s hand. 


Before the Saviour came to earth 

That man had lived and toiled and died ; 
But even in that far-cff time 

That flower had shed its perfume wide. 


Suns rose and set, years came and went, 
That dead hand kept its treasure well ; 

Nations were born, and turned to dust, 
While life was hidden in that shell. 


The senseless hand is robbed at last, 
The seed is buried in the earth ; 
When, lo! the life long sleeping there 

Into a lovely flower burst forth. 


Just such a plant as that which grew 
From such a seed when buried low, 

Just such a flower in Egypt bloomed, 
And died—two thousand years ago ! 


And will not He who watched the seed 
And kept the life within the shell, 
When those He loves are laid to rest, 
Watch o’er His buried saints as well ? 
And will not He from ’neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 
Ay, though it sleeps two thousaad years, 
Yet all this slumbering dust shall rise. 
Just such a face as greets you now, 
Just such a form as now you wear ; 
But, oh, more glorious far shall rise, 
To meet the Saviour in the air ! 


Then will I lay me down in peace, 
When called to leave this vale of tears; 
For ‘‘in my flesh I shall see God,” 
E’en though I sleep two thousand years ! 
Sarau H. BRADFORD, 


‘ 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 


FOR THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


will be made unusually attractive in all its several departments, and no pains will be spared 


to make it one of the brightest and most readable of American magazines. 


Negotiations 


are now in progress which, when completed, will ensure a succession of issues notable alike 


for the brightness and high standard of their literature as for the timeliness of the subjects 


discussed, 


Special Articles by the best known writ- 
ers of America will be published, each treat- 
ing on timely topics of public interest, while 
in fiction several bright and charming stories 
are already in hand for early publication. 
Among the many forthcoming attractive feat- 


ures which can now be announced, are: 


A paper on “Education in the South,” by 
Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, ex-President of 
the United States. This article will be the 
first contribution ever made by ex-President 
Hayes to any magazine, and treats of a sub- 
ject to which he has given close study and 
investigation. 

A series of two entertaining papers on 
“English and American Railways,” by William 
H. Rideing, of the editorial staff of the ““Youth’s 
Companion,” contrasting in afresh and gossipy 
manner the modes and conveniences of trav- 
elling on the railways of the two nations. 

A noteworthy contribution to the Marriage 
Question, by Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


which will look at the subject from a different 
standpoint than has been done hitherto. 


A graphic paper on “The Women of Bra- 
zil,"” by Frances A. de Magalhaes, long a resi- 
dent of the country, and familiar with the 
manners and customs of her sex which she in 


this paper so aptly describes. 


A beautiful story of the South, entitled 
‘The Slave's Daughters,” by Miss Florence 
L. Snow. 


in two parts, is told in a charming manner, 


The story, which will be printed 


and is a most interesting study in black and 


white. 


An interesting paper on ‘‘ Famous Preach- 
ers at Work,” giving glimpses into the work- 
rooms of Mr. Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, 
Dr. Storrs, Dr. Talmage and Rev. R. Heber 


Newton. 


A seriallove story by Mrs. Sophie L. Schenck 
entitled ‘Friend Max,” a delightful story of 


Jove and mistaken identity. 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher's ‘ Monthly 
Talks,’ which have attracted such wide atten- 


tion, will be continued in every number. 


The series of dramatic articles, ‘Lives and 
Homes of American Actors,” will be continued, 
affording glimpses into the lives and homes of 
the most popular actors on the American 


stage. 


The concluding chapters of Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren’s beautiful novel, “Lights and 
Shadows of a Life,” will form an attractive 


feature of the earlier numbers. 


Other contributions will be given from the 
pens of Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, Frances E. 
Willard, Sarah K. Bolton, George W. Bun- 
gay, Dudley Buck, Flora Adams Darling, 
Elizabeth P. Peabody and a number of other 


famous writers. 


The authorized verbatim reports of the 
sermons of 
MR. BEECHER AND DR. TALMAGE, 


commenced in this issue, will hereafter be 


printed regularly in every number of the mag- 


azine, and will form important and attractive 


features. Printed as are these reports under 
the personal direction and supervision of the 
two preachers, they will at once commend 
themselves to the public as the most reliable 
reports of the sermons delivered from the 
Plymouth and Tabernacle pulpits. By recent 
purchase, the-entire right and title to the ‘“Ply- 
mouth Pulpit” publication are now the prop- 
erty of The Brooklyn Magazine Company. 
During the summer vacations of Mr. Beecher 
and Dr. Talmage, publication will be given to 
several of the most famous and masterly dis- 
courses of the past delivered by the preachers, 
which are now inaccessible, and one or two 


of them entirely out of print. 


In short, everything will be done to make 
The Brooklyn Magazine worthy of the sup- 
port of every lover of bright and good litera- 
ture by the ablest writers, and presenting a 
readable magazine catering to every class at 


a price that places it within the reach of all. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO DOLLARS. 


SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


Bes A free copy will be sent to any one sending us five names and 


Ten Dollars. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


( MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A MONTHLY REPORT OF THE SERMONS DELIVERED BY REV. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER FROM THE PULPIT OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 


The monthly publication of my sermons in THE BROOKLYN MaGaziNeE are the only au- 


thorized reports published which contain the sermons as delivered by me from the pulpit of 


7 


Plymouth Church. 


Each sermon is taken by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, who for more than twenty- 


Ave years has reported my sermons, and receives the careful revision of my son. 


Brooklyn, April 1. 1886. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GOD’S LOVE. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY MORNING, MarcH 7, 1886. 


Text: ‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written, For Thy 
sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the:slaughter. Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through Him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—-Romans, 
Vill., 35-39: 

Not only is this a climax of emotion and 
thought, but it is a climax growing out of 
that which is in itself the mystery and wonder 
of revelation. When we are told that this 
whole physical globe has an Architect, that it 
is wrought out with consummate skill, that 
there is a general providence that maintains 
law, and through law maintains existence, 
that there are great moral lines and distinctions 
by which men classify themselves as good or 
bad, and that there is a self-executing penalty 
and a self-executing reward attached to the one 
side or the other, obedient or disobedient, it 
is not strange that all these things seem quite 


rational; we have a logic that can hold them 
together and appreciate their revelations, and 
on the whole be satisfied ; but not so whenwe 
are told that the central flame of the universe 
is love—especially if we have been brought 
up, as I was, and many of you have been, to 
the conception of a sternly just King, who 
alternately lends himself to love, but govern- 
mentally is bound to defend law and justice, 
and will make no allowance for sin unless it 
be abandoned and repented of. Men have 
been accustomed to think of love as a state 
of mind produced by something that is lovely ; 
and the wonder of the world, and of the world 
to come will be, this declaration, made so 
wide, so various, so intensive, from the very 
lowest of the earth in ascension to the very 
topmost of heaven, covering time and 
eternity—the declaration of the strength of 
the love of God toman; not our love to God, 
but the love of God shown through Jesus 
Christ to us. The state of things in this. 
world makes it of transcendent importance 
that we have this truth made known, if it be 
a truth. And toa reflecting mind, while the 
idea is beautiful, the difficulty is in reconciling 
to ourselves the fact that there is such a cen- 
tral love, and that the whole march of the 
universe is to the tune of love. It seems well 
nigh impossible to any man that thinks and 
observes. 

With the exception of the Jewish religion, 
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I think I may say without danger of erring, 
that there never has been established a reli- 
gious belief in any nation, early or late, that 
has risen to any such conception of the nature 
of God. Nor, in the earlier periods, do I see 
very well how it could have been other than 
that, since man’s ideas of God are not thrust 
into him as arrows are shot into a mark, but 
grow out of knowledges that he has round 
about him, and he cannot know of God much 
faster than the knowledge of moral relations, 
purity aud nobility are developed in this 
world. At any rate, all the gods of antiquity, 
of the most refined nations, were barbaric, 
essentially. ‘They were streaked, veined with 
selfishness, with pride and with vengefulness, 
which belong to barbaric and savage human 
nature. I do not recall a single one of all the 
mythological host which represented central, 
disinterested, purelove. All the Grecian gods 
had their favorites, and to them they were be- 
nign, protecting; their enemies, and to them, 
devilish. The interpretations even given 
to the God of the Christian world have been 
not far removed. They have been influenced, 
indeed, I believe, by these notions of the my- 
thological god. We are taught that he likes 
loveliness, admires beauty, is on the whole in 
favor of virtue, once in a while metes out jus- 
tice, but after all is arbitrary, imperious, des- 
potic, easily irritated, requiring placation, 
and oftentimes placation that is to be made 
by blood itself. So, in all the world, there has 
grown up from nature but one religion that 
taught us, at first with comparatively feeble 
voice, but with growing emphasis through the 
ages, that the name of God, the eternal, the 
one universal Governor, is Love ; and the mis- 
sion of Christ in this world was to make known 
this mystery of ages, that the central motive 
element in the universe is divine love. 

This seems to strike right against nature it- 
self. Such a conception of God could scarcely 
seem to be drawn from the operations of 
nature. When one considers what the system 
is upon which life has been established in this 
world, its elemental forms, its gradual unfold- 
ing and development, its consummation fi- 
nally in the human family, and in the primitive 
condition of the race out of which they crept 
very slowly into barbarism from the savage 
state, and out of the barbaric state slowly into 
nascent civilization and semi-civilization, and 
how the world waited thousands and thousands 
of years for the ascension of the race until 
we came to the present hour, when four-fifths 
of mankind are sitting in the region of the 
shadow of death; when one considers that this 
is the story that nature tells us, and that by 


reason of ignorance and untamed passions, 
by reason of the want of any direct restrain- 
ing power in governments or in religious be 
liefs and faiths, the human family has scarcely 
been better than the prowling beasts of the 
forests or the devouring insects that overcraw] 
each other, so that there has been rapine, 
which is only organized theft, and deceit, and 
lying, and all forms of excitement of the chase, 
and of war, where man is the beast chased; 
when one considers that all forms of rude 
violence have been developed in the human 
race, and that for generations, and again for 
generations, and still for generations, for cen- 
turies, for thousands of centuries, the race has 
been slowly unfolding, little by little, with tor- 
ments, and bloodshed, and persecutions, and 
sicknesses, and pestilences, and earthquakes, 
and all manner of convulsions that have 
afflicted it,—I do not wonder that when one 
considers these things, he stands aloof, and 
says, “The idea that there is a central motive 
power anywhere that is governing this world 
by love is preposterous ; the facts are allagainst 
it.” But if it be a fact, there never was a fact 
more necessary to be made know by inspira- 
tion than that. 

Nor do we get much relief when we come 
to look into human life, even in its best es- 
tate. Weknow perfectly well that goodness 
and rectitude are better than evil and disobe- 
dience of natural law; nevertheless, looking 
over the fates of men, we see that many go 
down from the violation of natural law. Yet 
here is a good man who has risen to power 
and wealth by justice and industry; but in his 
social relationship he has been so connected 
with other men that their fall strikes him 
down. As the fall of a great tree in the for- 
est slays multitudes of those that are round 
about it, so men strike each other down in 
the crash of human society. Here is a house- 
hold on one side of the street where the 
brawling children, dirty, filthy, and vicious, 
are healthy. Pestilence comes into the neigh- 
boorhood, and the good man’s children are 
slain. They that could bring them up to 
honor and usefulness lose them, and they 
that bring them up to vice and violence keep 
them. Is there no discrimination to be used 
toward the good or the bad? 

Look through all the allotments of society, 
what we call the ordinary providential events. 
Though we may believe in a generic provid- 
ence, yet we are stumbled every day in the 
specialization, and say, Why did God 
strike that man? why that man? why that 
man? and why did he spare that man, 
that man, and that man? Is there anything 
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but an undiscriminating providence after all? 
This is the wail of antiquity. It is the cry 
all through the book of Job. It is the lam- 
ent of the Psalms, where the psalmist says 
that the wicked prospered, and that the right- 
eous wrung out tears, as it were fountains of 
tears, and he stumbled in his whole faith until 
he went into the sanctuary of God. Then he 
says, “I saw their end.” It is usually inter- 
preted as the special end of particular peo- 
ple, but I give it a much broader interpreta- 
tion than that. He saw the end of the whole 
divine economy—the result and final out- 
working of that system which God has devel- 
oped in the world. 

That is precisely the feeling which is devel- 
oped in this eighth chapter of Romans. It 
is very evident that the apostle, in writing on 
this subject, had not in his mind things as 
they were at the particular stage at which he 
saw them; but he had given him illumina- 
tion, revelation, foresight of what was the 
meaning of this whole world, of its slow pro- 
gress, of its gradual ripening and of its rela- 
tion to the eternal world that lay beyond; and 
he perceived that in view of the past, the 
present, the promised future, and the eternal 
fixity of things there, it would appear that 
God was a God of love, irradiating the whole 
universe by his presence ; and that therefore 
these steps, although we did not see how they 
bore upon it, yet by and by would become so 
plain to us that we should understand how 
the steps of men through pain, through all 
mischances, through convulsions, looking at 
them at large, were steps that were building 
the great universe for the future. 

How beautiful that house is! 
the lights through the windows! 
the feet are that bound within! 
catch the strainsand melodies. Howdayand 
night the house is entered and left! How 
joyful it seems! One thinks, wandering along 
the other side of the street, ill-clad and ill-fed, 
“Oh, if I only had such a home as that!” 
How was that house builded? Men found in 
the field banks of clay; and calling workmen 
they shoveled it out. Doubtless if the clay 
could have spoken it wouldhavesaid, ‘What 
do you mean? Here I am settled down It 
was hard enough to make me as I have been 
made; but now that I have settled relations 
here, what are you doing with me? Why are 
you shovelling me out in this way, beginning 
with violence? 

By and by it is carried into the yard, and 
being put on a wheel that revolves, and being 
moistened, the wheel crushes and crushes it 
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until it is ground tomush; andstillit cries out, 
“You told me that I was to be made beauti- 
ful; is this what you mean by beautiful?” If 
you listen to the voice of the clay when it is 
under the wheel you will not think of beauty. 

It is gathered out from there; and that 
which lay free and wild in the bank is shut up 
in little four-by-six chambers. ‘Oh, give me 
my liberty again,” says each brick; “give me 
my liberty again.” And that is not the worst 
of it; it is upset and stacked in the sun, and 
it loses its breath, and its life almost. Nor is 
that the worst of it; it is stacked up in the 
kiln ; and now the fire begins to blow under- 
neath the arches; and as the flames shoot up 
through the crevices the clay says, ‘“ Where 
is your prophecy? Where is the beauty? 
Where is the happiness? Where is anything 
but misery and wretchedness?” Yet some- 
body mightnsay, “Patience, patience ; you 
are on the way to beauty.” ‘Great beauty I 
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am on the way to! 


By and by it is gathered out, and carted to 
the hand of the mason; and at last we begin 
to see the brick. What! exalted and glori- 
fied, and each individual brick made beauti- 
ful? It is laid in seamy mortar, and rapped 
down with the trowel, and measured, and 
kept plumb every way, and carried up little 
by little ; but it has nothing except new bond- 
age, new oppression, new burdens, new 
weights, until at last the roof is put on, and 
the windows are in, and the floors are laid. 
Then the cleansing comes, the water is ap- 
plied, and the scrubbing-brush is brought into 
use. Now the furniture is placed in the 
rooms ; and then they are occupied by the 
romping and laughing children, and the happy 
family. At last the scaffolding is all taken 
away, the rubbish of every kind is removed, 
and plants, blossoming and exhaling sweet 
fragrance, are on every side. It és beautiful ; 
but it came to beauty through a long way of 
turmoil, turbulence, oppression and suffering. 

God is building our home hereafter. We 
are but clay, and are going through the sev- 
eral processes by which we are being fashioned 
for the “ house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” And as we can see, in the 
transmission of bank clay through all the 
stages of preparation, that to that which to 
it must seem oppressive, cruel, harsh, hard, 
rough, there is a final end which will redeem 
the whole of it; so the apostle seemed to 
think, looking at the whole creation groaning 
and travailing in pain until now, that it was 
made so, not by the will of man, but by God’s 
will, ‘‘ because of hope ”—that is, because of 
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the future. He saw what was to be the out- 
come of it. Life is but the beginning of 
things, and has not been so far unfolded as 
yet that we can see from the things in us and 
around us what sorrow does, nor what re- 
pentance does, nor what stumbling does, nor 
what oppressions and wrongs do. There is 
to be a time of disclosure, when the end shall 
have come, and the experiment of unnum- 
bered centuries shall have been wrought out, 
and we shall all have gone from hence, and 
become airy spectators of the closing work 
in the other life. God knows that then the 
whole interior history of man and providence 
and experience will declare, ‘ God is good, 
and the end crowns the beginning and the 
whole work.” 

Well, that is not our only difficulty in this 
declaration of God’s love. If it were a decla- 
ration that God is lovely, that might be 
easily expounded ; but the declaration is that 
He /oves. If it is that He loves the lovely, 
that we understand perfectly well. Who does 
not? If it is that He loves the perfect, that 
we can understand. The doctrine of the old 
Grecian theology, and of the old Calvinistic 
theology, is that He loves a man after he has 
become lovely, and that .therefore it is the 
business of every man to get himself out of 
homeliness into loveliness as soon as possi- 
ble; but here the declaration is that God 
loved the world that was lying in sin. 

“Scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; 
yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare todie. But God commendeth His 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” 

The world was in flagrant disorder, and in 
tumultuous passion, and is now, hissing hot 
with all viperous elements; yet the declara- 
tion is that God over all loved it; and the 
marvel and mystery of time, as it will be the 
wonder of eternity, is that there was an ele- 
ment of love so high and different from any 
that human beings had known, as that God 
could love the world while it was in this rude, 
homely, ungracious and even hateful condi- 
tion, and so loved it as to give himself, through 
his son, Jesus Christ, to suffer for it, that it 
might be redeemed to purity, virtue and 
loveliness in the ages that are to come. 

Now, it is very hard to believe that God 
could love aman. Possibly every one might 
say, “He may love me a little.” No, when a 
man has any just conception of the whole 
scope of divine law, and of the relations of 
his life and dispositions to that law, it is very 
hard for him, if he is honest, to imagine that 


God could love such a thing as himself. 
There are hours in which a man feels that 
he cannot love himself, which is the most 
stringent of tests. I suppose, therefore, that 
we are to rise to a conception of divine love 
very much higher than anything we have seen 
on earth except in very remote degrees. The 
love of God must lack one element which is 
prominent among men. Since they ascend from 
earth, and develop their higher nature out of 
animal bodies, there is an element of love that 
comes into their existence, passional, material, 
from which we must suppose that God is en- 
tirely free, and which has no relation whatever 
to character, conduct, or beauty. It is a con- 
suming passion, it is lust, falsely called love. 

Nor are we to suppose that the nature of 
love in God is anything like elective affinity— 
that is, complacency in view of the qualities 
he discerns in the human mind. It is not be- 
cause men seem so good to him, nor because 
they seem so attractive to him, that he loves 
them. They are not good, they are not at- 
tractive, nor can they be to divine purity. On 
the other hand, it must be that a component 
element of this universal affection of God is 
pity and compassion. It is a love of pity and 
of compassion. It prophesies another love 
in the time to come. As the leaf and stalk 
prophesy the blossom, and the blossom pro- 
phesies seed and fruit, so it may be that the 
divine love to man prophesies something 
grander than we can now imagine. It is but 
a prophecy for the most part; for he has set 
in operation a system of government which 
develops men slowly, unfolding them through 
the ages, to a future and final perfection. And 
if such a system be established by the decree 
and will of God, if he expected all creation to 
go on slowly, step by step, through manifold 
imperfections, and suffering, and wasting, 
without ordinances, without teaching, often- 
times for vast centuries, and if this process is 
divine,—as it is historic,—then either we must 
be atheistic, or we must say that it was in the 
purpose of God that it should be. If it was 
in the purpose of God that it should be—the 
groaning and travailing of the ages—then 
either he is cruel, or else he has a character 
of compassion and pity and long-suffering 
kindness that.is adapted to just such stages 
of the unfolding of the human race, and that 
will not give them up in all this long compli- 
cated experience of the world. 

This I believe to be the truth; that God 
had a system which required that the Gover- 
nor should be long-suffering in kindness, gen- 
tleness, and goodness; that while he pursued 
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a great moral end, and would not therefore 
let men off as he would animals,—would not 
clear them of the guilt of violating the law of 
moral consciousness,—yet forgave transgres- 
sion, iniquity and sin, and was abundant in 
mercy. This is what he describes himself as 
having. 

It is what a God would have who set in ope- 
ration such a system. And if, by and by, in 
the days to come, this system is to be shown 
to have been wonderful in wisdom, in devel- 
opment, and in glory, when we come on the 
other side, to see Him as He is, and His 
work as it is, we too shall join the great 
throng that is described in the Apocalyptic 
vision as shouting praise to Him for the 
glory of His love. 

This representation of the love of God 
as a compassion and a pity, must be fol- 
lowed up by the additional representation 
that it has in it a perspective. We know 
that it is His. It breaks out in the apos- 
tolic writings. 

“That He might present it to Himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or. wrinkle, 
or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.” 

Such is the apostle’s account of the 
work that is going on in the economy of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, with refer- 
ence to what is coming to pass when the 
Church shall have been completed in Heaven 
and presented before the throne of God. 

This foresight has very much to do with 
the subject. The mother thinks she has an 
orator on her knee, though he can scarcely 
speak a word. She foresees it in her love 
and hope. The child is fractious and irrit- 
able ; but she says, “That is a fine nervous 
system, and it will be very sensitive by and 
by to all that is beautiful and rare.” She 
can stand the irritableness of the child and 
its fractiousness, because she foresees what 
they mean for the future. Where there is 
maternal love, there is no service so low, no 
sickness so severe, no taxation so burden- 
some, no fact that seems so blind, but that 
love pierces it, and for that which the child 
is to be the mother glories over it. There 
never was but one child, and that is the babe 
that is on the lap for the time being. 

Where did the mother get this foresight 
of love? Was it her imagination? Did it 
spring from the dust? Did it come from 
the animal kingdom? Is it not itself a fair 
token of the spirit of God Himself? We 
live four score years and ten, and develop. 
God dwells in eternity, and has time enough 


for the unfolding of a work even as long and 
gigantic as time and this world; and that 
love which we see prophesying of a helpless 
and fractious child, in regard to what it ex- 
pects it to be, is a spark of the same element 
in God, not by which He sees what we are‘al- 
together, but by which He sees along the 
line of what we are, the perfected character 
that is to be developed in us by and by, in the 
eternal world. With these various helps one 
may rise, it seems to me, as against the sug- 
gestions of doubt and scepticism in regard 
to the administrationof time and the human 
race in all the past ages; and instead of re- 
nouncing the idea that God is good, or still 
more that He loves, comparing the feeling 
with what men see from generation to gene- 
ration and from person to person, carry for- 
ward your thought to the consummation, to 
the glory of the eternal finish, to the time 
when, according to the apostle, Christ Him- 
self shall give up His mediatorial sonship and 
government, and the Father shall be all in all. 
Throw forward to that glorious consummation 
the history of time, and you can very well 
say, “Now, I can understand how the 
apostle should be thrilled with the foresight 
of the royalty of that love when it shall flame 
abroad understandingly, and all things in 
heaven and on earth, and under the earth, and 
all creatures everywhere, shall join to ascribe 
all glory and honor and power and wisdom to 
Him that sits on the throne, and to the Lamb 
forever.” 

Into the faith of that disclosure I have en- 
tered, as a mariner that has been tossed oft 
upon the sea by waves battering him and baff- 
ling him, and has not been able to enter the 
harbor until all on board are weary and sick 
of the storm delay ; and as, when more favor- 
ing winds spring up, and the keel quickly 
threads the channel, and the vessel rushes in, 
and casts anchor in the tranquil bay of New 
York, and there swings like a cradle, and all 
thank God that the trouble is past, and that 
they are at home at length, so I tossed long, 
suffering much, in reading God’s revelation 
in nature, and God’s revelation in His holy 
Word, and comparing them, as I have sought 
to do, with all the fundamental elements of 
knowledge. It was not until suffering long I 
had entered into the spirit of the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans that my ship was at anchor. I 
cannot explain everything here ; but that one 
conquering thought, God is love, and love is 
long-suffering, patient, kind, enduring, never 
failing, universal, brought me rest and peace- 
and when I come to appear in Zion and be 
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fore Him, where He is, I shall see clearly, 
and all the difficulties that have environed me 
hitherto will have gone, as the shadows of the 
night are all gone when the sun rises upon 
them ; and I shall be saved by hope. Hope 
that is seen is not hope; for why should aman 
hope for what he sees? But the hope that 
puts forward beyond what it sees, that is my 
hope, and a part of my faith—the royalty of 
the consummation ; the glory of the finality ; 
the finding out beyond all controversy or all 
shadow of doubt that the regent element in 
this universe is love; not such as I have to- 
ward my dearest, not such even as the parent 
has toward the cradle, but higher, grander, 
fuller, and more inconceivable than anything 
that it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. When I behold that, and I behold 
it by faith, just as aman beholds sunrise : not 
that he sees everything that the sun shines on ; 
but he knows that it is sunrise, and he can 
imagine all the radiant dewdrops that lie be- 
tween him and the sun, all the awakening 
birds, and all the reliving animals. So I can 
by foresight understand what estate is to come 
out of the blessedness of the consummation 
in the far future ; and I patiently wait. 

It is not simply to make a disclosure of the 
Scripture view of God’s compassion and 
tender mercy that I preach this sermon; it 
certainly is not to go back and explain what 
may seem to you oppugnant facts, nor to re- 
concile different views in the Bible, though 
that may bea profitable thing to be done by 
and by, little by little; but if we accept this 
idea of the universality of divine love, we may 
be assured that, though the methods of God 
are not understandable, the universal Worker 
of the universe that is producing these results 
on earth by joy and by pain, by successes and 
by disappointments, alike is Love; not such 
love as you have to each other: better; not 
such love as saintly persons have: better ; 
not the perishing flame that comes by and by 
to ashes: transcendently better. The genius 
of the universe is not destructiveness, though 
it would seem to be from the facts in life. 
The genius of the universe is creation, re- 
creation, steady uprising, consummation in 
perfection in the glory of our Father’s king- 
dom. Though we may not be able to discern 
it in all ways, it is a great thing to be able to 
say to one’s self, “It is all right ; I know it is. ” 

When I was coming home, weary and over- 
wrought, from England, on my last trip there, 
I was on board of the steamship Asia seven- 
teen days from Liverpool, without one fair 
day in the whole. It was during the war of 


the rebellion, and the whole Atlantic ocean 
seemed to me to have broken out into rebel- 
lion and war. As I lay there, every few mo- 
ments there would come one of those ham- 
mer-waves that would hit the ship and make 
her tremble all over ; and hardly had I righted 
myself a little before another Titanic hammer- 
blow smote her, so that she groaned in all 
her joints; and I, scarcely caring whether she 
went down or up, had yet life enough to say, 
“The captain, the mates and the engineer are 
aboard, and as they are quiet I am not going 
to take on any trouble. I can’t see how she 
is finding her way, and I can’t see how she 
can stand all these concussions ; but if they 
can, I will trust them, though I cannot trust 
the ocean—not a minute.” 


I can say the same of the great voyage we 
are making. Storm-whirl may sweep dust in 
our eyes so that we cannot see, storm-thunders 
may deafen our ears, but the Pilot and Cap- 
tain are steering through the ages. I trust 
them though I cannot trust the storm. Our 
knowledge is too limited. While we know a 
great deal more than men that do not know 
as much as we do, we do not know everything 
yet, by a good deal. 

In the darkest days, and in our utmost suf- 
fering, it is wise and good to trust God; for 
trust brings rest and peace. If there is no 
God, if our idea of God is all a mistake, we 
shall have had the comfort of it, anyhow, 
when we come to death; and if it is true, 
and every noblest sentiment in man leads to 
that conclusion, or longs for it, then we shall 
have put our trust in a reality. The gospel 
view of God is described as the anchor that 
enters within the veil, sure and steadfast. We 
have a hope that enters within the veil. Or, 
dropping the old Jewish figure, we have a 
hope that enters into the invisible, beyond, 
where we can see without obstruction. That 
hope is our trust in God, and it holds us sure 
and steadfast. In the darkened household, in 
the desolation of being overthrown in various 
ways, when everything on earth seems gloomy, 
it is a good thing for a man to say, “ Every- 
thing is bright up there. Christ loves me, 
and has redeemed me by his own precious 
blood. I have a dividend of Gethsemane. I 
have something of the truth of the blessed 
tree on which He hung, and from which came 
everlasting life. I aman heir with Him to the 
inheritance ot the Kingdom of Love. Beat 
in the roof, storm in the windows, scatter 
what I have as most precious, take away 
friends and honor and everything, but do not 
take away my God, nor this view of Him, 
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nor this hope, this trust, that is in me.” It is 
an anchor that will hold men when nothing 
else can. 

We ought not to make this merely a mat- 
ter of speculation. We ought to come to a 
realization of it by every-day living and fit 
thoughts. I beg of you, search the Scrip- 
tures, search the New Testament, search the 
teachings of Christ, search the apostolic ex- 
periences, and see if I am out of the way in 
these affirmations and these intense declara- 
tions. Then, day by day, what manner of 
persons ought we to be that are the sons of 
such love? How ought we, having these 
hopes, to purify ourselves, and be worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called. 

To-day we close our morning service with 
what is called the Lord’s Supper—the finish- 
ing meal, it might be called, having no rela- 
tion to the evening except the historic one. 
This is simply accepting Jesus Christ, repre- 
sented as a “man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief” for our sakes. It is a manitesta- 
tion. It recalls, by these symbols, that manifes- 
tation of love which God set in the horizon of 
time. God so loved the world that He gave 
His Son to die for us. The life that we now 
live in the flesh we live by faith in the Son of 
God. 

Who shall partake of this Lord’s Supper? 
They that need something in life to help 
them ; they that need an inspiration to grow 
better; they that need some help to break off 
easily besetting sins; they that need to have 
stability infused into their changeable pur- 
poses; they that are ina fight with their selfish- 


ness, and avarice, pride, and want a Leader, a 
Captain of salvation; they that are in sorrow 
and trouble, and want a Comforter; all men 
that have distresses for which God is a physi- 
cian. They are called. Only do not feign; 
do not come through superstition; come 
through trust and faith that this sets forth an 
all-helping Saviour. If you need help come 
to Him for it. 

It is generally a church ordinance, because 
the church in early days got ,everything it 
could into its possession in order to govern 
men more perfectly. It stole away the Bible, 
that nobody might read it but the priest. It 
stole away the ordinances, and they could 
only be administered by men-made special 
channels of Divine grace. It stole away this 
ordinance. But all ordinances are for the in- 
dividual Christian who needs Christ; and 
every man may come to this communion 
table, whether he is a member of the church 
or is not a member of the church, who can 
say sincereiy in his soul, “I need the sym- 
pathy and help of God, and I am willing to 
ask for them before the table that represents 
the sacrifice of love.” 

And you that have lived a Christian life, 
you that have proved the truth of His prom- 
ises, you on whose path has fallen the sweet 
light of His love, can come without invita- 
tion. If you are restrained by conscientious 
scruples and cannot come, I am sorry for you ; 
but if the sense of need overpowers the sense 
of regulation, come without money and with- 
out price, and take of the water, yea the wine 
and the bread of life. 


GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY MoRNING, Marcu 14, 1886. 


Text: “For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant fyou, 
acording te the riches of His glory to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; that ye, being root- 
ed and ‘grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye might be filled with all the ful- 


ness of God. Now, unto Him that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen.”—EPH. ill: 14-21. 

We are apt to regard these wonderful pas- 
sages of the New Testament as historically 
the expression of the experience of an over- 
rich moral soul ; and we often suppose that 
snch experiences were given to Paul because 
he was an apostle; that they were a gift of 
ordination ; a special preparation, particuliarly 
for the work to which he was called the the 
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world. So we go aside largely from the best 
benefit of such passages, as opening up the 
possibilities of human experience ; ass howing 
us that there is in religious life an Empyrean; 
that whilst there is very much beneath and be- 
low this experience, there is a possible attain- 
ment differing from it, in degree, in power, in 
breadth, and in glory; and that in quality 
there is a possible fulfillment of tihis expe- 
rience to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I go further and say, not only tyat there is 
a possibility of some such experience, but that 
it has existed, and does exist. Although the 
narration of it is oftentimes quite unphiloso- 
phical, and though the claims of it are very 
frequently irregular, and not very profitable to 
those that listen, nevertheless there are among 
the people of God, in all denominations, a 
few who have broken up into the crystalline 
realm, and it is no longer an opaque ceiling 
that is above their heads ; it is a crystal dome, 
through which they behold and are beheld ; 
and they have such commerce with God as lifts 
them above the ordinary conditions that can 
be attainable under natural material law. 

Not that this lower organization is to be 
spoken of with disrespect ; not that we are to 
put contempt upon any form of strife on the 
part of mankind to live right and be rightt 
but as it is possible to show what anew plan; 
may be made to do, so it is possible, to some 
extent, to show what is that higher state into 
which the soul of man may be devesoped. 

Take the rose. Even when wild it is very 
beautiful; it is charming in its simplicity. 
But we see that in our gardens it has been 
advanced by education, and has doubled it- 
self and varied its glory through a wide range. 
range. We find that under ordinary culti- 
vation, and in an ordinary season we, can 
produce roses that are most lovely, but 
by and by, at some rosarian exhibition, we 
behold that that which we saw in our gardens 
small yet beautiful, swells out to wonderful 
size, and has a fragrance that is entrancing. 
Then we get a conception of what can be 
done by skilful culture, to rose, to chrysan- 
themum, to pansy, to every one of the flowers 
of the field, and a conception that is ad- 
dressed, not merely to our imagination or 
fancy, but to our practical faculties. 

It is a good thing for every neighborhood, 
it would be a good thing for every church, to 
have a solitary person whose religious expe- 
rience has been carried up into the cerulean 
atmosphere ; but how much better it would 
be if there were many, if they knew each 
other, and if in their thought there were such 





a concordance as should constitute upon earth 
a spiritual fellowship not far unlike that 
which exists everywhere in heaven. 

The pictures of heaven that are given in 
the Bible, are given for the help of the whole 
mass of mankind, and largely are addressed 
to the ear and the eye ; but as men grow finer 
in their nature the pictures of heaven die 
away, and we have scarcely anything else to 
substitute for them, because we are not rich 
enough in heart to build a heaven from our 
own imagination, such as gives play to the 
noblest elements of the noblest natures in the 
great congregation that lie under the stimu- 
lating sun of God’s countenance. Not being 
rich enough to build such a heaven for our- 
selves, if there may be a disclosure of the 
possibilities of human character here, it 
will be a direct contribution to our minds 
of what the coming glory shall be when 
we are transformed, and the flesh is dropped 
never to be resurrected, and only the spirit 
with its spiritual body shall stand in Zion 
and before God. 

The graduations, then, of Christian expe- 
rience, and their sequences, will occupy a 
moment’s attention. The first is mora/ity. 
Morality as a substitute for the highest forms 
of education, bears very much the same re- 
lation to them that learning the alphabet 
does to writing poems and orations. A man 
cannot write orations and poems unless he 
knows how to spell with letters, but a man 
may know all that and be a dunce, a mere 
transcriber of accounts. There has been 
such a fear of the heresy of trusting to men’s 
works, and the evangelical pulpit has put 
up sO many cautions against, and persuasions 
from morality, that men have come to appre- 
hend that religion is going to bring morality, 
while morality could never bring religion. 
The impression has beeh produced unwit- 
tingly and unwisely, that morality is nothing. 
I say that piety without morality is nothing. 
You might as well try to bring forth a harvest 
without soil as to try to bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness without morality. 

What is moralty? It is living our bodily life 
in obedience, or nearly in obedience, with the 
laws of every kind that touch us. Right is 
complying with law or rule. Wrong is devia- 
tion from law or rule. Morality includes living 
so as to obey the laws of one’s own body; and 
that requires moderation, development. What 
a man eats, what he drinks, how much he 
labors, what rest he takes, what he does with 
his physical body—these are the first steps in 
moralty. 
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Next, man is a member of a social circle in 
which he is subject to certain laws that are 
the product of the whole world’s experience 
of men living together; and these are natural 
Jaws in a proper senseof the word. Morality 
consists in a faithful endeavor to obey all the 
laws of our social surroundings; to do that 
which is right in the family for the members 
of the family ; and to do that which is right in 
the neighborhood for the members of the 
neighborhood. 

Then there are the civil regulations, which 
are but customs, or findings out of men, ex- 
alted by enactment into what are called stat- 
utory laws. Morality requires that men should 
obey the laws of the land in which they dwell. 
Those laws penetrate in various directions, 
doubly. They concern themselves with a 
man’s speech. I have liberty of speech ; but 
I have no liberty of slander. I have liberty 
of representation; but I have no liberty of 
misrepresentation. I have a right to free 
traffic; but I have no fight to a free traffic 
that injures anybody else. The ten thousand 
ways of men, in the infinite variations and in- 
tricacies of life, are guarded by laws which the 
ordinary man understands ; and it is a part of 
morality that he should fulfill these laws. 

Public sentiment rises higher than any law. 
It is an atmospheric legislature, without offi- 
cers or executive, without judge or process. 
It tells people what they may do, and what 
they may not do. A purifying and rational 
public sentiment requires of moral men that 
they shall observe its behests. A thousand 
forms ot life are forbidden by public senti- 
ment, although nolaw can touch them. There 
is no law that can say to a man, “ You must 
not be rude”; but public sentiment says it. 
There is no civil law that says to a man, 
“You must not be abrupt, bluff and harsh in 
uttering what you say.” Public sentiment 
says “You must not do so” in regard to a 
thousand things. I am not bound by law to 
be polite; but I am bound by the atmosphere 
Ilive in to be polite in all essential things. 
So public sentiment, which has no record, no 
statute book, no organization, no officers, con- 
sists of the well-founded expectation of the 
public at large. What they demand is, on the 
whole, the most penetrating of all the laws. 

Morality, then, requires that a man should 
live in obedience to the laws that respect his 
own bodily life ; that he should obey the laws 
that knit society together ; that he should obey 
the civil laws that defend the community, and 
mark out the paths that are to be walked in 
or avoided throughout the vast sphere of bus- 


iness; nay, that he should be observant of 
those laws of courtesy of which the Bible is 
not silent, but which are not supposed to be, 
though they are, obligatory on men’s con- 
sciences, 

Now, this life of morality, even if a man 
attain to nothing beyond it, is worthy of every 
man’s practising, no matter in what direction 
he seeks it. Itis better for him individually ; it 
is better for the family; it is better for the 
neighborhood ; it is better for the State ; it is 
better for his disposition ; it is better for his 
prosperity. Not only is a real sound personal 
morality good for a man in this world, but it 
is the foundation on which piety is to be built. 
It must precede and underlie all gracious reli- 
gious experiences, as such. Without it, there 
is as much difference in such experiences as 
there is between cut flowers that perish in an 
hour or two, and flowers that, growing on their 
own roots, are nourished by the soil and at- 
mosphere. Many persons of piety break down 
because, while they have a good deal of rever- 
ence, veneration and awe, and now and then 
rhapsody and rapture, they yet, in their per- 
sonal, private life, are so full of faults that 
everybody has occasion to suspect that they 
are not very religious after ‘all—a suspicion 
that is generally verified. 

A step higher than this, in the life of self 
cultivation, of self-development, which is the 
life of religion, is the step by which men put 
themselves into church relations and under 
institutions for the purpose of increasing 
their knowledge of right, and of helping 
themselves in the performance of duty. Of 
course a church life begins with repentance. 
All known mistakes, faults, sins, practices; 
are supposed to be laid aside when a man 
goes into the school of Christ, which is the 
Church. This is typefied by baptism. As 
one would not go into any assembly filthy ; 
as one going into the circles of honor and of 
love, not only cleanses his hands and face, 
but his whole person, so baptism signifies 
that one professedly has washed himself clean 
from all known transgressions hitherto prac- 
tised, and that he has entered "into relations 
with a Christian or religious household, where 
he disavows these things, and undertakes to 
live a higher and better life. There are a 
great many persons, however, that are bap- 
tized, but not cleansed. 

Then, when a man has once entered into 
church life, there is a regular prescription of 
duties. Some of these have reference to the 
maintenance of the church as an organiza- 
tion. They are relative to its safety, and to 
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the facility of its operation. There are days 
for prayer, there are hours for communion, 
there are seasons to be observed, there are 
various attendances expected and required, 
all of which have the general drift to increase 
in ourselves moral sensibility, and richer and 
sweeter dispositions, and to augment in our- 
selves that activity which comes from an en- 
larged moral consciousness. 

So church life is normal and proper, even if 
one is not what I shall describe as the sequel 
of this sermon. I hold that a man brought 
up in the knowledge of truth and the fear of 
God is a great deal better in the church, 
even if he has never been technically con- 
verted. I have seen persons that had been 
converted as with a whirlwind, and that sub- 
sided as with the whirlwind. On the other 
hand, I have known persons that were not 
conscious of ever having undergone any 
great change, but that by persuasion, went 
into the church, and stayed there, and grew 
into those very stages which ordinarily are 
supposed to precede church membership. The 
church is a garden of the Lord where men 
are planted for the sake of growing. There 
is no charm in it, no promise in it; but 
there is culture, hopefulness and helpfulness 
in it. Not but that a man may live a Christ- 
ian life outside of the church—he may. So 
a man may raise fruit on the side of the 
road; but the boys will be very apt to steal 
it; whereas, a sheltered tree behind the wall 
will carry its fruit to the right hands, and will 
be permitted to ripen it fully. A man may 
live a Christian life outside of the church ; 
but he will be an extraordinary man if he does. 
There are some extraordinary men who do. 
I do not wish to instil in your minds any 
superstition that you cannot live a Christian 
life unless you join the church. You can. 
A man may go to California across lots if he 
has a mind to; and if he gets there, he has 
got there—that is all; but that is not the 
easiest way, and it is not the way that would 
be most likely to get him there. A man may 
educate himself and never go to school ; but 
it is a great deal better that a man should go 
to school. It will facilitate his learning, and 
enlarge him in many ways. If, by any mis- 
adventure, a man’s history is such that he is 
morbidly sensitive to the restraints of church 
life (I have known such), I do not say to 
him, “You can’t be saved outside of the 
church.” I say to him, “It is a pity that you 
cannot come into the church; but if you 
cannot come in do the best you can outside. 
We will help you so far as we are able. You 
can always come and hear preaching, even 


though you cannot take upon yourself the 
obligations of church fellowship.” 

Now this is a great advance beyond mere 
morality ; because morality simply attempts 
to hold a man level with time and the earth, 
while the moment a man goes into the church 
relation he aspires to be something more than 
a moral, virtuous man, and undertakes to lay 
the foundation of such a state of character 
and such attributes as will fit him for another 
and higher life. 

Well, then, there is a grade higher than this 
average church life, which may be combined 
with it, or may exist without it—a life in 
which men make arrangements with them- 
selves, deliberately, with determination, and 
with honest endeavor, not simply to receive 
but to give. 





‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

The essential spirit of religion is like a 
mirror, that takes beams of light, but reflects 
them all, instead of ,absorbing them. Men 
come to a higher legel of moral life when, 
having received benefit through morality, or 
obedience to lower laws, and having attained 
enlargement and illumination by the influences 
and instruction of a church life, they begin 
to say to themselves, “I am living selfishly ; 
I am all the time being fed; I ought to feed 
somebody ; I am being taught; I ought to 
teach somebody.” Frequently the provision 
is made in the household, and the mother, 
with her surrounding little congregation, finds 
all that her strength will allow of doing good 
for others running along the great deep chan- 
nels of natural affection ; but there are those 
that can do more than that. Multitudes are 
not so tied up at home, or so confined to bus- 
iness, but that they can shine out through the 
interstices, I might say, of their life. ‘There 
are persons so situated who have a zeal of 
benevolence. They are sympathetic with 
everything that is being done in society for 
the relief of sickness, for the dissipation of 
ignorance, for the recall of wanderers. Their 
hearts are with the hospitals, with the re- 
treats, with the organizations of mercy. But 
they do not confine themselves to these alone. 
They have great zeal for the purgation of 
public affairs. They sympathize with moral- 
ity in those affairs. They are alive to the 
claims of education. They undertake to be 
in sympathy, so far as they know how to be, 
with God himself, who, looking out upon the 
whole human family, sympathizes with every 
tendency that is upward, higher and higher. 

Such persons are called public-spirited. 
They range through a long scale. A slow, 
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cautious man, conscious that he is not very 
fruitful, will be a conservative benevolent 
man, frequently. Mercurial people will be 
more accurate, perhaps, but not so solid. The 
ways in which men exert themselves because 
they think they owe service to their fellow 
men for the bounties given by God are al- 
most as endless as the genius of different in- 
dividuals. Having themselves advanced in 
the way of nobler lives, or in a conception of 
it, they undertake to draw other men after 
them and with them. This is thought to be 
an evidence of great piety. It is a fruit of 
piety ; but it is not the highest piety; though 
it ought to be a part of every piety. Men 
should not compulsorily, and as a matter of 
duty, languidly, with their left hand, occa- 
sionally, take part in something or other. I 
have known persons that were professedly 
Christians, who, having joined two or three 
times in their lives, never could get over talk- 
ing about it. I knew a very rich man that 
one day was surprised by a generous act, and 
never forgot it. Five years afterward you 
could hear him tell, in his neighborhood, 
what he did once ; and ten years afterward he 
still rehearsed the old story of what he had 
done once. But he never repeated the act, 
though he recollected it. There are persons 
who have an experience. They remember 
when they were roused up once—yes, they 
remember it. It is part of their reason for 
hoping they are Christians, that they once 
got up an enthusiasm in a reform movement. 
* Didn’t I go it? I neither ate nor slept 
without that on my mind.” They got over 
it, but the history remains. It is a theme of 
constant rehearsal. It is inscribed in their 
memory. 

Now, a part of the natural unfolding of the 
life of Christians is the feeling that while 
they are themselves being fed, they are to 
feed others ; that being enlightened, they are 
to shine out on others ; that being loved, they 
are to love others; that their heart is to be 
in sympathy with their fellow men on every 
side of life. And it is not a luxury ; it is not 
a gratuity; it is not a thing that they may or 
may not do; it is not optional. 

“ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

Preach by deeds: these are the 
sermons. 

To persons who are in the habit of fulfill- 
ing all the duties that the church prescribes, 
that are in the habit of increasing their know- 
ledge by familiarity with the Word of God, 
that are in the habit of daily prayer, and 


best 


that are in the habit of communion one with 
another about spiritual things; and that are 
engaged in an outward activity also—to such 
persons there come, frequently, surprising out- 
bursts of experience. There come to them 
experiences that lead them to perceive that 
there is a reality in what is called a Christian 
life. When the purifying struggle has raised 
the soul into its higher condition, there comes, 
intermittingly as it were, a light from above. 

When the astronomer hears that a new con- 
stellation has been discovered, he sweeps the 
heavens with his glass; but envious clouds, 
or thin filmy vapors, obstruct, and he cannot 
find it. He hears that it is there, and searches 
for it, until on some crisp and clear night, 
when the dew has descended, or the frost, and 
the whole atmosphere is clear, he sees it, and 
rejoices over it more than over treasures 
found. But only once. The next night it is 
sulky, and a week goes by; and it may be 
that for a whole month he cannot find it again. 
Yet it comes once more, and he rejoices ; and 
he tells those that are in sympathy with him, 
that the star dawned on him, that he saw it. 

So there are persons in the Christian life 
that are living faithfully, humbly, workingly, 
but to whom, now and then, there springs 
out, at some unexpected hour, at some hour 
of great health and clearness of vision, 
at some hour when there comes to them 
a presentation of truth altogether more large 
than they have previously known, at some 
hour in which the imagination plays—to whom 
there comes at such an hour a peculiar radi- 
ance of thought in regard to time, and life be- 
yond, and God, and the saints in glory. It 
may be that they are led up to this height by 
the hand of a little child that has gone before 
to be the pilot of those that come after. It 
may be that it is a voice that comes through 
the grave from beyond. No matter what the 
cause is, there are those that register experi- 
ences like this among their pearls. ‘“I had 
last year a wonderful sense of the glory of 
God. There came to me such a conscious- 
ness of the blessed, the heavenly state! Oh, 
that everybody might have, and that I might 
have, every day, such a vision as that which 
I have had, so joyous!” It is only occasion- 
ally ; but it is worth more than all the rest of 
the year put together. 

But there comes, when you go one step 
higher, a new birth, more illustrious than all 
the rest, though all the rest are honorable— 
namely, the soul’s birth into a Christ-life. 
When men have striven with themselves, and 
trained themselves into higher moral condi- 
tions where the spiritual elements have become 
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not only strong, but pure and transparent in 
them, where the passions, long restrained, are 
obedient, where the will is made submissive 
to rectitude almost at a beck, then the soul 
comes into an atmosphere through which in- 
visible and spiritual realities are transmitted 
to it. I am one of those who helieve that the 
life principle of the universe is God; that our 
knowledge of God is excogitated, not as to 
his personality, but only in reference to effects ; 
and that when the souls of men have become 
so like God that, as it were, they are in the 
medium through which his nature vibrates 
they become sensitive to it. 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shal! see God,” 


It is through the purity of the soul’s own 
experience—I had almost called it the atmos- 
pheric condition of the higher faculties of the 
soul—that God appears to men in Jesus 
Christ. Christ becomes to them more than 
radiant: He becomes ruling. They inter- 
sphere each other. Their thought and feel- 
ing, as it were, move into Him, and His 
thought and feeling move tgrough them. 

Before the child is born the mother’s blood, 
circulating through the little body, gives it both 
food and life ; and it is the mother rushing 
through the child that is the child’s life and hope; 
and it may be said that in some similar way 
there comes a state in which we are in such 
relations to God as that his thoughts are im- 
pulsing our minds, and his feelings are in cir- 
culation through our desires and appetences. 

‘‘ The life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God.” 

That is, this higher life in which Christ 
comes to us, and abides with us, and we know 
it; in which we see nothing more than others, 
and think nothing more than others, but feel 
and know that Christ is in us. 

I want to read you an experience that I 
could not read without tears. Ithink it is the 
experience of one of our Quaker friends. We 
have had some good Quakers since they first 
started out: 

“There is a SPIRIT, which I fee/, that de- 
lights to dono evil, norto revenge any wrong ; 
but delights to endure all things, in hope to 
enjoy its own in the end. Its hope is to out- 
live all wrath and contention, and to weary 
out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is 
of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the 
end of all temptations. As it bears no evil in 
itself, so it conceives none in thoughts to any 
other. If it be betrayed it bears it, for its 
ground and spring is the mercies and forgive- 
ness of God. Its crown is meekness; its life 
is everlasting love unfeigned; it takes its 


kingdom with entreaty and not with conten- 
tion, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In 
God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard it, or can own its life. It is conceived 
in sorrow, and brought forth without any to 
pity it; nor doth it murmer at grief and op- 
pression. It never rejoiceth but through suf- 
erings—for with the world’s joy it is mur- 
dered. I found it alone, being forsaken. I 
have fellowship therein with them who live in 
dens and desolate places in the earth ; who 
through death obtained this resurrection, and 
eternal holy life.” 

Now, ¢hafis an experience. It is what I 
call ‘soul-building. It does not come in a 
day; but it came, and it is real. No marble 
mansion is more real, is so real, as the soul’s 
experience. In the wide range of nature, we 
must not suppose that impalpable and invisi- 
ble things are fantasies ; they are the only 
real things; and the earth-bred and earth- 
bound things are the shadows that pass away 
in the using. The eternities are for the things 
that men despise, either through ignorance or 
through unknowingness. 

Let me now read to you again the experi- 
ence of Paul, as I took it from my text: 

“ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
might be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

Or, listen to him as he speaks of himself in 
Galatians, the second chapter and the twenti- 
eth verse : 

“T am crucified with Christ; nevertheless 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” 

Or, listen again to the experience of the 
apostle as contained in Collossians: 

“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with Him in glory.” 

Nobody could sit for the portrait of that 
which Christ sees in a man. No earthly lim- 
ner could draw the future of this soul that has 
been transfused with the life of Christ. 

This, then, is the higher, ultimate stage. 
Some of its eminent characteristics are, first, 
great peace and tranquility. In this world 
while men are yet young, strong and active, 
racket and struggle, bound and rebound, echo 
and re-echo, are not altogether disagreeable 
to them ; but as men become weary of the 
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strife of life, the thought arises, still as the star 
of even over the horizon, ‘“‘ Peace and rest” — 
not lack of activity, but peace. This may 
come by lowering the tone of a man’s nerves ; 
but there is a peace that comes by quickening 
the tone of a man’s nerves. It is not the 
peace of somnolency ; it is that perfect rest 
which the soul has when it is in all its mem- 
bers satisfied—filled full of that for which it 
hungers and thirsts. It is the rest of imple- 
tion. That is the testimony of ten thousand 
saints who have lived since the advent of 
Christ. It is peace not only in the ordinary 
avocations of life, but in all the exigencies 
that try men’s souls. ° There has never “been 
a dying saint that had profounder rest and 
peace in God than men have had who were 
fastened to the stake with faggots tied around 
their bodies. so great is the power of God 
upon the inward life. 

It is also accompanied with great sympathy 
with all men. It is not a luxury which one 
hoards and enjoys by himself. It is not a 
selfish satisfaction which the soul feels when 
it ismade to play such melodies and choir such 
harmonies. Emitted from God, it partakes 
of the Divine nature, and is effusive, being 
filled with sympathy for all men in every direc- 
tion. 

It also has for an experience a settled joy ; 
not as a thing sought for, but as a thing which 
comes with the moral qualities when they are 
sought for. It isa love that tends upward 
toward all conceivable excellence. It adds 
certainty to our consciousness and indifference 
to all outward events. The will of the Lord 
be done—that is the rudder of life. Rejoice 
when every harp is broken and every organ is 
destroyed; when all the fruits of life are 
wasted ; when revolution isin the land. The 
command is, “Rejoice”; and it does rejoice ; 
but it rejoices in the Lord. It rises intosuch 
a consciousness of the Divine atmosphere, 
life and treasure that it is happy under all cir- 
cumstances. Such it was when the mother, 
as her babe breathed its last, and with its last 
sigh and pulsation went from her, lifted up her 
hands, and said, “I give thee joy, my darling.” 
In conditions of outward trouble, when all the 
natural and lower feelings are lacerated, there 
is an atmosphere into which the soul may rise 
and be utterly indifferent to the voices of man, 
indifferent to public opinion, indifferent to dis- 
grace, as men call it, indifferent to every- 
thing but self and God. Men may have a 
twilight experience of this kind, and yet 
never understand the philosophy of it. I 
think philosophy cannot really pronounce 
itself accurately unless it understands the na- 
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ture and terms of all the elements that gointo 
the consideration of it. We know so little of 
God, so much less of the motion of the Divine 
Mind upon our own nature, that it cannot be 
properly said that we can philosophize. We 
can only say, “These are the phenomena, such, 
are the experiences, and they are so numerous 
and run through so wide a scale, that I can 
have no doubt whatever in regard to them.” 
In spite of all mistake, there is an experience 
in piety which puts to shame all lower forms 
of enjoyment. Once had and lost, it is night ; 
once gained, it is morning. It interprets to 
us something of the life that is to be. It re- 
deems the life that now is. Men may call it 
“perfection ;” if that word suits them they 
can use it; but it is a misleading word. I do 
not use it myself, and I do not esteem it in 
others; I merely say that in this world nobody 
is perfect, and nobody will be perfect; but 
that nevertheless there is transcendently high- 
soul experience in which a man is at rest with 
the Lord Jesus, and receives a fruition of all 
the promises that are made by Christ to his 
disciples. 

May all have it? In some degree, yes. It 
is not to be bought; it is not be gained bythe 
will merely ; but a man may unfold his life 
little by little until he reaches a condition of 
mind in which these results will be produced 
in him according to the measure of the capa- 
city of the nature that he has. 

A flute and a trumpet are both instruments 
of music, and wind instruments. The flute is 
low and sweet; but it never could equal the 
trumpet. The trumpet is loud and far-reach- 
ing ; but it could never whisper like the flute. 
Nevertheless they are both musical. 

Some persons of a slender endowment, of a 
brain relatively oqaque and coarse-fibred, can 
come into this experience ; but it will measure 
itself in them, not by the way in which it does 
in a genius, or poet, ina great soul like Fene- 
lon, or Pascal, or Bourdaloue, or in men like 
Wesley, or Whitfield, or Edwards. They were 
men of large brains, fine in structure and in na- 
ture,with wonderful education and a wonderful 
experience, going on step by step, until it came 
to these higher reaches. Nevertheless, though 
aman cannot write poetry, he can read it and 
enjoy it; though he cannot be eloquent, he is 
susceptible to eloquence when he has it poured 
before him; and there are men that cannot 
originate such visions and experiences, but 
can come so near to them that they have in 
their measure something of the same kind in 
themselves. And I say, that the spiritual life 
is an object for search, and for a reasonable 
hope of attainment, to every Christian man— 
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especially to everyone that begins early and 
makes the cultivation of this spiritual life the 
one supreme end. It is possible, and toa 
degree that would make religion transcend- 
ently joyful and effectual. Oh, that more 
might be found who have attained it! 

These are what are called God’s elect. I 
am not so profound a believer in the old Cal- 
vinistic doctrine as some folks are; but still 
I believe in election; and I generally think 
that men elect themselves. Whoever rises 
through spiritual culture to this high under- 
standing of himself and of Jesus, and lives by 
faith in the atmosphere of Christ’s life, is God’s 
elect. 

The church is very much like a vast room 
with one candle in the sconce—or at most, 
two. What we want is churches that have so 
large a company of those that live in this 
higher state as that their joint light shall 
form, as it were, an illumination; that their 
combined impulse shall form a current by 
which others will be taken up and carried on. 

I know a great many evangels—men that 


go about preaching this doctrine of a higher 
and more blessed life. God speed their mis- 
sion. Give them better seed to sow, and a 
hundred-fold for their sowing. But in spite of 
all mistakes and eccentricities ; in spite of all 
mis-philosophy, the truth remains (the truth 
that is the most profoundly interesting to you 
and to me of all truths that belong to this hu- 
man sphere), that we can rise up out of our 
lower animal nature into our spiritual nature, 
until we come to a point of resurrection of the 
soul while yet in the body; and in that higher 
tier we can come into personal relations with 
Christ, such as shall overcome the weaknesses 
and temptations of our lower life, and give us 
peace, blessedness, and supernal joy. 

Oh, that there might be some that had the 
ambition of this life! Oh, that there might 
be some maidens, some young men, fired with 
this sacred heroism! Oh, that the day might 
come—when I am gone, but I know it is com- 
ing—that there should company together great 
multitudes of those who, living in Jesus, let 
their light so shine that men glorify God. 
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DELIVERED SUNDAY MorRNNIG, MARCH 21, 1886. 


Text.—Think not that I am come to des- 
troy the law or the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
For I say unto you, that except your right- 
eousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.—Matthew, v. 
17—20. 

The kingdom of heaven is the condition 
of a man’s own soul. It is not outward or 
visible, demarked with lines. It is a state of 
mind. Unless your righteousness, he says, 
shall exceed the formalities of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you will never rise into that state. 

I am going to speak, to-day, at large on the 
subject of destroying for the sake of saving. 


It is one form, and a very large form, of the 
doctrine of evolution, as applied in many di- 
rections. Nowhere else is there a clearer 
enunciation of the substantial radical elements 
of evolution than in the New Testament, or 
in the whole structure and intimate history of 
the Old Testament, as well as of the New. 
Christ seemed—well He seemeda good many 
things. To his own family—to his brothers, 
sisters, and mother—He seemed like a fanatic ; 
and they tried to restrain Him and take Him 
home. To his townsmen He seemed like 
one half crazy—a pretender, at any rate. 
‘“ We know Him, we know his brothers and 
sisters, and we know His mother; what does 
he pretend to be a doctor and teacher for ?” 
To the crowd He was not exactly a necro- 
mancer; still He was a worker of miracles ; 
a wonder-worker; and when the working 
turned on bread, fish, and what not, He was 
very popular with them; He had no trouble 
in getting an audience. To the more devout 
among the people he was a prophet, and per- 
haps that prophet; and by this term was 
meant the JZessiah. To the rulers He was a 
heretic; and to the civil authorities He was a 
disturber of the peace. Among the scribes 
and Pharisees there were some good men, 
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spiritually apprehensive, though their eyes 
were not yet unsealed; but the great body 
of them were sectaries. They were men that 
felt it to be both their duty and privilege to 
take care of God’s government on earth. 
They were to look after the Jewish law. 
They were to direct all ceremonies. They 
were sent to be watchmen and guides, and to 
see to it that nothing was disturbed. We 
have just the same kind of people yet, in all 
the denominations—men that feel themselves 
called upon to sit in judgment over their church, 
their creeds, their forms of worship, the whole 
method of religion, and to take care of them, 
and see that they do not suffer from infidels, 
especially from those worst of all infidels, 
heretics, or men that go aside from the regu- 
lation beliefs of the times and of the church. 

There were a great many men who felt that 
Christ was a disturber of morality, and said, 
“If you begin to let down you never know 
where you are going to stop; and if you 
begin to cast off such and such beliefs, you do 
not know where you are going to be left. 
Stick to the faith of your fathers, and to the 
practice of your countrymen, and you know 
you will be safe ; but the moment you begin to 
change you do not know where you are going.” 
There were such people then, and they have 
not run out yet. 

Now, it is with the last class that I propose 
to deal, not simply on the ‘subject, of techni- 
cal religion, but in a much broader field than 
that. 

“The law and the prophets” was the sub- 
stance of the creed of the Jews. Their best 
men looked at it from the outside. ‘“ There 
it is; here are the precepts; there are the 
commands ; here is the whole retinue of wor- 
ship ; here are the practices.” They became 
as common law. Jesus looked at it from the 
inside. He has already given us what his 
standpoint was: Zhou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself: on these hang the law and the pro- 
phets. The whole New Testament, when you 
come to its internal beliefs, is dove of God, 
and love of your fellow men. That is the whole 
of it. Whether it is the psalmist, the narra- 
tor, the legislator, the judge, or the prophet 
that is the authority, the marrow of the whole 
Testament is simply this: Love God, love your 
JSellow men, and seek righteousness. 

Christ certainly. did come to destroy the 
law and the prophets—the outside of them. 
He knew perfectly well, if he had foresight, 
that they would be, as they have largely been, 
swept away; but he said, “ That which these 
externalities include—the kernel, the heart— 
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I came to fulfill, I came to fulfill the law 
and the prophets; to give them their full 
development ; to bring them to that to which 
they can come.” It was not the morality 
and spirituality for the sake of which Moses 
and the prophets had written that were to be 
destroyed. That morality and that spirituality 
had become pinched, imprisoned and inex- 
pansible by the maintenance of the external 
forms in which they originally came. Even 
a crab knows enough once a year to get rid 
of its shell in order to have a bigger one: it 
is the sectary that does not know it! Men 
think, if you disturb beliefs, creeds, institu- 
tions, customs, methods, manners, that of 
course you disturb all they contain; but 
Christ said “No; the very way to fulfill 
these things is to give them a chance to open 
a larger way.” A bud must be destroyed if 
you are going to have a flower. The flower 
must be destroyed if you are going to have a 
seed. The seed must die if you are going 
to have the same thing a hundred-fold in- 
creased. You see all this. Paul uses that 
very analogy in the Corinthians. Things in 
this world increase by the destruction of 
themselves. Paul said, “When I was a 
child, I thought as a child, I spake as a 
child ; but when I became a man I put away 
childish things.” The way to become a man 
is to stop being a child; to grow out of 
childhood, to go beyond it, to become larger 
than it. This is the key-note, the philosophy, 
of all growths and developments in human 
society. De Tocqueville, somewhere in his 
history of France and the Revolution, says 
that all true growth will be found to be an 
unfolding of something that went before. All 
laws come from less perfect ones; all institu- 
tions from partial ones. Improvements are 
but a bettering, enlarging, emancipating of 
things which were relatively smaller, and had 
to be, because men, at the time when 
when these laws, customs and manners were 
formed, were smaller, and could take but just 
so much. 

A person when he is a child, is measured 
for a child’s clothes, and is suited; but when 
he becomes a man he is measured for a man’s 
form ; and nobody ever supposed that laying 
aside the measure of a child’s clothes would 
make him without clothes. They are adapted 
to his size; his measure follows his growth. 
So all laws and customs are but the clothes 
which the internal morality or spirituality in- 
vests itself with. And as the view enlarges, 
the clothes must enlarge, or else there will be 
extinction, suffocation, some trouble or 
other. 
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The laws and institutions of civil society, 
the habits of communities, are meant to se- 
cure truth, justice, order and protection. In 
the beginning the formation of these things 
was conformed to the knowledge and to the 
ignorance of the community. All things have 
been found out in this world by trying. In 
the begining men had no knowledge of what 
morality was. Little by little they came to 
that knowledge. And so every step onward 
and upward was the result of growth based 
on experience. There was the mischief of 
want, ’and there was the benefit of having. 

Now, all laws and institutions of civil so- 
ciety in their aims and purposes are conser- 
vation of truth, justice, order, protection ; but 
as the days go on they are not large enough. 
Under them, by their stimulus and protection, 
human nature grows larger, and society be- 
comes richer in ideas and practices. The 
primal law and custom stand still; at least 
men undertake to make them stand still ; and 
if they do stand still society overgrows them 
as a flourishing vine overgrows its trellis ; and 
then secondary and tertiary interpretations 
take place. 

Our courts, by construction, augment laws 
and customs and usages everywhere. By and 
by the necessity comes to give them, not a 
constructive enlargement, but a statutory en- 
largement. This is reformation. The law is 
changed, not for the sake of destroying it, 
but for the sake of preserving that which it 
was Meant to conserve—to give it a larger 
growth and expansion. 

New and better ways, therefore, tend to 
produce change. Inflexible institutions tend 
to prevent expansion of the people, and of 
their ideas of justice. If, however, the 
people improve under the laws to which they 
are subject, then there must very soon be a 
modification of those laws to meet the higher 
and better evolution of justice. Primarily, 
justice is always slender, with relatively few 
applications ; but as life grows larger, and 
questions of justice modify, finer shades 
follow finer relations of man. There is a jus- 
tice that originally was framed for the protec- 
tion of the animal man. There comes to be 
a social man ; and there must be an inflec- 
tion of justice to meet his want. There also 
comes to be a spiritual man, and there must 
be an inflection of justice in law or in cus- 
toms, or in the construction of law and cus- 
tom, that shall meet these higher conditions 
of human nature. So all institutions that 
carry in themselves not merely external pro- 
cedure, but methods of truth, justice, and 
righteousness must of necessity, if they fol- 
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low the ages, dig their own graves. A law 
that can last a thousand years is a law that is 
inefficacious. A law that is active, influential, 
fruitful, destroys itself. It is not large enough. 
It produces a state of things among men 
which requires that the law itself should have 
a larger expression and a different application. 

In times in which we live there are two ap- 
plications of this—what is going on in soci- 
ety, and its organs all the world over; and 
what is going on in religious life, forms and 
beliefs all the world over. I speak of them 
both in the spirit of the text: I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill. 

Christ did destroy that he might filfill ; and 
divine providence is destroying, shaking, the 
things that are, to bring in a state of things 
that by and by shall be permanent, in the far 
reach of human existence. 

All Europe to-day is well described in the 
passage of Scripture that I have read, in 
which it is declared that at the coming of the 


last day there shall be wars and rumors of 


wars ; perils of every kind, sudden, insidious, 
undermining, overtopping. Europe may be 
said to be boiling like a crater or a caldron. 
It is attributed by some to the unmannerly 
restlessness of the common people, and by 
some irreligiousness and infidelity are said to 
be the causes of it. That there may be some 
complication given to it by those undertones 
or distemperatures is very possible ; but I see 
in all these things the movement of that di- 
vine universal providence which is lifting the 
world steadily up from its lower forms and 
conditions to higher ones. As the children 
of Israel, after escaping from Egypt, marched 
for forty years through the wilderness, educat- 
ing themselves in customs, laws and institu- 
tions, and came to the promised land only 
after long education ; so all people must march 
forty years, I had almost said, in the wilder- 
ness, before they come to any promised land 
whatever; and the march of the common 
people is taking place everywhere, to the 
sound of the trumpet and the drum, with the 
voice of artillery, with the roll of musketry, 
because war itself is emancipation, in thou- 
sands and thousands of instances. 

If you look at Russia it seems anomalous ; 
but it is not. It is a vast inchoate em- 
pire made up of multitudes of people under- 
taking to live by the absolute will of the Em- 
peror. If hecouldkeepall people at a certain 
level, and take cognizance of it, Russia might 
get along very well; but you cannot repress 
the intelligence that comes from the enlighten- 
ment ofthecommon people. It drifts through 
the air; it is infectious, blessedly infectious ; 
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and in all the provinces of Russia there is 
more or less development of human conscious- 
ness. Some better idea of social and civil re- 
lations is being developed; there is coming to 
be a higher conception of virtue and justice ; 
it is fermenting ; and the Czar undertakes to 
govern by absolute and arbitrary will, without 
letting his people participate in any part of the 
government whatever. There are no chan- 
nels through which the great mass of the 
Russian peasants and citizens, with their rising 
intelligence and will, can act with the govern- 
ment. It acts on them, and does not want 
any reaction from them onit. This is taking 
place preparatory, I suppose, to a grand earth- 
quake that will shake down the whole system. 
It will be reconstructed. The reconstruction 
will come through long periods of sorrow and 
distress ; and yet, in the centuries it will be 
a wonderful mercy. It is like the plowing of 
an old field; it turns under the grass and 
roots that remain; it turns under weeds ; it 
turns under the nests of mice and sparrows; 
it turns under crickets and insects; but the 
crop that comes afterward makes up for the 
whole; and so the red-hot plowshare of war 
prepares for a future, though we know not 
how far away that future is to be. 

We donot know exactly what is totake place 
inGermany. We knowtwothings—that God 
reigns in heaven, and Bismarck on earth! 
When Bismarck dies, I do not know what the 
Lord will do; something very different, I 
think,though. There isso muchintelligence, 
such a dawning sense of civil liberty, such an 
expansible force there, that though there may 
be a good deal of dislocation and ground- 
heaving, yet Germany, the Germanic stock, 
out of which has come most of our free institu- 
tions, laws, customs, will, I think, assert itself. 
Long smothered and held under, after a suita- 
ble time it will come to supremacy. 

France and Italy are slowly, through gradual 
reformations, saving themselves from revolu- 
tions. Growthis on the nations ; they cannot get 
rid of it; that growth will produce either revo- 
lution or reformation; and they may take 
their choice between them. Reformation 
will be slow, and will cause a good deal of 
trouble ; but it issafer. Revolution willleave 
a nation we do not know where, and is always 
to be avoided if possible. 

This popular intelligence is the world’s 
sap. The moment the sap begins to rise un- 
der the warmth of the spring’s sun, that mo- 
ment the tree begins to feel that it must do 
something. The bud wakes up, the leaves 
are getting ready, the very twigs themselves 
are empurpled and changing color, and popu- 
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lar intelligence, the growth of knowledge of 
the common people, which is promoted by 
schools all over the world, by the facility of 
books and literature, by the intercourse of 
man with man, through commerce, through 
war, through everything; the development of 
the thought-power and will-power of the great 
mass of men at the bottom of society—this 
this is the sap that is bringing spring and sum- 
mer to the human race. Since the sun of 
righteousness will not go down, and will still 
shine, it is useless for you to attempt to stop 
it. You cannot force it down. 

In Great Britain, which we understand bet- 
ter, there seems to bea hopeless tangle. That 
is to say, we do not know exactly by which 
way the changes will come. We know they 
will come. We are perfectly certain that 
there is not long going to be in Great Britain 
anything in the nature of an absolute mon. 
archy. I do not think that Victoria, though 
she is called Empress of India and Queen of 
Great Britain, has any more authority than 
our President. To call her Queen and Em- 
press makes no difference. The name does 
not change the matter. Sheis merely a sym 
bol. She is simply animage. When yousee 
a fair virgin on the bow of a ship, ‘hat does 
not draw the ship. The control is at the 
other end, where the rudder is; and because 
the Queen has revenue and honor and certain 
mild functions, it does not follow that she is 
acontrolling influence in the government. She 
is not—not nearly as much as our President 
is. On the other hand, when you look at the 
hereditary privileged class, where men are 
born, not to the position to which their tal- 
ents would locate them in, but to an artificial 
superiority, to revenue, glory, honor, function, 
and power, we know perfectly well that that 
will change. It cannot help it. We know that 
the the doctrine which is now current the world 
over is representative democracy. We know 
that democracy under Christian auspices now 
means that God has given power and author 
ity to the multitude, and that they give it up 
to those who are exalted to be their represen- 
tatives. The monarchical idea is, God gave 
kings and nobles power, and they send it 
down, with their permission, to the bottom of 
society; but things are turned end for end, 
The fundamental philosophy of the forms of 
government is antagonistic ; and as the spirit 
of modern representative democracy, which 
we ourselves in this land have developed, the 
yeast from which has gone over all Europe, 
and is working everywhere—as that spirit 
works in Great Britain, it will, you may de. 
pend upon it, change the theory as fast as it 
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changes the practice, and the people at the 
bottom will send authority up; and the peo- 
ple at the top will have no authority to send 
down. 

It is a dole to give schools to peasants in 
Germany; but it is no charity to give schools 
to our people. They own them. They are 
theirs by right of being born into the world. 
Permissions and charters come down from the 
Government of Great Britain to the common 
people. All charters and institutions and 
privileges go up from the common people in 
our land. That silent change which is ex- 
emplified now in the attempt to reconcile Ire- 
land and Scotland with England by a certain 
home-rule unity, means, all the way along, at 
every sing!e step, that you cannot make a 
uniform government where these two opposite 
principles are in antagonism. We can, be- 
cause we believe in the declaration that on a 
political basis all men are born equal: on no 
other basis: but as before the law, and as to 
privilege and opportunity, all men are born 
free and equal in this land; and they can 
make compacts with each other which will 
stand. We can elect in one way a Senate, 
and in another way a House of Representa- 
tives; but that cannot be done where the 
House of Lords in Great Britain has a here- 
ditary privilege, and its immunities are hand- 
ed down through generations. They cannot 
make a compact with people below them. 
The people below them say, “ We are equal 
with you ;’ and they say, “ You are not ;” 
and that which they would fain hand down as 
a privilege, the common people are asserting 
a born right to, on an equality. While I 
believe reformation will take place, so that 
Ireland will be a great deal happier than she 
has been, nevertheless it is an avant courier 
simply. It isnotpeace. Growthnever brings 
peace; it always brings change. Men get 
foot-room in order that they may thrust up 
their shoulders higher, and lift everything 
superincumbent above them that hinders. 

It would look, if we had no guiding prin- 
ciple, as if all Europe were in convulsions 
through misrule andanarchy. No,no. Christ 
says, “I am the way.” I have always been 
glad to attach to this declaration the idea that 
he laid himself down that men might have 
guidance by walking on Him, as they have 
guidance by walking on aroad. When God 
Almighty has been lying down and gets up, 
something has to change; and He is getting 
up throughout all Europe. It is not the un- 


mannerliness of an unwashed, unbaptized and 
infidel democracy that is causing commotion 
That may be true externally; but it is 


there. 


not the thing that is chiefly at work in Europe. 
The blood of redemption is circulating there, 
and men are going to come up. The hills are 
to come down, and the valleys are to be ex- 
alted, before the great day of God; and the 
process is going on. 

Well, in our own land there is a change 
taking place. We are undergoing a change 
that we are in the worst part of now. We 
brag to ourselves of being a Christian nation. 
We boast every Fourth of July that we are 
free, and that we love liberty. What must 
the Indian say about our love of justice and 
liberty? What does the Italian in the mines 
and foundries say about the spirit of equality 
and a fair chance for all men? What had the 
negro to say on that subject during the long 
years of his bondage? What has the Mon- 
golian, the Chinaman, to say, to-day, on the 
subject of this great nation’s love of liberty ; 
love of the poor man, and love of giving every- 
body a fair chance? The more intelligent 
classes observe this anachronism, and see that 
the spirit of the animal is dominant yet. 

To a very large degree we are indebted for 
the abominations from which we are suffering 
to the foreign element that has come among 
us, and in some parts of the land to the Irish 
element that has come among us. One of the 
curses of bondage is that it teaches men not 
to understand liberty. Macaulay says that 
the measure of the oppression of the French 
people is to be found in the excesses that 
took place in the movement by which it 
was broken up. How came they to be so wild 
and bestial? If they had been rightly treated 
before they never would have broken out in 
the way they did. And if the Irish emigrants 
that come to us are disposed to imitate that 
which they have Been subject to, and if, hay- 
ing found lordlings stepping down on them 
they turn around and step on those below 
them, largely they do it through their educa- 
tion, or their want of education ; but the best 
of them are already emerging from that, and 
learning to do better and better ; and little 
by little the whole nation will do it. We are 
passing through a period of disgrace, but not 
one to be wondered at. With our sixty 
millions of people, more than eight millions 
of whom are born abroad and have come 
here with foreign ideas, customs and methods, 
is it not strange that there is so little of this 
thing? They have done in some respects 
wonderfully well,and on the whole are be- 
coming, and are bringing up, a class of men 
who will add to the strength of the national 
character ; but at this stage some things they 
have not learned. Do not be afraid, how- 
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ever ; they will learn them. It is coming. 

Just now we hear the whole land racketed 
with the disturbance produced by labor and 
capital. When you come to look into it, there 
is wrong on the part of corporations, and it 
is matched by an equal amount of wrong on 
the part of those that are asserting their 
rights as against corporations. I am very 
glad to see labor organize itself. I am very 
sorry to see it so unintelligent that it involves 
in its interior element despotism that would 
dethrone the Czar of Russia himself. Labor 
organized has a great deal to learn. It will 
learn it, too. Organized wealth has a great 
deal of humanity and responsibility to learn ; 
and it will learn it. We are going through 
the successive stages of an education and 
evolution. Laws and customs will gradually 
ameliorate and enlarge, or change, or find 
substitutes, to meet the rising facts of human 
nature and human necessity ; and in no land 
more certainly than in our own. Although 
great inconvenience and suffering betide us 
just now, I am not afraid. I love to see the 
barrel work. The lees will go to the bottom, 
and the wine will be purified. It is God that 
is working ; and where God is, there is always 
more or less of turmoil or change; and 
where there is turmoil or change there is 
more or less suffering. Somebody has in- 
vested in every evil; somebody has an inter- 
est or ambition of money or of lust in every 
lower form of life ; and when you attempt to 
exalt it, and make it a higher form, some- 
body squeals, and will ; and though I do not 
like to hear the note of distress, I am very 
glad to know that the change it indicates is 
going on. 

That which is true in all these respects is 
just as true and demonstrable on the subject 
of religion. There are a great many persons 
that are trying to get back into their churches 
and creeds, and lock themselves up there, 
because there is so much disturbance outside, 
and they do not know where things are lead- 
ing to, or what is going to become of us all. 
It is perfectly natural, and perfectly foolish. 
You cannot make the time in which we live 
imitate the time one thousand years back. 
Human nature is not the same that it was 
then. The expression of men’s thought and 
feeling is not the same. Righteousness— 
what is it? It is the drift of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. It is the working out 
in human nature of divine love and reverence 
and obedience toward God, as expressed in 
the broad sweep of natural law, and in the 
findings out and establishment of justice 
in civillaw. God is not away off yonder: he 


is here; he is behind; he is beneath. He 
impletes all lands, all breadths, above, below, 
everywhere. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God” may almost be said to be intelligent 
obedience to all law throughout the universe, 
through love, sympathy, unity of soul; and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
includes in it all social and political economy, 
love being the factor, the yeast, working out 
in all these things. Righteousness in a man 
is simply his establishment intellectually and 
morally on God’s great central law, ‘“ Thou shalt 
love ;” and that binds him as much as it does 
the least child in creation. Righteousness is 
conformity, upward and outward, of a man’s 
disposition and conduct to the genuine in- 
spirations of true sympathy and love. You 
may callit piety, religion, anything you please: 
I prefer the old Hebrew term, righ/eousness 
—right living and right manhood. We are 
working up toward that; and, like everything 
else that is tending from a lower plane toa 
higher one, it disturbs. It disturbs theology. 
It disturbs creeds. It disturbs men’s ideas of 
churches, of sanctities, of liberty, and of re- 
striction and bondage. It changes every- 
thing. 

As a man ascends toward the height of a 
mountain, at every twenty steps, looking out, 
if he is a photographer, he sees that the fea- 
tures are changed, so that the picture that was 
so-and-so twenty steps below is not the same 
there; and the scene changes again and again 
to the very summit. Things are changing 
simply because men are rising; and mainly 
they are clothing themselves with better forms, 
better laws, better habits, better expressions, 
better ideas. If, however, the influences 
which control them are degrading, they are 
throwing off these higher elements, and are 
descending: for evolution means both the go- 
ing back and perishing of some things, and 
the going forward and enlarging of other 
things. 

Religion, then, looked at as a change of 
the exterior of things, as organizations of 
churches, as methods of worship, as a scheme 
of ordinances, as a priesthood, or as a system 
of doctrines that explain the character of God 
and the nature of mankind morally—that is 
what we mean by acreed. When men form- 
ed creeds, scholastic, a thousand years ago, 
they used the best judgments they had; and 
for the time being those were good enough 
for their gross and unmannerly time. When 
there was not a peasant in Europe that any 
one dreamed had political rights, when men 
were under governments where to meddle 
with politics was treason, and where “the 
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King can do no wrong” was a motto, a peas- 
ant who rose up and asserted himself against 
the King was instantly set upon, and made to 
understand, “to touch the King is to touch 
the whole kingdom ; and it is wickedness let 
loose ;” but things have changed. We have 
learned the full meaning of the fact that 
Christ died forevery man. We have learned 
what is the sweep and wonder of the declara- 
tion of the apostle, “Every man shall give 
account of himself to God.” It is as if the 
arm of Omnipotence had swept around the 
individuality of every man, and he stood sta- 
tue-like in his own personality. We have 
learned to embody in our articles and insti- 
tutions the great and royal truth that men be- 
fore the law are equal, and that the poorest 
« peasant, the most ignorant child, has rights 
that the government is bound to respect. 
Therefore you cannot frame out of our mod- 
ern ideas a doctrine such as was issued by 
the decrees of the middle ages in regard to 
God. 

We break our teeth trying to break the nuts 
of Calvinism. They are not nuts; they are 
marbles ; but they were the best they knew 
to form. So long as the community had no 
knowledge of the rights of the individual, or 
of the interior spirit of the New Testament, 
it did not hurt anybody’s feelings when it was 
said, “the King can dono wrong; we have 
no rights, and we must not meddle”; but 
now what has come to pass in the growth of 
the human race and the better understanding 
of the Gospel? Men are emancipated. 
Every citizen is a factor in the government. 
We are all of us partners, joint stock-holders, 
and have a right to dividends of power every- 
where. If men put up before mankind the 
doctrine that God is just like a supreme mon- 
arch, Oriental at that, that because he pleases 
he does this thing, and because he pleases he 
does that other thing, we rebel against it 
with all the instinct of our social education, 
to say nothing of our moral and religious 
development, and condemn it as_ heresy. 
Yet a great many men are trying to establish 
that doctrine yet, and are endeavoring to give 
it such a gloss and covering as that men shall 
believe in these Calvinistic ideas of God and 
government, which we regard in our day 
simply as satanic, as infernal, as belonging to 
the lower regions whither they are going, 
though they were not born there. They are 
the slough of ages. But when men—sound 
men, that have been trying all their lives to 
believe them, and have sometimes thought 
they did believe them—are breaking away 
from them, some people are alarmed, and 


say, ‘‘ Why, do you see what an unmannerly 
innovation this is? How the most funda- 
mental truths are being subverted? How in- 
stitutions are going to destruction?” Some of 
them do not know where to take refuge, and 
they run back into their churches, and lock 
the door, and say, ‘Well, we will live inside 
of these, anyhow ; if they were good enough 
for our fathers they are good enough for us.” 
Yes, they ave good enough. I have heard of 
an Irishman that tied himself to the anchor 
of the ship, and said if the thing sank he 
would have some chance; and I know a great 
many theologians that have tied themselves 
to the anchor of theology ! 

Well, must change go on? One thing is 
certain, that whatever change is going on in 
the history of beliefs and in the causes of be- 
liefs, there never was a time when the spirit 
of Jesus Christ so pervaded the churches and 
inspired such sympathy and co-operative love 
as it is doing to-day, not merely in the church, 
but outside of it everywhere. All the earth 
feels it. It is the swelling spirit of Christ in 
the masses of men, uninterpreted. A seed 
does not know what makes it sprout, but God 
does. Men are sprouting, and they do not 
know what ails them, but God knows. They 
are changing, and the outward forms are being 
destroyed. Why? To give chance for ex- 
pansion to the inward idea which the outward 
form was originally meant to express. He 
came not to destroy, even the outside; but 
He came to fulfill, whether the outside is de- 
stroyed or not. It is just as much so in reli- 
gion as it is in civility. It is so everywhere. 
No one man is large enough or expert enough 
to be able, in looking at all the movements 
that are taking place in this fruitful world, to 
measure them. 

Consider the gradual renaissance of China. 
China is going to come up. She is going to 
be a great empire,a mighty power. The 
world’s civilization is going to owe a great deal 
to her. Already Japan has taken the lead. 
She has only begun ; she is imitating us exter- 
nally; but it will not be long before she will 
find her true self, and imitate us in the element 
of righteousness as inspired by the Spirit of 
God. All the world is on the march. We 
cannot hear the trumpet call, but it is sound- 
ing. We cannot see the banner, but men are 
following it. We cannot hear the choral 
cheers, but the general assembly of the church 
of the first-born, and the whole crowd of wit- 
nesses that are looking out from heaven, are 
witnesses to the tears, the struggles, the sor- 
rows, the sufferings, the deaths of the human 
race, all of whom are having interpreted to 
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them the fact that there is a great march 
toward the Millenium. 

What army ever marched without raising 
the dust, without having some fall out of the 
ranks, without more or less ignorance, and 
more or less sickness? and shall the whole 
population of the globe, in its unequalled ex- 
pansion and development, be supposed to go 
from lower to higher with no disturbance, no 
mischief? No man can tell exactly by what 
way. All I believe is, that God rules in 
righteousness, and will establish righteousness 
among the people. The movement has begun, 
the spring has dawned, the sun has crossed 
the line, and we shall have shorter nights and 
longer days all the world over. 

When men, therefore, are weeping, I have 
no handkerchief with which to wipe the tears 
from their eyes. When men are quaking and 
shivering, I am going to take counsel, not of 
my fears, but of courage and hope. When 
men are perplexed, so am I, and never am I 
so perplexed as when I am asleep. I do not 
know anything then ; I cannot tell which way 
to go, or what to do; but when I wake up I 
am all the better for it. It is not necessary 
that I should be able to analyze the steps by 
which God is moving. All I have to do is 
to trust Him. He is a thinking God,and He 
made men to think. He is a moral God, and 
He infixed the moral constitution in the hearts 
of men. He is a loving God, and He has pre- 
scribed for men in increasing measure the great 
principles of love and sympathy. He _ hat is 
the Author will be the Finisher ; and am I to 
wait impatiently ? 

When the child is hungry, and the mother 
has no bread, she has to knead the flour, and 
the child cries, “Give me bread.” The 
mother says, “It is not ready yet”; she must 
bake it; and the child still cries, “Give me 
bread.” All these steps are necessary; and 


we cannot omit any of them, and immediately 
have the food. 

I tell you, this world is a big trough, and 
God is kneading a very large batch ; and when 
it is gone through the preparatory forms, and 
is finished, He will give it to us. We shall 
know it then. In the meanwhile, I rejoice in 
seeing so many things that I cannot under- 
stand, and I rejoice, above all, that we have 
the guiding principle, “I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” and that the discoverings that 
are going on are fulfillments. 

When the nut goes into the ground in 
autumn it cannot let out the root, and the 
frost bites it, and bites it, until, by spring, the 
shell gives way, and the hickory finds out how 
to throw down its roots, and how to throw up 
its stem. 

God is planting the seeds of salvation every- 
where, and they are coming up, and the har- 
vest waves, in the angelic sight. If we had 
prophetic vision we could see it. On every 
side of society I see life and fertility. I also 
see doubt; but doubt means life; and the 
very wanderings of men in all sorts of ways 
mean life. The prime condition of the senses 
is life, activity, vigor. If in the earlier stages 
men do not know how to devote their life, ex- 
perience will help them. Life is too short in 
the individual for him to make many mis- 
takes ; but in the race there is time enough. 
God isin no hurry. “I dwell in eternity,” 
He says, and He takes the measure from 
eternity ; and if a thousand years are neces- 
sary to develop certain great truths, a thousand 
years He has. He does not speed the wheel. 
And so it will be. Therefore, in the midst of 
all these uprisings, fermentations, wars and 
rumors of wars, throughout the earth, I foresee 
the rising of the sun of righteousness, that 
shall yet standa thousand years in this blessed 
earth. 
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“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.”—Dan. xii. 4. 


Every paper in the United States, every 
citizen that meets a citizen, is to-day talking 
about the labor troubles. When the furrowis 
open, that is the time to sow seed. If I 
were to preach on the subject of original sin, 
when there is so much actual transgression, 
few would be interested in the discussion ; 
and as I regard the events that are happening 
as among the most glorious developments both 
of the Old Testament and of the New, I feel 
as though I shall be preaching pre-eminently 
on the gospel when I this morning trace out 
some of the effects which are being produced 
by this very prophecy, of many running to and 
fro, and of knowledge being increased in the 
earth. 

There is no theory that has ever been 
broached that is adequate to meet the facts 
of the unfolding of human society, except the 
great discovered theory of evolution. As 
applied to the terraqueous globe, and as ap- 
plied to all the creatures, vegetable or animal, 
that are upon it, it has singular illumination, 
marks out the path for investigators, and has 
given to science a surer light than it ever had 
before ; but as applied to the unfolding of 
human life on this earth it is destined, I think, 
to bring order out of confusion, and it furnishes 
a reasonable ground on which we may discern 
the coming future. It will correct a great 
many dogmatic heresies, and take out of the 
path of men many of those horrible doctrines 
which at last have been rebuked by the moral 
sense of the church of Christ, instructed by 
the humanity and gentleness of Christ him- 
self. For my theological doctrine that will 
not stand firmly in the presence of highly 
developed Christian love is a_ heresy. 

One of the most striking features of the 
history of the race has been the want of 
continuity or conformity in the progress of 
mankind. Nations have apparently shot up 
as toadstools do, in a night, and perished like 
them. Now and then a single nation has 
made an era. The Medes, the Persians, the 
Babylonians, in remote days, developed some 
elements of civilization; but they were very 
argely materialistic. They left comparatively 
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little influence upon the human race. Later 
on, they perished as it were like a wave that 
rolls high, falls back again into the ocean from 
which it came. 

The Jewish people developed a great moral 
power. They were not pre-eminently a moral 
people ; yet they gave birth to great natures 
that understood and gave form and expression 
to those moralities which have become the 
common property of all the people of the 
earth ; and that is about all they did. They 
were not given to art, nor to philosophy, nor 
indeed were they a ruling people, capable of 
government. Faulty in a thousand things, 
they were employed simply to develop one 
single element—one letter of that sentence 
which shall spell final Christian civilization. 
Then they subsided ; but their work was gar- 
nered. 

The Grecian civilization developed the in- 
tellectual, but in the direction of philosophy 
and of art—not in the direction of domesticity. 
In our sense of the word, the Greeks knew 
nothing of home, nothing of morality; and 
they perished in their own rottenness. They 
had not moral power enough to cohere and 
maintain a permanent government. They 
withdrew from the plane of civilization, leav- 
ing behind them immortal results, but in the 
one single department of philosophy, repre- 
sented by the Platos and Aristotles, in dra- 
matic literature, in painting and in literature. 

Then came the Roman civilization. It 
developed itself in engineering ; in the science 
of government pre-eminently; but in those 


mainly. Its literature was a pale reflection of 
the Grecian. It added this side to civiliza- 
tion. 


Then came the world’s great slumber ; and 
when mankind aroused out of this they began 
that career of knowledge of which our text 
speaks. And it is my purpose to-day to show 
how it is that the spread of knowledge,—rea/ 
knowledge—among the whole of the peoples of 
different nations, is bringing forth fruit. It is 


desirable that we should have some such ex- 
position to allay fear, and to guide our thoughts 
to a devout recognition of that providence of 
God which is lifting up the valleys and bring- 
ing down the high hills. 

One needs a great deal more time than 
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have, and a great deal more knowledge, to 
give adequate expression to the extent of the 
progress of the intellect in the hither or occi- 
dental world. The transcendent advance of 
intellect seems to be confined to the Western 
world ; that is, to Europe and North America. 
Still the Orient slumbers. When she shall 
arise, and come forth out of her chamber, 
arrayed in her garments, I tell you, there are 
to be new factors and new governors in the 
affairs of this world. China sits supine, home- 
bred and home-keeping; but the time will 
come when she will sit in the legislature of 
the world, and will give law and policy, and 
her light will shine from the rising of the sun 
till the going down of the same. 

Contempt is one of those Christian graces 
that is very largely cultivated; and the uni- 
versal contempt with which men look on those 
that are not like them, not of them, that are 
of a different race and language, and of a 
different genius, is one of the world’s deprav- 
ities. 

In all those developments of which I have 
spoken (the Oriental, the Grecian, the Roman, 
the Medizval,) the knowledge that was de- 
veloped resided in the top of society. It 
caught only those that were of a large devel- 
opment—the philosophers, the men of genius, 
the educated men, the commercialists, the 
natural rulers of mankind ; for where intelli- 
gence is, there rule will be. In all these the 
increase was at the top. The people were yet 
left in deep darkness, and were held in a con- 
tempt of which we, in our voting age, can 
scarcely form a conception. A man without 
a vote in America is a mere toad —nothing ; 
but put a vote in his hand and all men bow 
down to him as if he were a king. It has 
raised immeasurably the development of the 
mass of mankind to take them into the part- 
nership of government, as we have done in 
this land. Down to the time of Cowper, and 
that much neglected noble poet Crabbe, and 
Wordsworth, who led the way to Dickens, the 
literature of England was shamefully stained 
with almost every term of obloquy and con- 
tempt against the vulgar common people ; 
and there are a few tallow candles that vote 
themselves wax because they stand in a gol- 
den candlestick, that are yet talking about the 
vulgar, unlettered common folks. There are 
a great many persons yet living in this world 
who suppose that they will sit on the throne 
in heaven; whereas they will not be even 
paving stones there ; for the last shall be first, 
and the first last. 

Modern intelligence, unlike any that has 
preceded it, has neither been provincial nor 
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class intelligence. The causes that have been 
operating are obvious, by which knowledge 
that begins at the top penetrates clear to the 
bottom. In the last three hundred years 
knowledge has advanced more, and the intel- 
lect has been more productive, than in the 
three thousand preceding years. That, too, 
is according to a great law that evolution has 
established. The growth by the root is the 
slowest and most obscure ; the growth by the 
stem is a great deal accelerated; but the 
growth by the blossom and the fruit rushes, 
and is the shortest of the whole of the three 
periods of development. We have gone 
through growth by the root and by the stem, 
and hereafter we are going to grow rapidly, 
beyond all knowledge of the past, though not 
faster than our philosophic expectation would 
lead us to hope. Science has, one might say, 
unpacked the world; for the world has been 
like a huge trunk, with all sorts of things, 
fancy and worthless, in it; and science has 
picked the lock, and opened the lid, and is 
gradually taking out the contents. Even in 
my day the progress of knowledge in science 
has been astounding—so much so that I may 
say that if we were to be put back to the 
poin at which I first began to think at all— 
when I was about 23 years old, when I was 
married—I think we should feel that we were 
in the wilderness. The unity of the physical 
universe, the whole sphere of revolutionized 
chemistry, was comparatively unknown ; as- 
tronomy had scarcely escaped from the hands 
of astrology in that early day: geology was a 
scratching rather than a revelation of the sur- 
face of the globe; biology, or the history of 
unfolding life upon the globe, with all its at- 
tendant departments, had not come to be 
understood ; but every single department of 
science is filled to-day with thousands of most 
acute and enthusiastic observers. The Bacon- 
ian philosophy is bearing fruit everywhere ; 
and men are not theorizing and then trying to 
make the world defend their theory ; they are 
observing what the facts are, and afterward 
forming a theory on them. All the more ele- 
mental sciences have sprung into existence 
within one hundred years—I mean with any- 
thing like florescence and fruit. The two 
great discoveries that underlie or direct al- 
most all others are evolution and the persis- 
tence of force. Thirty years ago, about it 
was, that Humboldt published his Cosmos, 


which was a view of all the then known 
sciences. These two great fundamental 


sciences have been born within thirty years, 
and he did not even mention them. They 
were not known thirty years ago; and yet now 
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they are changing the science of the whole 
globe. And we are on the eve, I suppose, of 
other changes in the scientific department. It 
has laid siege to the very citadel—the human 
brain. It is inquiring what the mind is, what 
are the laws of its unfolding and what is the 
method of its activity. We, have only had 
abstract metaphysical philosophy ; but physio- 
logy as well as metaphysical philosophy is now 
concerning itself with the nature of the 
human mind. 

All knowledge has taken on, or has tended 
to take on, I remark next, a practical form. 
Plato, in his unmannerly spirituality, was, and 
the Platonic school yet are, tainted with the 
same heresy, that knowledge should be pos- 
sessed simply for the love of knowledge, and 
that a man who wants knowledge for the sake 
of doing something with it is vulgar. That 
a man must be in such a high state of faculty 
as that he shall be simply in communion, by 
his thought, with the things that are above 
the surface of the earth—with abstract truth 
and abstract knowledge—that was the Plato- 
nian heresy; but the Baconian philosophy 
has revolutionized that. Plato is driven into 
corners; for now, with other causes, all 
knowledge, as it comes into the human 
sphere, within the reach of men, tries to in- 
corporate itself with physical human life ; and 
to a large extent it does. It would seem as 
though what is going in the planets could 
not very much concern what is going on on the 
surface of the ocean; but it does concern it. 
It would seem as though what went on fifty 
thousand years ago in the formation of the 
crust of the earth, had not very much to do 
with agriculture, but it does have a great deal 
to do with agriculture. All the mistakes of 
old nations, their experiments, and failures, or 
successes, would not seem to have much to 
do with government now, but it does have a 
great deal to do with it. All those elements 
that step by step lead men to turn knowledge 
into productive, material factors are employ- 
ed in the providence of God to consummate 
the great purpose by which the whole human 
family shail be lifted up from the bottom to 
the top. The old heresy was, that they tried 
to lift the human race by the hair of the head. 
The modern orthodoxy is attempting to raise 
the whole human family by putting the screw 
under their feet and lifting them. Europe 
has always educated its sons of prosperity 
better than the Americans have, and neglect- 
ed the under classes; but we, while we are 
not doing so much for the top, are doing a 
great deal more for the whole community than 
they abroad. We are not to look for the 


educating power of this country to universi- 
ties or schools, or any of that enginery by 
which a purpose is being secured. The 
knowledge that is diffusing itself through the 
world, and infusing the under classes of man- 
kind, is largely concerned with scientific in- 
ductions, and with the realization of scientific 
discoveries in the industries of the world. 
For there are twenty thousand men that have 
to do with a machine where there is one that 
goes to college, and has any knowledge of the 
principles rout of which it came. 

All knowledge has taken on a practical ap- 
plication, and thus it has aroused and edu- 
cated the workingmen of the world. The 
resource of our people for intelligence is 
churches, schools, and industry. Churches, 
schools, and industry are the trinity of the in- 
telligence that is working now, here and 
everywhere. The result has been the enor- 
mous productive power that has been devel- 
oped in the world. England, as compared 
with the Indies, with China, and with South 
America, is more productive than all of them 
put together. Great Britain may be called 
an Empire of Machines. It has been a great 
benefit, and at the same time it is more or 
less an injury. It has developed goods. It 
has made them cheaper, and distributed them 
to {every class in society, bringing them to 
their very doors. Men are clothed in a bet- 
ter material, at a less price; they are shod 
better ; and they have hats that are better— 
if they were good at all! All over the world 
the under classes are being taken care of ina 
material sense by the enormous fecundity of 
the machine. But pitting machines against 
men is a dangerous operation. The compe- 
tition of sensitive flesh with iron and steel is 
avery unequal fight. One machine will do 
more than thirty men. The machine never 
has a headache; it never sprees or debauches 
itself ; it wants nothing to eat except fire and 
water ; it takes no time to sleep, and it has 
no holiday. Grim and tough and prolific, it 
goes on grinding out, and grinding out, and 
grinding out ; and it grinds men among other 
things. 

The age of machinery, on the one side, is 
an age of great bounty and blessing; but, by 
indifference, by ignorance, by selfishness, or 
by all of them combined, it is also an age of 
greatoppression. To a large extent machinery 
is working against opportunities. Where, for 
instance, in my boyhood, bonnets, in New 
England, were made by distributing the braid- 
ing of the straw to every farmer in the whole 
county, some one or two establishments gath- 
ering it all up, and making it into bonnets, 
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now machinery does the whole. Where I 
boarded when I first went to teach school, in 
Hopkinton, the men rose at four o’clock in the 
morning, lit the fire in a little chamber over the 
wood-house, and, as it was said, “closed” the 
boots. Every farmer in the town, more or 
less, was occupied in “closing” boots and 
shoes. Thus the industry was distributed. 
But to-day factories do it all by machinery. 
They have robbed the thousands of this in- 
dustry, and concentrated it, through machines, 
in the hands of the hundreds, not to say scores. 
So there has been a steady setting in from the 
individual industry toward the gigantic machine 
industry of the land. 

Well, we are not therefore to break up all 
our machines. Machinery is a great benefit; 
and there is a great deal more beside that con- 
nected with this subject. Where machinery 
is largely employed, it is generally because 
capital has organized itself. A man with 
$10,000 can do a pretty good business. Ten 
men with $100,000 or $200,000 can do a 
great deal more, and do it cheaper and easier. 
Where you concentrate capitalists into manu- 
facturers you increase the producing power of 
material, and diminish the diffusing industry 
of individuals throughout the community. 
You improve goods, and deteriorate men: not 
necessarily ; but to a large extent that is the 
fact yet. Organized capital is itself a tremend- 
ous element of civilization; but organized 
capital has not yet learned the gospel. And 
where organized capital and machinery are 
poisoned, it is a great deal further off from 
the gospel. 

Where, for instance, a million dollars run 
mills in Lawrence, in Lowell or in Manches- 
ter, you make better cottons, unquestionably ; 
but where you give a premium, a protection 
to capital besides its own native power, you 
bring into those channels so much more capi- 
tal that very soon the multiplying manufactur- 
ers become rivals and enemies of each other ; 
and when this rivalry begins to be severe, and 
one or another town can put goods into the 
market at a tenth of a penny’s difference, 
there must be a change all round. When ca- 
pitalists, organized with machinery in their 
hands, find that they are undersold, they turn 
themselves about, and say, “We must cut 
down expenses in some way; the outgo is 
greater than the income.” They cannot con- 
tract their plant; they cannot make their 
machines any smaller ; they can but a trifle 
economize the feeding of them; and they can- 
not get their raw material any cheaper. Prob- 
ably that is at the very bottom price now. The 
only compressible thing they have is wages— 


that is, the workmen; and you will find that, 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
these United States, if there is to be reduc- 
tion anywhere in the prices of manufactur- 
ing, where manufacture competes with manu- 
facture, it is the workiggman that is squeezed. 

We have talk about protecting the work- 
ingman. There never was a lie brought out 
of perdition more dark than that. It is capi- 
tal that is protected—not the workingman. 
If, however, they cannot live on their wages, 
and they strike, in come, by shiploads, the 
untariffed Hungarian, and Italian ; and so our 
workingmen are protected! There never 
was such a delusion as this which prevails 
among men, that to protect capital is to pro- 
tect work ; and we are seeing some of the re- 
sults of it now. We shall see more. 

The day has now arrived when, through the 
general increase of intelligence, through vast 
apparatus for the production of the goods 
which make life easier and happier, the fact 
comes out that wages, which never before were 
so large in the great civilized nations as they 
are to-day, are deemed insufficient. Here 
and there, of course, in private hands they are 
sufficient ; but in so far as the material ele- 
ments of life are concerned, that are the pro- 
duct of the grand manufacturing concentra- 
tions, the workmen, from Canada to Florida, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are of 
the opinion that they are not paid enough, 
though they are paid more than twice as 
much as they were in the day when I was a 
boy. Now account for that. Is it that they 
are growing greedy? I suppose the working- 
man, except about a month before election, is 
about like everybody else. He is a God just 
before election, and is generally thought to be 
a demon afterward. At any rate, he is re- 
garded as a clear subject of total depravity. 
Is it because he is deteriorating? No, it is 
just the opposite. It is because he is develop- 
ing. There is no man that can be supported 
so cheap as the man that has no brains, and 
nothing but belly. It does not take much to 
feed a savage; and he is not much after he is 
fed! A barbarian takes a little more; there 
is a little more of him. You may lay it down 
as a settled principle that a man grows expen- 
sive to himself just in proportion as there is 
more of him. To unpack and unfold, to 
develop his mind, augments his wants. Just 
in proportion as the progress of intelligence 
develops men, they want church privileges ; 
they want books and newspapers; they are no 
longer content to live in a sty; they have a 
sense of social importance that they had not 
before. There is more in them of taste, of 
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refinement, of aspiration; and these cannot 
feed on air. There is more thought about the 
education of their children ; and in educating 
children in the common schools, there must 
be some sort of approximation of the chil- 
dren of the rich and the children of the com- 
mon peopl ein the matter of clothing. So 
civilization and development increase the 
consuming power of men, and they must have 
money. 

That is just the point where the Chinaman 
comes into conflict with the American work- 
man. ‘The Chinaman, they say, can live on a 
tenth part of what the American liveson; and 
it is asked, “‘ How does he live?” We are to 
take a lesson from the Chinaman, but not of 
his barbarism and heathenism, any more than 
he is to learn our Christianity. It would de- 
bauch China totake American Christianity into 
herhomes, as it is represented on the sandlots 
of San Francisco. The reason why the China- 
men get along so well, is, first, because they 
are industrious from morning until night ; and 
second, because they do not spend anything 
on tobacco and rum, though the dissolute 
among them kill themselves with opium. 
They put in all their time with patience and 
continuity. They have an ambition to rise. 
in the world, and they can live on the least 
possible quantity, because they administer it 
with skill, and patience, and morality. Such 
is the source of their superiority. 

Now, if all the education of the Yankee 
does not teach him how to beat the China- 
man in economy and in the skill of living, 
what is education worth? The time will by 
and by come, when the under and cheap 
workers of society will have been educated, 
and when, while the relative differences are 
maintained, all these concussions and perse- 
cutions will gradually die out, as knowledge 
increases. But it is very natural, at the pres- 
ent stage of progress, that that should hap- 
pen which has happened, and is happening. 

Men grow, then, in morality, in intelli- 
gence, in taste, and in social dignity; and it 
demands more to supply these than it does to 
supply the mere animal man. You may 
expect, therefore, that as society unfolds, the 
bottom will be more expensive than it used 
to be. Besides, the top is not going to have 
all the cream, and the bottom only the skim- 
milk. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into any 
criticism of the rude methods of the work- 
men who have combined for agreater advan- 
tage. There are a great many criticisms to 
be made, but I am not, this morning at any 
rate, attempting to go into all those side ele- 


ments and questions that come up. At this 
time I shall simply consider the effect of 
growing intelligence upon the conditions of in- 
dustry and social life in the civilized nations 
of the world. 

We have, then, come to this point, namely, 
that by a steady growth of hundreds of years, 
increasing everywhere, knowledge not only 
is becoming in its own province vastly ex- 
panded, but has organized itself into all the 
natural products of industry, and all the in- 
struments of commerce; that these imple- 
ments of industry and instruments of com- 
merce in the hands of the common people 
indirectly become their educators ; that labor 
is educating the workingman ; and that in 
this education the workingman is feeling in- 
fluences that he formerly did not recognize. 
Having in his hand the power of organization, 
he is organizing. There is no outcry when 
capital organizes for oppression, nor when 
parties organize for legislative corruption ; but 
now, when labor organizes, men are uncertain 
as to whereunto this thing will grow. I am 
not at all uncertain on this point. The very 
act of organizing is itself academic. Where 
men are organized in a civilized nation they 
are instructed in law, in the general elements 
of commerce, in good neighborhood, in a 
thousand things ; but it does not come close 
to them until they subject themselves to a 
union ; to new laws; to new elements of sub- 
mission. When this takes in a larger form 
than that of the Odd Fellows, the Masons, the 
Sons of Temperance, and various other fra- 
ternities, and a large mass of workingmen say, 
“We are in danger from capital,” then there 
is disturbance. Not that capital is the enemy 
of work; but as yet capitalists are selfish, 
through ignorance or indifference ; and when 
the workingmen say, “ We must organize at 
one end of society,” the process is a whole- 
some and ‘an educating one; and it will be 
seen that forty million men, in the long run 
or in the short run, in political and economic 
resources, are more powerful than one million 
men of larger brains and with organized cap- 
ital. ‘The two ends of society are respect- 
ively organizing; and byour economy there 
can be in the long run no question as to what 
the result will be. It is to bring down a great 
many of the things that are high, and to exalt 
a great many of the things that are low. It 
is not to bring men to equality; there never 
can be any equality; you might just as well 
undertake to equalize arithmetic, and make 
two no bigger than one, or five no bigger than 
two, as to attempt to organize into equality 
men that are born of such different capacities 
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and relative abilities ; but it will bring into a 
harmonious and sympathetic relation the two 
extremes of society—the producers and the 
capitalists that represent the amount or value 
of production. That processis silently going on 

You would never know, by looking at a 
forest of maple trees, that they were manufac- 
turing sugar; but they are. If it freezes at 
night, and the sun shines bright in the day, 
the sap runs, and when the sap runs there is 
sugar, if you boil the sap down. 

So there are processes going on that do not 


_ at all by their exterior show what their real re- 


sult is to be. In the course of ten or fifteen 
years, by adjustments. through social experi- 
ments, the thing will come out. And a nation 
that has the church, the school, and the in- 
telligent work of industry, has those elements 
in it which will find the way to prosperity. 

It is said that a little knowledge is danger- 
ous. I say there is nothing more dangerous 
than blindness ; an ignorant man is a blind 
man. Every step of knowledge that a man 
can get is so much guaranteed that he will be 
more virtuous and more patriotic. The fact 
that accomplished knaves abound, and that a 
man’s depravity may be guided better by in- 
tellect than without it, is no argument against 
the general fact that increased intelligence 
carries with it a tendency toward social mor- 
ality, and toward patriotism. 

While we have our instruments for educa- 
tion, everything is educating this free people. 
All industries, all interchanges, all organiza- 
tions, all influences by which men are obliged 
to develop themselves in one way and restrain 
themselves in another, educate men. The vast 
continental hive is making honey, and the 
drones have the worst of it, as they will to the 
end of the world. 

Now, as to some of the results. I am not 
at this time interested in all the passing his- 
tory from the standpoint of political economy. 
I am interested in political economy, and 
I believe it is involved in the whole 
theory of the growth of morality in the com- 
munity ; but that is not just now the point of 
interest to me. It is the standpoint of human- 
ity that draws me to this subject. It is my 
profound, unwearying, and continually increas- 
ing interest in the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple, but more especially of the weak, the ig- 
norant, aud the helpless. I believe that I 
speak the very heart of the gospel when I 
say that true Christianity in our day looks to 
the bottom rather than to the top. It does 
not undervalue the top; it would not discrown 
it; it rejoices in it; but in the household it is 
not the venerable sire sitting in the angle of 


<7 
the chimney that needs so much service; 
neither is it the father or the mother in mid- 
life; nor the grown daughters and sons: it 
is the babe lying in the cradle that makes 
everybody run. Everyone bows down to the 
sovereign baby. And in society, when the 
largest principle of beneficence shall be shown, 
religion will develop itself in churches, in bus- 
iness, and elsewhere, more anxious to take 
care of the ignorant, the poor, the weak and 
the needy, than to look after the prosperity of 
the thriving classes. It is therefore the rise 
and development of the common people that 
interests me profoundly ; and through all the 
dust, amidst all the noise, and in the jar of 
conflict among us, I am glad of this row. I 
am. It was when the stone was rolled away 
that the Saviour could get out of the tomb, 
and angels took his place; and I see in the 
clash and upsetting here and there, the fair 
steps of a coming condition that will be bet- 
ter for both ends of society. There are to 
be readjustments that will lead them relatively 
nearer to each other, and to that they will be 
more helpful to each other. For, after all, the 
law of benevolence is the law of wisdom just as 
much on the grindstone as at the altar; just 
as much in the stithy and over the anvil as in 
the church, the temple of God ; and anything 
that tends to make men love one another, 
and sympathize with each other, the strong 
being protectors of the weak — anything 
that brings society thus together in the bonds 
of love, prospers men in every relation and 
in every way. 

What a mean, starveling idea of the gospel 
men have had! How they preached to me 
in my early days (they do not dare to say a 
word to me now!), how they used to say, “ Why 
don’t you preach the gospel? why do you med- 
dle with slavery?” Their idea of the gospel 
was that it was a ritual, or what was contained 
in the catechism. You could put the gospel 
up in type, and lock it in a book, according 
to their notion. They would examine a man, 
and if he knew his liturgy and doctrine he 
was qualified to preach the gospel. It was 
like saying that a boy who could repeat the 
multiplication table was a good merchant. It 
is an incident of merchandise, but what of it ? 
What is the gospel? It is life. What life? 
Love-life. It is the opening of the soul to the 
current of God’s love. It is coming into sym- 
pathy with all those elements that the ages 
have produced. It is to make a man love 
men more than he loves himself, or as much. 
It is not a thing of the head ; it is a thing of 
the pocket, a thing of the heart, a thing of 
industry, a thing of universal union every 
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where. It is the great law of love made won- 
derful by the act of God, who sent His own 
Son, because He so loved the world, to die for 
it. And yet, look at what the churches have 
been, and whatthe tests of piety have been. 
Look at what orthodoxy has meant—anything 
but that distributive love which, like sunlight, 
works, carrying light and heat. 

I am not disturbed in this great evolution— 
for I shall not call it revolution. I am not at 
all disturbed by fears of anarchy or violence, 
except fora moment. God reigns ; and this 
is a part of that great unfolding which he 
supervises. God never stops for man’s fears. 
He governs by fixed laws. Men cannot es- 
cape them. Underlying all theories, all ex- 
periments, all legislation, are natural laws. If 
men want to make money out of paper, there 
is a great law that has to be consulted; and 
the attempt of government to say that this} 
that, or the other thing shall be property is as 
absurd as it would be for the Legislature to 
vote that the Ten Commandments do not ex- 
ist. They don’t in many parts of Washing- 
ton; but in the Nation they do. There are 
great elements running through society which 
are maintained by God, who never slumbers 
nor sleeps, and who sees the end from the 
beginning, that are bringing up all men’s 
courses ; and I think more of God than I do 
of human wisdom. 

See what the oceancan do. Why, it storms 
and puts out the sun! It sends to the bottom 
asan eggshell, the stoutest men-ofwar. It lifts 
itself up in wrath such asno man can restrain, 
and men cower before it, and are as mere 
pigmies. Yet, a night goes, and the ocean is 
a mirror; and the sun has not yet been wiped 
out; and in its wildest confusion there was 
just as much law as in its calm, and under- 
neath it was held by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence. These were but moods ; yet all such 
moods run by law; and in regard to the tu- 
mults of the people, the concussions of inte- 
rests, and all the changes that are going on, 
they may be more or less faulty, there may 
be more or less blunders in them, for human 
wisdom is like iron, silver, and gold. They 
are dug out in the ore, and there is much be- 
sides the metal. The world is a smelting 
furnace, and we will get rid of a great deal or 
slag, our gold will be seven times purified be- 
fore we get through with it. 

The country, therefore, I think, is perfectly 
safe. ‘“ What are we coming to? Where 


are these things going to end? Who is safe?” 
I do not know wo is safe, but I know what 
is safe. The country is safe; God is safe; 
Providence is safe; human nature is safe— 


both its good and its bad; and as has been 
proved ten thousand times in the history of 
the human race and its unfolding on the 
earth, so it will be found again, and perhaps 
even more illustriously, that where there is 
liberty with intelligence all evils cure them- 
selves ; and J think that this disturbance, this 
conflict, will cure itself, not only, but that it 
will do it speedily, and that it will leave the 
air clearer, andthe whole ground more whole- 
some for seed and harvest. 

The very organization of labor is disciplin- 
ary, and the very courage by which, in com- 
bination, workingmen make head against 
those that through ignorance, indifference, 
or selfishness, are oppressing them, is discip- 
linary ; and it isa benefit. They may make 
a mistake here, there or elsewhere, but the 
result is beneficial. 

I lived in Hartford once—blessed be the 
year—and saw the Connecticut river come 
down in a freshet, booming ; and all those 
Hartford meadows were covered over, and 
you could not go in that direction but by boat 
or bridge ; and it looked as though the river 
had taken possession of the land, and was 
having its own way ; and after it had subsided 
all the meadows were covered with a nasty 
slime; but it was soil, it was manure, and the 
grass never grew so much as during the sum- 
mer after the freshets. If the farmer’s plow 
turned up the sod, the corn was never so 
rank as after a freshet had deposited the soil 
stolen from every inch of ground north. 

So these freshets that come in national 
affairs almost always leave a detritus that is 
enriching. Our times of quiet and peace 
are generally times of deterioration. Our 
times of excitement, discussion, anxiety, and 
enterprise are plowing, they are hoeing. It 
is a good tilling where there is excitement. 

Patience, then, Hope, Courage, Justice— 
these should be our watchwords. We can 
see partial, imperfect fulfillments, and can 
wait. We have all the time there is on earth, 
you and I; and if that is not long enough, 
we have time on the other side, We shall see 
the fulfillment of the designs of God. For 
God, although He is the universal ruler, is 
not an aristocrat. He does not believe in 
His own class; He believes in everything 
that lives and moves and has a being ; and 
He has announced His purpose to bring up 
the things that are at the bottom, and, so far 
as itis necessary, to bring down the things that 
are at the top. He never will despoil the 
honest and the virtuous of their prosperity, 
He never will bring men that are good and 
strong to the level of the men that are good 
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and weak. Society will grade itself. But, 
on the other hand, there will be a just distri- 
bution of influences and results, and there 
will be peace and good fellowship. 

For myself, although there has been some 
misdirection, although there have been many 
things that might better not have been, I 
cannot but admire the conduct of the rebel- 
lious organized laborers. How self-restrained 
they have been in the main! One man may 
put to shame five hundred ; it has been mar- 
vellous to me that there has been so little that 
should put men to shame; and it has given 
us a test of the virtue and discipline of the 
workingmen of this continent that should in- 
spire us with an infinite hopefulness in regard 
to the future. 

Now, while I say these things I do not want 
you to understand that I am making an apology 
nor a defence for the workingmen. I mean 
no such thing. I know their faults, and at 
due times and in proper ways I shall not hes- 
itate to speak as plainly about them and to 
them as I would speak about you and to you; 
but it is because, on the one side, there is 
alarm among good, well-wishing people, vir- 
tuous and Christian people, that I have at- 
tempted to unfold to-day the fact that the 
spread of knowledge, by logical necessity, will 
involve just such results as are taking place, 
and will continue to take place—for when 
this question is settled there will be some- 
thing else. 


If you do not want to go upstairs you can 
always live on the ground floor; but if you 
live higher up you have got to go upstairs ; 
and if the world is going upstairs it has got 
to work for it—to lift up its feet, and to carry 
itself up. Settle things as many men would 
wish, upon a sort of level prosperity and un- 
disturbed tranquillity, and you will get torpid- 
ity. It is the running brook that is a healthy 
brook. It is the brook that won’t run that is 
the swamp ; and the swamp is the mother of 
malaria ; and malaria is disease and death. 

Be in sympathy, therefore, with the onward 
growth of humanity, and take all its incidents 
and accidents with equanimity, and believe 
that these things are glorious revelations and 
commentaries upon the gospel of Jesus Christ— 
of Him who said, “I came not to send peace 
on the earth, but a sword.” ‘This is the 
sword of the Lord, slaying the enemies of man- 
kind, and bringing in that glorious day of pre- 
diction, when the lion shall lie down and shall 
eat straw like the ox. I should like to see 
some of our New York lions trying to eat 
straw! But the figure is significant. Noth- 
ing would seem so impossible ; but when the 
time comes that the destructiveness is elimi- 
nated from human nature, when the time 
comes that love has taken the place of 
the animal passions with which the race in 
their lower estate began—when that time comes, 
a new heaven and a new earth will be here, in 
which shall dwell righteousness. God speed it! 
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THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Text: ‘Is there never a woman among the 
daughters of thy brethren, or among all my 
people, that thou goest to take a wife of the 
uncircumcised Philistines ?”—Judges x1v.—3. 


Samson, the giant, is here asking the con- 
sent of his father and mother to marriage with 
one whom they thought unfit for him. He 
was wise in asking their counsel, but not wise 
in rejecting it. Captivated with. her looks, 
the big son wanted to marry a daughter of 
one of the hostile families, a deceitful, hypo- 
critical, whining and saturnine creature, who 
afterward made for him a world of trouble till 
she quit him forever. In my text his parents 
forbade the banns, practically saying: ‘When 
there are so many honest and beautiful maidens 
of your own country, are youso hard put to it 
for a lifetime partner that you propose conju- 
gality with this foreign flirt? Is there such 
a dearth of lilies in our Israelitish gardens 
that you must wear on your heart a Philistine 
thistle? Do you take a crab-apple because 
there are no pomegranates? ‘Is there never 
a woman among the daughters of thy brethren, 
or among all my people, that thou goest to 
take a wife of the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines ?’” 

Excuseless was he for such a choice in a 
land and amid a race celebrated for female 
loveliness and moral worth—a land and a race 


of which self-denying Abigail, and heroic De- 
borah, and dazzling Miriam, and pious Esther, 
and glorious Ruth, and Mary, who hugged to 
her heart the blessed Lord, were only magnifi- 
cent specimens. The midnight folded in 
their hair, the lakes of liquid beauty in 
their eye, the gracefulness of spring morning 
in their posture and gait, were only typical of 
the greater brilliance and glory of their soul. 
Likewise excuseless is any man in our time 
who makes lifelong alliance with any one who, 
because of her disposition, or heredity, or 
habits, or intellectual vacuity, or moral twistifi- 
cation, may be said to be of the Philistines. 
The world never owned such opulence of 
womanly character, or such splendor of 
womanly manners, or multitudinous instances . 
of wifely, motherly, daughterly, sisterly devo- 
tion, as it owns to-day. I have not words to 
express my admiration for good womanhood. 
Woman is not only man’s equal, but in affec- 
tional and emotional nature, which is the 
best part of us, she is seventy-five per cent. 
his superior. Yea, during the last twenty 
years, through the increased opportunity 
opened for female education, the women of 
the country are better educated than the 
majority of men; and if they continue to ad- 
vance in mentality at the present ratio, before 
long the majority of men will have difficulty 
in finding, in the opposite sex, enough 
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ignorance to make appropriate consort. If 
I am under a delusion as to the abundance of 
good womanhood abroad, consequent upon 
my surroundings since the hour I entered 
this life until now, I hope the delusion will 
last until I embark from this planet. So you 
will understand if I say, in this course of ser- 
mons, something that seems severe, I am 
neither cynical nor disgruntled. 

There are in almost every farm house in 
the country, in almost every home of the great 
town, conscientious women, worshipful women, 
self-sacrificing women, holy women, innumer- 
able Marys sitting at the feet of Christ, innu- 
merable Marthas helping to feed Christ in the 
person of His suffering disciples ; a thousand 
capped and spectacled grandmothers Lois, 
bending over Bibles whose precepts they have 
followed from early girlhood; and tens of 
thousands of young women that are dawning 
upon us from school and seminary, that are 
going to bless the world with-good and happy 
homes, that shall eclipse all their predecessors 
—a fact that will be acknowledged by all men 
except those who are struck through with 
moral decay from toe to cranium ; and more 
inexcusable than the Samson of the text is that 
man who, amid all this unparalleled munifi- 
ence of womanhood, marries a fool. But some 
of you are already suffering from such disaster, 
and to halt others of you from going over the 
same precipice, I cry out in the words of my text: 
“Ts there never a woman among the daughters 
of thy brethren, or among all my people, that 
thou goest to take a wife of the uncircumcised 
Philistine ?” 

There are thousands of American pulpits— 
among them this pulpit—guilty in the fact 
that on some of the subjects on which men 
and women need practical advice they have 
been silent, or teaching them only in forceless 
circumlocution. About the choice of a life- 
time companion—a question in which so much 
of time and allof eternity are involved—what 
almost universal silence in the church, so that 
there are not ten people in this church who 
have ever heard a discourse upon this theme ; 
and the first one I have ever heard is the one 
Iam preaching. We leave to the flippant 
novel, or the spectacular play, or the jingle 
of a doggerel rhyme that which ought to bur- 
den the most tremendous sermon a minister 
ever preaches from the day when he takes or- 
dination to the day when in judgment he 
meets his God. And so, in this course of 
sermons, I am going to hitch upmy best team 
to the whiffletree, and put the coulter of the 
plough clear up to the beam, and go straight 
on from fence to fence, however many nests 


of moles and serpents may be ripped up by 
the furrow, and however many alarmed peo- 
ple may cry “ Whoa!” 

That marriage is the destination of the 
human race is a mistake that I want to cor- 
rect before I go further. There are multi- 
tudes who never will marry, and still other 
multitudes who are not fit tomarry. In Great 
Britain to-day there are 948,000 more women 
than men, and that, I understand, is about 
the ratio in America. By mathematical and 
inexorable law, you see, millions of women 
will never marry. The supply for matrimony 
is greater than the demand, the first lesson of 
which is that every woman ought to prepare 
to take care of herself if need be. Then 
there are thousands of men who have no 
right to marry, because they have become so 
corrupt of character that their offer of mar- 
riage is an insult to any good woman. Soci- 
ety will have to be toned up and corrected on 
this subject, so that it shall realize that if a 
woman who has sacrificed her honor is un- 
fitted for marriage, so is any man who has 
ever sacrificed his purity. What right have 
you, O masculine beast! whose life has been 
loose, to take under your care the spotlessness 
of a virgin reared in the sanctity of a res- 
pectable home? Will a buzzard dare to court 
a dove ? 

But the majority of you will marry and have 
a right to marry, and as your religious teacher 
I wish to say to these men in the choice of a 
wife, first of all,seek Divine direction. About 
thirty-five years ago, when Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, the English poet, urged men to prayer 
before they decided upon matrimonial asso- 
ciation, people laughed ; and some of them 
have lived to laugh on the other side of their 
mouths. The need of Divine direction I ar- 
gue from the fact that so many men, and some 
of them strong and wise, have wrecked their 
lives at this juncture. Witness Samson and 
this woman of Timnath. Witness Socrates, 
pecked of the historical Xantippe. Witness 
Job, whose wife had nothing to prescribe for 
his carbuncles but allopathic doses of pro- 
fanity. Witness Ananias, a liar, who might 
perhaps have been cured by a truthful spouse, 
yet marrying as great a liar as himself—Sap- 
phira. Witness John Wesley, one of the best 
men that ever lived, united to one of the most 
outrageous and scandalous of women, who sat 
in City Road Chapel making mouths at him 
while he preached. Witness the once connu- 
bial wretchedness of John Ruskin, the great 
art essayist, and Frederick W. Robertson, the 
great preacher. Witness a thousand hells on 


earth kindled by unworthy wives—termagants. 
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that scold like a March northeaster ; female 
spendthrifts that put their husbands into frau- 
dulent schemes to get money enough to meet 
the lavishment of domestic expenditure ; 
opium-eating women—about 400,000 of them 
in the United States—who will have the drug 
though it should cause the eternal damnation 
of the whole household; heartless and over- 
bearing, and namby-pamby, and unreasonable 
women, yet married—married perhaps to 
good men. ‘These are the women who build 
the low club houses where the husbands and 
sons go because they can’t stand it at home. 
On this sea of matrimony, where so many have 
wrecked, am I not right in advising divine 
pilotage ? : 

Especially is devout supplication needed 
because of the fact that society is so full 
of artificialities that men are deceived as to 
whom they are marrying, and no one but 
the Lord knows. After the dressmaker, and 
milliner, and the jeweller, and the hair adjus- 
ter, and the dancing-master, and the cosmetic 
art have completed their work, how is an un- 
sophisticated man to decipher the physiological 
hieroglyphics, and make accurate judgment 
of who it is to whom he offers hand and heart? 
That is what makes so many recreant hus- 
bands. They make an honorable marriage 
contract, but the goods delivered are so unlike 
the sample by which they bargained. They 
were simply swindled. They mistook Jezebel 
for Longfellow Evangeline, and Lucretia 
Borgia for Martha Washington. 

Ay, as the Indian chief boasts of the scalps 
he has taken, so there are in society to-day 
many coquettes who boast of the masculine 
hearts they have captured. And these women, 
though they may live amid richest upholstery, 
are not so honorable as the Cyprians of the 
street, for these advertise their infamy, while 
the former profess heaven while they mean 
hell. There is so much counterfeit woman- 
hood abroad, it is no wonder that some can- 
not tell the genuine coin from the base. Do 
you not realize you need Divine guidance 
when I remind you that mistake is possible in 
this important affair, and, if made, is irrevoc- 
able ? 

The worst predicament possible is to be un- 
happily yoked together. You see, it is impos- 
sible to break the yoke. The more you pull 
apart the more galling the yoke. The minis- 
ter might bring you up again, and in your pres- 
ence read the marriage ceremony backward ; 
might put you on the opposite sides of the 
altar from where you were when you were 
united ; might take the ring off the finger ; 
might rend the wedding-veil asunder; might 
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tear out the marriage leaf from the family 
bible record ; but all that would fail to un- 
marry you. It is better not to make the mis- 
take than to attempt the correction. But men 
and women do not reveal all their character- 
istics till after marriage, and how are you to 
avoid committing the fatal blunder? There 
is only one being in the universe who can 
tell you whom to choose, and that is the 
Lord of Paradise. He made Eve for Adam, 
and Adam for Eve, and both for each other. 
Adam had not a large group of women from 
which to select his wife, but it is fortunate, 
judging from some mistakes which he after- 
ward made, that it was Eve or nothing. 

There is in all the world some one who 
was made for you as certainly as Eve was 
made for Adam. All sorts of mistakes occur 
because Eve was made out of a rib from 
Adam’s side. Nobody knows which of his 
twenty-four ribs was taken for the nucleus. 
If you depend entirely upon yourself in the 
selection of a wife, there are twenty-three 
possibilities to one that you will select the 
wrong rib. By the fate of Ahab, whose wife 
induced him to steal; by the fate of Macbeth, 
whose wife pushed him into massacre; bythe 
the fate of James Ferguson, the philosopher, 
whose wife entered the room while he was 
lecturing and wilfully upset his astronomical 
apparatus, so that he turned to the audience 
and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the misfortune to be married to this woman ;” 
by the fate of Bulwer, the novelist, whose 
wife’s temper was so incompatible that he 
furnished her a beautiful house near London 
and withdrew from her company, leaving her 
with the one dozen dogs whom she enter- 
tained as pets; by the fate of John Milton, 
who married a termagant after he was blind, 
and when some one called her a rose, the poet 
said: “I am no judge of colors, but it may 
be so, for I feel the thorns daily;” by the fate 
of an Englishman, whose wife was so deter- 
mined to dance on his grave that he was 
buried at sea; by the fate of a village minis- 
ter whom I knew, whose wife threw a cup of 
hot tea across the table because they differed 
in sentiment—by all these scenes of disquie- 
tude and domestic calamity, I implore you 
to be cautious and prayerful before you enter 
upon the connubial state, which decides 
whether a man shall have two heavens or two 
hells, a heaven here and a heaven forever, or 
a hell now and a hell hereafter. 

By the bliss of Pliny, whose wife, when her 
husband was pleading in court, had messen- 
gers coming and going to inform her. what 
impression he was making; by the joy of 
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Grotius, whose wife delivered him from prison 
under the pretence of having books carried 
out lest they be injurious to his health, she 
sending out her husband unobserved in one 
of the bookcases; by the good fortune of Ro- 
land, in Louis’ time, whose wife translated 
and composed for her husband while Secre- 
tary of the Interior—talented, heroic, won- 
derful Madame Roland; by the happiness of 
many a man who has made intelligent choice 
of one capable of being prime counsellor and 
companion in brightness and in grief, pray to 
Almighty God morning, noon and night that 
at the right time and in the right way He will 
send you a good, honest, loving, sympathetic 
wife ; or if she is not sent to you, that you 
may be sent to her. 

At this point let me warn you not to let a 
question of this importance be settled by the 
celebrated matchmakers in almost every com- 
munity. Depend upon your own judgment, 
divinely illumined. These brokers in matri- 
mony are ever planning how they can unite 
impecunious innocence to an heiress, or celli- 
bate women to millionaire or marquis, and 
that in many cases makes life an unhappiness. 
How can any human being, who knows 
neither of the two parties as God knows 
them, and who is ignorant of the future, give 
such direction as you require at such a crisis? 
Take the advice of the earthly matchmaker 
instead of the Divine guidance, and you may 
some day be led to use the words of Solomon, 
whose experience in home life was as melan- 
choly as it was multitudinous. One day 
his palace, with its great wide rooms and 
great wide doors and great wide hall, was 
too small for him and the loud tongue 
of a woman belaboring him about some of his 
neglects ; and he retreated to the house-top 
to get relief from the lingual bombardment. 
And while there he saw a poor man on one 
corner of the roof with a mattress for his only 
furniture, and the open sky his only covering. 
And Solomon envies him, and cries out: “It 
is better to dwell in the corner of the house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house.” 
~ And one day during the rainy season the 
water leaked through the roof of the palace, 
and began to drop in a pail or pan set there 
to catch it. And at one side of him all day 
long the water went drop! drop! drop! while 
on the other side a femaie companion quarrel- 
ing about this and quarreling about that, the 
acrimonious and petulant words falling on his 
ear in ceaseless pelting—drop! drop! drop! 
and he seized his pen and wrote: “A con- 
tinual dropping in a very rainy day, and a con- 


tentious woman are alike.” 

If Solomon had been as prayerful at the 
beginning of his life as he was at the close, 
how much domestic infelicity he would have 
avoided! But prayer about this will amount 
to nothing unless you pray soon enough. 
Wait until you are fascinated and the equi- 
librium of your soul is disturbed by a mag- 
netic and exquisite presence, and then you 
will answer your own prayers, and you will 
mistake your own infatuation for the voice of 
God. 

If you have this prayerful spirit you will 
surely avoid all female scoffers at the Chris- 
tian religion ; and there are quite a number 
of them in all communities. It must be told 
that, though the only influence that keeps 
woman from being estimated and treated as 
a slave—ay, as a brute and a beast of burden 
—is Christianity, since where it is not domin- 
ant she is so treated, yet there are women 
who will so far forget themselves and forget 
their God that tfiey will go and hear lecturers 
malign Christianity, and scoff at the most sa- 
cred things of the soul. A good woman, 
over-persuaded by her husband, may go once 
to hear such a tirade against the Christian re- 
ligion, not fully knowing what she is going to 
hear, but she will not go twice. A woman, 
not a Christian, but a respecter of religion, 
said to me: “I was persuaded by my hus- 
band to go and hear an infidel lecturer once, 
but going home, I said to him: ‘ My dear 
husband, I would not go again, though my 
declination should result in our divorcement 
forever.” And the woman was right. If 
afterjall that Christ and Christianity have done 
fora woman she can go again and again to 
hear such assaults, she is an awful creature, 
and you had better not come near such areek- 
ing lepress. She needs to be washed, and for 
three weeks to be soaked in carbolic acid, 
and for a whole year fumigated, before she is 
fit for decent society. While it is not de- 
manded that a woman be a Christian before 
marriage, she must have regard for the Chris- 
tian religion, or she is a bad woman, and un- 
worthy of being your companion in a life 
charged with such stupendous solemnity and 
vicissitudes. 

What you want, O man! in a wife is nota 
butterfly of the sunshine, not a giggling non- 
entity, not a painted doll, not a gossipping 
gadabout, not a mixture of artificialities 
which leave you in doubt as to where the 
humbug ends and the woman begins, but an 
earnest soul—one that can not only laugh 
when you laugh, but weep when you weep. 
There will be wide, deep graves in your path 
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of life, and you will both want steadying 
when you come to the verge of them, I tell 
you! When your fortune fails you will 
want some one to talk of treasures in 
heaven, and not charge upon you with a bit- 
ter “I told youso!” As far as I can analyze 
it, sincerity and earnestness are the founda- 
tion of all worthy wifehood. Get that, and 
you get all. Fail to get that, and you get 
nothing but what you will wish you never had 
got. 

Don’t make the mistake that man of the 
text made in letting his eye settle the ques- 
tion in which coolest judgment, directed by 
Divine wisdom, is all important. He who 
has no reason for his wifely choice except a 
pretty face, is like a man who should buy a 
farm because of the dahlias in the front 
door-yard. Beauty is a talent, and when 
God gives it He intends it as a benediction 
upon a woman’s face. When the good Prin- 
cess of Wales dismounted from the rail-train 
last summer, and I saw her radiant face, I 
could understand what they told me the day 
before, that when at the great military hospi- 
tal where are now the wounded and sick from 
the Egyptian and other wars, the Princess 
passed through, all the sick were cheered at 
her coming, and those who could be aroused 
neither by doctor nor nurse from their stupor 
would get up on their elbows to look at her, 
and wan and wasted lips prayed an audible 
prayer, “ God bless the Princess of Wales ! 
Doesn’t she look beautiful ?” 

But how uncertain is the tarrying of beauty 
in a human countenancé. Explosion of a 
kerosene lamp turns it into scarification, and 
a scoundrel with one dash of vitriol may dis- 
pel it, or Time will drive his chariot wheels 
across that bright face, cutting it up in deep 
ruts and gulleys. But there is an eternal 
beauty in the face of some women which a 
rough and ungallant world may criticize as 
homely; and though their features may con- 
tradict all the laws of Lavater on physiogno- 
my, yet they have graces of soul that will keep 
them attractive for time, and glorious through 
all eternity. 

There are two or three circumstances in 


which the plainest wife is a queen of beauty - 


to her husband, whatever her ,stature or pro- 
file. By financial panic or betrayal of busi- 
ness partner the man goes down, and return- 
ing to his home that evening, he says: “I am 
ruined ; I am in disgrace forever ; I care not 
whether I live or die.” It is an agitated 
story he is telling in the household that winter 
night. He says: “The furniture must go, 
the house must go, the social position must 
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go, and from being sought for obsequiously 
as once, we must be cold-shouldered every- 
where.” After he ceases talking, and the 
wife has heard all in silence, she says: “Is 
that all? Why, you had nothing when I mar- 
ried you, and you have only come back to 
where you started. If you think that my 
happiness and that of the children depends 
on these trappings you do not know me, 
though we have lived together thirty years. 
God is not dead, and the national bank of 
heaven has not suspended payment ; and if 
you don’t mind, I don’t care a cent. What 
little we need of food and raiment the rest of 
our lives we can get, and I don’t propose to 
sit down and mope and groan. Mary, hand 
me that darning needle. And, John, light 
one of the other gas-burners. And, Jimmy, 
open the register for a little more heat. Fanny, 
fetch your father’s slippers. I declare! I 
have forgotten to set the rising for those 
cakes!” And while she is busy at it, he hears 
her humming Newton’s old hymn about “ To- 
morrow :” 


“It can bring with it nothing, 
But He will bear us through ; 

Who gives the lilies clothing 
Will clothe His people too ; 

Beneath the spreading heavens 
No creature but is fed ; 

And He who feeds the ravens 
Will give His children bread. 


‘“‘Though vine nor fig-tree either 
Their wonted fruit should bear, 
Though all the fields should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there ; 
Yet God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice ; 
For while in Him confiding 

I cannot but rejoice.” 


The husband looks up in amazement, and 
says: ‘ Well, well, youare the greatest woman 
I ever saw. I thought you would faint dead 
away when I told you.” And as he looks at 
her, all the glories of physiognomy in the 
court of Louis XV. or in the modern fashion 
plates are tame as compared with the super- 
human splendor of that woman’s face. Joan 
of Arc, Marie Antoinette, and La Belle Ham- 
ilton, the enchantment of the court of Charles 
II., are nowhere. 

There is another time when the plainest 
wife is a queen of beauty to her husband. 
She has done the work of life. She has 
reared her children for God and heaven, and 
though some of them may be a little wild, 
they will yet come back, for God has prom- 
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ised. She is dying, and her husband stands 
by. They think over all the years of their 
companionship—the weddings and the burials, 
the ups and downs, the successes and the 
failures. They talk over the goodness of 
God and His faithfulness to children and 
children’s children. She has no fear about 
going. The Lord has sustained her so many 
years she would not dare to distrust Him 
now. The lips of both of them tremble as 
they say good by and encourage each other 
about an early meeting in a better world. 
The breath is feebler and feebler, and stops. 
Are you sure of it? Just hold that mirror at 
the mouth, and see if there is any vapor 
gathering on the surface. Gone! As one of 
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the neighbors takes the old man by the arm 
gently and says, ‘Come, you had better go 
into the next room and rest,” he says: ‘“ Wait 
a moment; I must take one more look at 
that face and at those hands! Beautiful! 
Beautiful !” 

My friends, I hope you do not call that 
death. That is an autumnal sunset. That 
is a crystalline river pouring into a crystal 
sea. That is the solo of human life over- 
powered by hallelujah chorus. That is a 
queen’s coronation. That is heaven. That 
is the way my father stood at eighty-two, 
seeing my mother depart at seventy-nine. 
Perhaps so your father and mother went. I 
wonder if we will die as well. 
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Text:— “The Lord grant you that ye may 
find rest, each of you in the house of her hus- 
band.” — Ruth 1-9. 


This was the prayer of pious Naomi for 
Ruth and Orpah, and is an appropriate prayer 
now in behalf of unmarried womanhood. 
Naomi, the good old soul, knew that the devil 
would take their cases in hand if God did not, 
so she prays: ‘The Lord grant you that ye 
may find rest, each of you in the house of her 
husband.” 

In this series of sermons on the Marriage 
Ring, I last Sabbath gave prayerful and Chris- 
tian advice to men in regard to the selection 
of a wife, and to-day I give the same prayer- 
ful and Christian advice to women in regard 
to the selection of a husband, but in all these 
sermons saying much that I hope will be ap- 
propriate for all ages and all classes. 

I applaud the celibacy of a multitude of 
women who, rather than make unfit selection, 
have made none at all. It has not beena 
lack of opportunity for marital contract on 
their part, but their own culture and refine- 
ment, and their exalted ideas as to what a hus- 
band ought to be, have caused their declina- 
ture. They have seen so many women marry 
imbeciles, or ruffians, or incipient sots, or life- 
time incapables, or magnificent nothings, or 
men who before marriage were angelic and 
afterward diabolic, that they have been 
alarmed and stood back. They saw so many 
boats go into the Maelstrom that they steered 
into other waters. Better for a woman to live 
alone, though she live for a thousand years, 


than to be annexed to one of these masculine 
failures with which society is surfeited. The 
patron saint of almost every family circle is 
some such unmarried woman, and among all 
the families of cousins she moves around, and 
her coming in each house is the morning, and 
her going away is the night. 

In my large circle of kindred—perhaps 
twenty families in all—it was an Aunt Pheebe. 
Paul gave a letter of introduction to one whom 
he calls “ Phoebe our sister,” as she went up 
from Cenchrea to Rome, commending her for 
her kindness and Christian service, and im- 
ploring for her all courtesies. I think Aunt 
Phoebe was named after her. Was there a 
sickness in any of the households, she was 
there ready to sit up and count out the drops 
of medicine. Was there a marriage, she 
helped deck out the bride for the altar. Was 
there a new soul incarnated, she was there to 
rejoice at the nativity. Was there a sore be- 
reavement, she was there to console. The 
children rushed out at her first appearance, 
crying, “‘ Here comes Aunt Pheebe,” and but 
for parental interference they would have 
pulled her down with their caresses, for she 
was not very strong, and many severe illnesses 
had given her enough glimpses of the next 
world to make her heavenly-minded. Her 
table was loaded up with Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Rest,” Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress,” 
Jay’s “ Morning and Evening Exercises,” and 
John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and like 
books, which have fitted out whole genera- 
tions for the heaven upon which they have 
already entered. 
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“De Witt,” she said to me one day, 
“twice in my life I have beenso overwhelmed 
with the love of God that I fainted away and 
could hardly be resuscitated. Don’t tell me 
there isnoheaven. Ihaveseenittwice.” Ifyou 
would know how her presence would soothe 
an anxiety, or shift a burden, or cheer a sor- 
row, or leave a blessing on every room in the 
house, ask any of the Talmages, She had 
tarried at her early home, taking care of an 
invalid father, until the bloom of life had 
somewhat faded, but she could interest the 
young folks with some three or four tender 
passages in her own history, so that we all 
knew it was not through lack of opportunity 
that she was not the queen of one household 
instead of being a benediction on a whole 
circle of households. At about seventy years 
of age she made her last visit to my house, 
and when she sat in my Philadelphia church 
I was more embarrased at her presence 
than by all the audience, because I felt that 
in religion I had got no further than the 
abc, while she had learned the whole al- 
phabet, and for many years had finished the 
y and z. When she went out Of this life 
into the next, what a shout there must have 
been in heaven from the front door clear 
up to the back seat in the highest gallery! 
I saw the other day in the village cemetery 
of Somerville, N. J., her resting-place, the 
tombstone having on it the words which 
thirty years ago she told me she would like 
to have inscribed there—namely, “ The 
Morning Cometh.” 

Had shea mission in the world? Certainly. 
As much as Caroline Herschel, first amanuen- 
sis for her illustrious brother, and then his 
assistant in astronomical calculations, and 
then discovering worlds for herself, dying 
at ninety-eight years of age, still busy with 
the stars till she sped beyond them ; as 
much as had Florence Nightingale, the nurse 
of the Crimea; or Grace Darling, the oars- 
woman of the Long Stone Lighthouse; or 
Mary Lyon, the teacher of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary; or Hannah More, the 
Christian authoress of England ; or Dorothea 
Dix, the angel of mercy for the insane ; or 
Anna Etheridge among the wounded of 
Blackburn’s Fort ; or Margaret Breckenridge 
at Vicksburg; or Mary Shelton, distributing 
roses and grapes and cologne in Western 
hospital; or thousands of other glorious wo- 
men like them, who never took the marriage 
sacrament. Appreciate all this, my sister, 
and it will make you deliberate before you 
rush out of the single state into another, un- 
less you are sure of betterment. 


Deliberate and pray. Pray and deliberate. 
As I showed you in my former sermon, a 
man ought to supplicate Divine guidance in 
such crisis; how much more important that 
you solicit it! Itis easier for a man to find 
an appropriate wife than for a woman to find 
a good husband. This is a matter of arith- 
metic, as I showed in my former discourse. 
Statistics show that in Massachusetts and 
New York states women have a majority of 
hundreds of thousands. Why this is we leave 
others to surmise. It would seem that woman 
is a favorite with the Lord, and that there- 
fore He has made more of that kind. From 
the order of the creation in Paradise, it is 
evident that woman is an improved edition of 
man. But whatever be the reason for it, the 
fact is certain, that she who selects a husband 
has a smaller number of people to select 
from than he who selects a wife. Therefore 
a woman ought to be especially careful in her 
choice of lifetime companionship. She can- 
not afford to make a mistake. If a man err 
in his selection, he can spend his evenings at 
the club, and dull his sensibilities by tobacco 
smoke ; but woman has noclub room for 
refuge, and would find it difficult to habituate 
herself to cigars. If a woman make a bad 
job of marital selection, the probability is 
that nothing but a funeral can relieve it. Di- 
vorce cases in court may interest the public, 
but the love letters of a marfied couple are 
poor reading except for those who write them. 
Pray God that you be delivered from irrevo- 
cable mistake ! 

Avoid affiance with a despiser of the Chris- 
tian religion, whatever else he may have or 
may not have. I do not say he must needs 
be a religious man, for Paul says the unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife ; but marriage with a man who hates the 
Christian religion will insure you a life of 
wretchedness. He will caricature your habit 
of kneeling in prayer. He will speak depre- 
ciatingly of Christ. He will wound all the 
most sacred feelings of your soul. He will 
put your home under the anathema of the 
Lord God Almighty. In addition to the 
anguish with which he will fill your life, there 
is great danger that he will despoil your hope 
of heaven, and make your marriage relation 
an infinite and eternal disaster. If you have 
made such engagement, your first duty is to 
break it. My word may come just in time 
to save your soul. 

Further, do not unite in marriage with a 
man of bad habits, in the idea of reforming 
him. If now, under the restraint of your 
present acquaintance, he will not give up his 
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bad habits, after he has won the prize you 
cannot expect him to do so. You might as 
well plant a violet in the face of a north-east 
storm, with the idea of appeasing it. You 
might as well run a schooner alongside of a 
burning ship, with the idea of saving the ship. 
The consequence will be, schooner and ship 
will be destroyed together. The almshouse 
could tell the story of a hundred women who 
married men to reform them. If by twenty- 
five years of age a manhas been grappled 
by intoxicants, he is under such headway that 
your attempt to stop him would be very much 
much like running up the track with a wheel- 
barrow to stop a Hudson River express train. 
What you call an inebriate nowadays is not 
a victim to wine or whiskey, but to logwood 
and strychnine and nux vomica. 

All these poisons have kindled their fires 
in his tongue and brain, and all the tears of a 
wife weeping cannot extinguish the flames. 
Instead of marrying a man to reform him, let 
him reform first, and then give him time to 
see whether the reform is to be permanent. 
Let him understand that if he cannot do with- 
out his bad habits for two years he must do 
without you forever. 

Avoid union with one supremely selfish, or 
so wound up in his occupation that he has no 
room for another. You occasionally find a 
man who spreads himself so widely over the 
path of life that there is no room for any one 
to walk beside him. He is not the one blade 
of a scissors, incomplete without the other 
blade; but he is a chisel, made to cut his way 
through life alone ; or a file, full of roughness, 
made to be drawn across society, without any 
affinity for other files. His disposition is 
a protest against marriage. Others are so 
married to their occupation or profession that 
the taking of any other bride is a case of 
bigamy. There are men as severely tied to 
their literary work as was Chatterton, whose 
essay was not printed because of the death of 
the Lord Mayor. Chatterton made out the 
following account: “Lost by the Lord 
Mayor’s death, in this essay, one pound eleven 
shillings and sixpence. Gained in elegies and 
essays, five pounds and five shillings.” Then 
he put what he had gained by the Lord 
Mayor’s death opposite to what he had lost, 
and wrote under it: ‘ Amglad he is dead by 
three pounds, thirteen shillings and sixpence.” 
When a man is as hopelessly literary as that, 
he ought to be a perpetual celibate; his 
library, his laboratory, his books, are all the 
companionship needed. Indeed, some of 
the mightiest men this world ever saw have 
not patronized matrimony. Cowper, Pope, 


Newton, Swift, Locke, Walpole, Gibbon, 
Hume, Arbuthnot, were single. Some of 
those marriage would have helped. The 
right kind of a wife would have cured Cow- 
per’s gloom, and given to Newton more prac- 
ticability, and been a relief to Locke’s over- 
tasked brain. A Christian wife might have 
converted Hume and Gibbon to a belief in 
Christianity. But Dean Swift did not deserve 
a wife, from the way in which he broke the 
heart of Jane Waring first, and Esther John- 
son afterward, and last of all ‘‘ Vanessa.” The 
great wit of his day, he was outwitted by his 
own cruelties. 

Amid so many possibilities of fatal mistake, 
am I not right in urging you to seek the un- 
erring wisdom of God, and before you are in- 
fatuated? Because most marriages are fit to 
be made, convinces us that they are divinely 
arranged. Almost everycradle has an affinity 
toward some other cradle. They may be on 
the opposite sides of the earth, but one child 
gets out of this cradle and another child gets 
out of that cradle, and with their first steps 
they start for each other. They may diverge 
from the straight path, going toward the north, 
or south, or east, or west. They may fall 
down, but the two rise facing each other. 
They are approaching all through infancy. 
The one all through the years of boyhood is 
going to meet the one who is coming through 
all the years of girlhood to meet him. The 
decision of parents as to what is best concern- 
ing them and the changes of fortune may for 
a time seem to arrest the two journeys; but 
on they go. They may never have seen each 
other. They may never have heard of each 
other. But the two pilgrims who started at 
the two cradles are nearing. After eighteen, 
twenty, or thirty years the two come within 
sight. At the first glance they may feel a dis- 
like, and they may slacken their step, yet 
something that the world calls fate and that 
religion calls Providence, urges them on and 
on. They come near enough to join hands in 
social acquaintance ; after a while to join 
hands in friendship ; after a while to join 
hearts. The delegate from the one cradle 
comes up the east aisle of the church with her 
father. The.delegate from the other cradle 
comes up the west aisle of the church. The 
two long journeys end at the snowdrift of the 
bridal veil. The two chains made out of 
many years are forged together by the golden 
link which the groom puts upon the third 
finger of the left hand. One on earth, may 
they be one in heaven. But there are so 
many exceptions to the general rule of natu- 
ral affinity, that only those are safe who pray 
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for a heavenly hand to lead them. Because 
they depend on themselves and not on God, 
there are thousands of women every year 
going to theslaughter. In India women leap 
on the funeral pyre of a dead husband. We 
have aworse spectacle than that in America— 
women innumerable leaping on the funeral 
pyre of a living husband. 

Avoid all proposed alliances through news- 
paper advertisements. Many women, just for 
fun, have answered such advertisements, and 
have been led on from step to step to catas- 
trophe infinite. All men who writes such ad- 
vertisements are villians and leepers—all, 
without exception. All! All! Do you an- 
swer them just for fun? I will tell you a safer 
and healthier fun. Thrust your hand through 
the cage at a menagerie, and stroke the back 
of a cobra from the East Indies. Put your 
head in the mouth of a Numidian lion to see 
if he will bite. Take a glassful of Paris 
green mixed with some delightful henbane. 
These are safer and healthier fun than an- 
swering newspaper advertisements for a wife. 

My advice is, marry a man who is a fortune 
in himself. Houses, lands, and large inherit- 
ances are well enough, but the wheel of for- 
tune turns so rapidly that through some in- 
vestment all these in a few years may be gone. 
There are some things, however, that are a 

‘perpetual fortune—good manners, geniality 
of soul, kindness, intelligence, sympathy, cour- 
age, perseverance, industry and wholehearted- 
ness. Marry such a one and you have mar- 
ried a fortune, whether he has an income of 
$50,000 a year, or an income of $500. A 
bank is secure according to its capital stock, 
and not to be judged by the deposits for a 
day or week. A man is rich according to his 
sterling qualities and not according to the 
vacillation of circumstances, which may leave 
with him a large amount of resourses to-day 
and withdraw them to-morrow. If a man is 
worth nothing but money, he is poor indeed. 
If a man have upright character, he is rich. 
Property may come and go, he is independent 
of the markets. Nothing can buy him out, 
nothing can sell him out. He may have more 
money one year than another, but his better 
fortune never vacillates. 

Yet do not expect to find a perfect man. 
If you find one without any faults, incapable 
of mistakes, never having guessed wrongly, 
his patience never having been perturbed, 
immaculate in speech, in temper, in habits, 
do not marry him. Why? Because you 
would enact a swindle. What would you do 


with a perfect man, who are not perfect your- 
And how dare you hitch your imper- 


self? 


fection fast on such supernatural excellence ? 
What a companion you would make for an 
angel! In other words, there are no perfect 
men. There never was but one perfect pair, 
and they slipped down the banks of Paradise 
together. We occasionally find a man who 
says he never sins. We have had financial 
dealings with two or three perfect men, and 
they cheated us wofully. Do not, therefore, 
look for an immaculate husband, for you will 
not find him. 

But do not become cynical on this subject. 
Society has a great multitude of grand men, 
who know how to make home happy. When 
they come to be husbands they evince a no- 
bility of nature and a self-sacrificing spirit that 
surprise even the wife. These are the men 
who cheerfully sit in dark and dingy business 
offices, ten feet by twelve, in summer time 
hard at work, while the wives and daughters 
are all at Saratoga, Mount Desert, and the 
White Sulphur. These are the men who, 
never having had much education themselves, 
have their sons at Yale and Harvard and 
Virginia University. These are the men who 
work themselves to death by fifty years of age 
and go out to Greenwood, leaving large estate 
and generous life insurance provision for their 
families. ‘There are husbands and fathers 
here by the hundreds who would die for their 
households. If outlawry should ever become 
dominant in our cities, they would stand in 
the doorway, and with their one arm would 
cleave down, one by one, fifty invaders, face 
to face, foot to foot, and every stroke a dem- 
olition. This is what makes an army in de- 
fence of a country fight more desperately 
than an army of conquest. It is not so much 
the abstract sentiment of a flag as it is wife 
and children and home that turns enthusiasm 
into a fury. The world has such men by the 
million, and the homunculi that infest all our 
communities must not hinder women from 
appreciating the glory of true manhood. 

I was reading of a bridal reception. The 
young man had brought home the choice of 
his heart, in her elaborate and exquisite ap- 
parel. As she stood in the gay drawing-room, 
and amid the gay group, the young man’s 
eyes filled with tears of joy as he thought 
that she was his. Years passed by, and they 
stood in the same parlor on another festal 
occasion. She wore the same dress, for busi- 
ness had not opened as brightly to the young 
husband as he expected, and he had never 
been able to purchase for her another dress. 
Her face was not as bright and smooth as it 
had been years before, and a careworn look 
had made its signature on her countenance. 
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As the husband looked at her he saw the dif- 
ference between this occasion and the former, 
and he went over where she sat and said: 
“You remember the time when we were here 
before? You have the same dress on. Cir- 
cumstances have somewhat changed, but you 
look to me far more beautiful than you did 
then.” There is such a thing as conjugal 
fidelity, and many of you know it in your own 
homes. 

“But, after all the good advice we may give 
you, we come back to the golden pillar from 
which we started, the tremendous truth that 
no one but God can guide you in safety about 
this matter that may decide your happiness 
for two worlds—this and the next. So, my 
sister, I put your case where Naomi put that 
of Ruth and Orpah when she said: “ The 
Lord grant you that ye may find rest, each of 
you in the house of your husband.” 

I imagine the hour for which you pledged 
your troth has arrived. ‘There is much merry- 
making among your young friends, but there 
is an undertone of sadness in all the house. 
Your choice may have been the gladdest and 
the best, and the joy of the whole round of 
relatives, but when a young eaglet is about 
to leave the old nest and is preparing to put 
out into sunshine and storm for itself, it feels 
its wings tremble somewhat. So she has a 
good cry before leaving home; and at the 
marriage father and mother always cry or feel 
like it. If you think it is easy to give up a 
daughter in marriage, though it be with bright- 
est prospects, you will think differently when 
the day comes. To have all along watched 
her from infancy to girlhood, and from girl- 
hood to womanhood, studious of her welfare, 
her slightest illness an anxiety, and her pre- 
sence in your home an ever-increasing joy, 
and then to have her go away to some other 
home—ay, all the redolence of orange blos- 
soms, and all the chime of marriage bells, 





and all the rolling of wedding march in full 
diapason, and all the hilarious congratulations 
of your friends, cannot make you forget that 
you are suffering a loss irreparable. But you 
know it is all right, and you have a remem- 
brance of an embarkation just like it twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, in which you were one 
of the parties, and suppressing as far as pos- 
sible your sadness, you say: ‘ Good-by.” 

I hope that you, the departing daughter, 
will not forget to often write home ; for what- 
ever betide you, the old folks will never lose 
their interest in your welfare. Make visits to 
them also as often and stay as long as you 
can, for there will be changes at the old place 
after awhile. Every time you go you will find 
more gray hairs on father’s head and more 
wrinkles on mother’s brow, and after awhile 
you will notice that the elastic step has be- 
come decrepitude. And some day one of 
the two pillars of your early home will fall, 
and after awhile the other pillar of that home 
will fall, and it will be a comfort to yourself 
if, when they are gone, you can feel that, 
while you are faithful in your new home, you 
never forget your old home and the first 
friends you ever had, and those to whom you 
are more indebted than you ever can be to 
any one else, except to God—I mean your 
father and mother. Alexander Pope put it 
into effective rhythm when he said : 


“«Me, let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make languor smile and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 


And now I commend all this precious and 
plendid young womanhood before me to-day 
to the God “ who setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies.” 
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CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES AND ESCAPADES. 


Text:—“ Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant. But he 
knoweth not that the dead are there.”— 
Proverbs 9: 17, 18. 

The Garden of Eden was a great orchard 


of fruit-bearing trees, bushels of round, ripe, 


glorious fruit, but the horticulturist and his 
wife having it in charge hankered for one 
special tree, simply because it was forbidden, 
starting a bad streak in human nature, so 
that children will now sometimes do some- 
thing simply because it was forbidden to do 
it. This kink of the human race is not easily 
unsnarled. Tell a company that they may 
look into any twenty rooms of a large house 
except one, and their chief desire is to see 
that one, though all the rest were picture 
galleries and that a garret. If there were in 
a region of mineral springs twenty fountains, 
but the proprietor had fenced in one well 
against the public, the one fenced in would 
be the chief temptation to the visitors, and 
they would rather taste of that than of the 
other nineteen. Solomon recognized this 
principle in the text, and alsothe disaster that 
follows forbidden conduct, when he said, 
“‘ Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant. But he knoweth not that 
the dead are there.” 

In this course of sermons on the Marriage 
Ring, I this morning aim a point-blank shot 
at clandestine marriages and _ escapades. 
Yonder comes up through the Narrows of 
New York harbor a ship having all the evi- 
dence of tempestuous passage—salt water 
mark reaching to the top of the smokestack. 
Mainmast, foremast, mizzenmast twisted off. 
Bulwarks knocked in. Lifeboats off the da- 
vits. Jib-sheets and lee bow-lines missing. 
Captain’s bridge demolished. Main shaft 
broken. All the pumps_ working to 
keep from sinking before they can get to 
wharfage. That ship is the institution of 
Christian marriage, launched by the Lord 
grandly from the banks of the Euphrates, and 
floating on the seas for the admiration and 
happiness of all nations. But freelovism 
struck it from one side, and Mormonism 
struck it from another side, and hurricanes of 
liberalism have struck it on all sides, until the 
old ship needs repairs in every plank, and 


beam, and sail, and bolt, and clamp, and 
transom, and stanchion. 

In other words, the notions of modern society 
must be reconstructed on the subject of the 
marriage institution. Andwhen we have got 
it back somewhere near what it was when God 
built itin Paradise, the earth will be far on to- 
ward resumption of Paradisaical conditions. 
Do you ask what is the need of a course of 
sermons on this subject? The man or wo- 
man who asks this question is either ignorant 
or guilty. In New England, which has been 
considered by many the most moral part of 
the United States, there are two thousand 
divorces per year. And in Massachusetts, 
the headquarters of steady habits, there is one 
divorce to every fourteen marriages. The 
State of Maine, considered by many almost 
frigid in proprieties, has in one year four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight divorces. In Ver- 
mont, swapping wives is not a rare transac- 
tion. In Connecticut, there are women who 
boast that they have four or five times been 
divorced. ._Moreover, our boasted Protestant- 
ism is, on this subject, more lax than Roman 
Catholicism. Roman Catholicism admits of 
no divorce except for the reason that Christ 
admitted as a lawfulreason. But Protestant- 
ism is admitting anything and everything, and 
the larger the proportion of Protestants in 
any part of the country, the larger the ratio 
of divorce. Do you not, then, think that 
Protestantism needs some toning up on this 
subject ? 

Ay, when you realize that the sacred and 
divine institution is being caricatured and de- 
famed by clandestine marriages and escapades 
all over the land, does there not seem a call 
for such discussion? Hardly a morning or 
evening paper comes into your possession 
without reporting them, and there are fifty of 
these occurrences where one is reported, be- 
cause it is the interest of all parties to hush 
them up. The victims are. all hours of the 
night, climbing down ladders or crossing over 
from state to state, that they may reach laws 
of greater laxity, holding receptions six months 
after marriage to let the public know for the 
first time that a half year before they were 
united in wedlock. M§nisters of religion, and 
justices of the peace, and mayors of cities 
willingly joining in marriage runaways from 
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other states and neighborhoods; the coach 
box and the back seat of the princely landau 
in flirtation; telegrams flashing across the 
country for the arrest of absconded school 
misses who started off with armful of books, 
and taking rail-trains to meet their affianced. 
In the snow drifts of the great storm that has 
recently passed over the country, some of 
them, I read, have perished—thousands of 
people in a marriage whose banns have never 
been published; precipitated conjugality; 
bigamy triumphant; marriage a joke ; society 
blotched all over with a putrefaction on this 
subject which no one but the Almighty God 
can arrest. 

We admit that clandestinity and escapade 
are sometimes authorized and made right by 
parental tyranny or domesticserfdom. There 
have been exceptional cases where parents 
have had a monomania in regard to their sons 
and daughters, demanding their celibacy or 
forbidding relations every way right. Through 
absurd family ambition, parents have some- 
times demanded qualifications and equipment 
of fortune unreasonable to expect or simply 
impossible. Children are not expected to 
marry to please their parents, but to please 
themselves. Given good morals, means of 
livelihood, appropriate age and equality of 
social position, and no parent has a right to 
prohibit a union that seems deliberate and a 
matter of the heart. 

Rev. Philip Henry, eminent for piety and 
good sense, used to say to his children: 
‘Please God and please yourselves, and you 
shall never displease me.” 

During our civil war a marriage was about 
to be celebrated at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, between Lieutenant de Rochelle and 
Miss Anna, the daughter of ex-Governor 
Pickens. As the ceremony was about to be 
solemnized, a shell broke through the roof 
and wounded nine of the guests, and the 
bride fell dying, wrapped in her white wedding 
robe, her betrothed kneeling at her side, in two 
hours sheexpired. And there has been many 
as bright a ynion of hearts as that proposed 
that the bomb-shell of outrageous parental 
indignation has wounded and scattered and 
slain. 

If the hand offered in marriage be bloated 
by intemperance; if the life of the marital 
candidate has been debauched; if he has no 
visible means of support, and poverty and 
abandonment seem only a little way ahead; 
if the twain seem entirely unmatched in dispo- 
sition, protest and forbid, and re-enforce your 
opinion by that of others, and put all lawful 
obstacles in the way; but do not join that 


company of parents who have ruined their 
children by a plutocracy of domestic cranki- 
ness which has caused more than one elope- 
ment. I know ofa few cases where marriage 


has been under the red-hot anathema of 


parents and all the neighbors, but God ap- 
proved, and the homes established have been 
beautiful and positively Edenic. 

But while we have admitted there are real 
cases of justifiable rebellion, in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred—yes, in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases out of one thou- 
sand, those unlicensed departures and de- 
campments by moonlight are ruin, temporal 
and eternal. It is safer for a woman to jump 
off the docks of the East River and depend 
on being able to swim to the other shore 
or get picked up by a ferry-boat. The pos- 
sibilities are that she may be rescued, but 
the probability is that she will not. Read 
the story of the escapades in the newspa- 
pers for the last ten years, and find me a 
half dozen that do not mean poverty, dis- 
grace, abandonment, police court, divorce, 
death, and hell. ‘Stolen waters are sweet, 
and bread eaten in secret is pleasant. But 
he knoweth not that the dead are there.” 
Satan presides over the escapade. He in- 
troduces the two parties to each other. He 
gets them to pledge the troth. He appoints 
where they shall meet. He shows them 
where they can find officiating minister or 
squire. He points out to them the ticket 
office for the rail-train. He puts them aboard, 
and when they are going at forty miles the 
hour, he jumps off and leaves them in the 
lurch; for while Satan has a genius for get- 
ting people into trouble, he has no genius 
for getting people out. He induced Jonah 
to take ship for Tarshish when God told 
told him to get to Nineveh, but provided 
for the recreant prophet no better landing- 
place than the middle of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The modern novel is responsible for many 
of these abscondings. Do you think that 
young women would sit up half a night 
reading novels in which the hero and hero- 
ine get acquainted in the usual way, and 
carry on their increased friendliness until, with 
the consent of parents, the day of marriage 
is appointed, and amid the surrounding group 
of kindred the vows are taken? Oh, no! 
There must be flight, and pursuit and narrow 
escape, and drawn dagger, all ending in sun- 
shine and parental forgiveness, and bliss un- 
alloyed and gorgeous. In many of the cases 
of escapade the idea was implanted in the 
hot brain of the woman by a cheap novel— 
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ten cents’ worth of unadulterated perdition. 

These evasions of the ordinary mode of mar- 
riage are to be deplored for the reason that 
nearly all of them are proposed by bad men. 
If the man behave well he has a character to 
which he can refer, and he can say: “If you 
want to inquire about me, there is a list of 
names of people in the town or neighbor- 
hood where I live.” No; theheroes of esca- 
pades are nearly all either bigamists, or liber- 
tines or drunkards, or defrauders, or first-class 
scoundrels of some sort. They have no char- 
acter to lose. They may be dressed in the 
height of fashion, may be cologned, and 
pomatumed, and padded, and diamond-ringed 
and flamboyant-cravatted until they be- 
witch the eye and intoxicate the olfactories, 
but they are double-distilled extracts of vil- 
lany, moral dirt, and blasphemy. Beware of 
them! ‘Stolen waters are sweet, and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant. But he knoweth 
not that the dead are there.” 

Fugitive marriage is to be deplored because 
it almost always implies woman’s descent 
from a higher social plane to a lower. If the 
man was of a higher plane, or the marriage 
on an equality, there would be no objections, 
and hence no inducement to clandestinity. 
In almost all cases it means the lowering of 
womanhood. Observe this law: A man mar- 
rying a woman beneath him in society may 
raise her to any eminence that he himse:f 
may reach; but if a woman marry a man be- 
neath her in society, she always goes down to 
his level. ‘That is a law inexorable, and there 
are no exceptions. Is any woman so high 
up that she can afford to plot for her own de- 
basement? There is not a state in the Amer- 
ican Union that has not for the last twenty 
years furnished an instance of the sudden 
departure of some intelligent woman from an 
affluent home to spend her life with some one 
who could make three dollars a day provided 
he kept very busy. Well, many a man _ has 
lived on three dollars a day and been happy, 
but he undertakes a big contract when, with 
three dollars a day, he attempts to support 
some one who has lived in a home that cost 
twenty thousand per annum. This has been 
about the history of most of such conjunc- 
tions of simplicity and extravagance, the mar- 
riage of the ox and eagle. ‘The first year 
they get on tolerably well, for it is odd and 
romantic, and assisted by applause of people 
who admire outlawry. The second year the 
couple settle down into complete dislike ot 
each other. The third year they separate and 
seek for divorce, or, as is more probable, the 
man becomes a drunkard and the woman a 


blackened waif of the street. “Stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleas- 
ant. But he knoweth not that the dead are 
there.” 

These truant marriages are also to be de- 
plored, because in most instances they are 
executed in defiance of parental wisdom and 
kindness. Most parents are anxious for the 
best welfare of a child. If they make vehe- 
ment and determined opposition it is gen- 
erally because it is a match unfit to be made, 
and they can see for their daughter nothing 
but wretchedness in that direction. They 
have keener and wiser appreciation, for in- 
stance, of the certain domestic demolition 
that comes from alcoholism in a young man. 
They realize what an idiot a woman is who 
marries a man who has not brains or industry 
enough to earn a livelihood for a family. No 
bureau of statistics can tell us the number of 
women who, after marriage, have to support 
themselves and their husbands. If the hus- 
band becomes invalid, it is a beautiful thing 
to see a wife uncomplainingly, by needle, or 
pen, or yard-stick, or washing machine sup- 
port the home. But these great lazy mascu- 
line louts that stand around with hands in 
their pockets, allowing the wife with her weak 
arm to fight the battle of bread, need to be 
regurgitated from society. There are innu- 
merable instances in these cities where the wife 
pays the rent and meets all the family expenses, 
and furnishes the tobacco and the beer for 
the lord of the household. No wonder 
parents put on all the brakes to stop such a 
train of disaster. They have too often seen 
the gold ring put on the finger at the altar 
turning out to be the iron link of a chain of 
domestic servitude. What a farce it is for a 
man who cannot support himself and is not 
worth a cent in the world to take a ring which 
he purchased by money stolen from his grand- 
mother’s cupboard, and put it on the finger of 
the bride, saying: ‘ With this ring I thee wed, 
and with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

It is amazing to see how some women will 
marry men knowing nothing about them. No 
merchant or merchantess would sell a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of goods on credit with- 
out knowing whether the customer was worthy 
of being trusted. No man or woman would 
buy a house with encumbrances of mortgages 
and liens and judgments against it uncan- 
celled ; and yet there is not an hour of the 
day or night for the last ten years that there 
have not been women, by hasty marriage, en- 
trusting their earthly happiness to men about 
whose honesty they know nothing, or who are 
encumbered with liens, and judgments, and 
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first mortgages, and second mortgages, and 
third mortgages of evil habits. No wonder that 
in such circumstances parents, in conjugat- 
ing the verb in question, pass from the sub- 
junctive mood to the indicative, and from the 
indicative to the imperative. In nearly all 
the cases of escapade that you will hear of 
the rest of your lives, there will be a head- 
long leap over the barriers of parental com- 
mon-sense and forethought. ‘Stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant. But he knoweth not that the dead 
are there.” 

We also deplore these fraudulent espousals 
and this sneaking exchange of single life for 
married life, because it is deception, and that 
is a corroding and damning vice. You must 
deceive your kindred, you must deceive so- 
ciety, you must deceive all but God, and Him 
you cannot deceive. Deception does not in- 
jure others so much as it injures ourselves. 
Marriage is too important a crisis in one’s life 
to be decided by sleight-of-hand or a sort of 
jugglery which says: ‘“ Presto change! Now 
you see her, and now you don’t.” Better wait 
for years for circumstances to improve. Time 
may remove all obstacles. The candidate 
for marital preferences may change his habits 
or get into some trade or business that will 
support a home, or the inexorable father and 
mother may be promoted to celestial citizen- 
ship. At the mght time have the day ap- 
pointed. Stand at the end of the best room 
in the house, with joined hands, and the min- 
ister of religion before you, to challenge the 
world that “if they know of any reason why 
these two persons shall not be united, they 
state it now or forever hold their peace,” and 
then start out with the good wishes of all the 
neighbors and the halo of the Divine sanc- 
tion. When you can go out of harbor at 
noon with all flags flying, do not try to run a 
blockade at midnight. 

In view of all this, I charge youto break up 
clandestine correspondence if you are engaged 
in it, and have no more clandestine meetings 
either at the ferry or on the street, or at the 
house of mutual friends, or at the corner of 
the woods. Donot have letters come for you 
to the post-office under an assumed address. 
Have no correspondence that makes you un- 
easy lest some one by mistake open your let- 
ters. Do not employ terms of endearment at 
the beginning and close of letters unless you 
have a right to use them. That young lady 
is on the edge of danger who dares not allow 
her mother to see her letters. 

If you have sensible parents, take them into 
your confidence in all the affairs of the heart. 


They will give you more good advice in one 
hour than you can get from all the world be- 
side in five years. They have toiled for you 
so long and prayed for you so much, they have 
your best interestsat heart. At thesame time, 
let parents review their opposition to a pro- 
posed marital alliance, and seeif their opposi- 
tion is founded on a genuine wish for the 
child’s welfare, 6r on some whim or notion or 
prejudice or selfishness, fighting a natural law 
and trying to make Niagara run up stream. 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister of England, was 
always saying wise things. One day Sir Wal- 
ter Farquhar called on him in great perturba- 
tion. Mr. Pitt inquired what was the matter, 
and Sir Walter told him that his daughter was 
about to be married to one not worthy of her 
rank. Mr, Pitt said: ‘Is the young man of 


respectable family?” “Yes.” “Is he re- 
spectable in himself?” “Yes.” “Has hean 
estimable character?” “Yes.” “Why then, 


my dear Sir Walter, make no opposition.” 
The advice was taken, and a happy mar- 
ried life ensued. Let ministers and offi- 
cers of the law decline officiating at clandes- 
tine marriages. Whenthey are asked to date 
a marriage certificate back, as we all are 
asked, let them peremptorily decline to say 
that the ceremony was in November instead 
of January, or decline to leave the date blank, 
lest others fill out the record erroneously. 
Let a law be passed in all our states, as it has 
already been done in some of the states, 
making a license from officers of the law 
necessary before we can unite couples, and 
then make it necessary to publish beforehand 
in the newspapers, as it used to be published 
in the New England churches, so that if there 
be lawful objection it may be presented, not 
swinging the buoy on the rocks after the ship 
has struck and gone to pieces. And here it 
might be well for me to take all the romance 
out of an escapade by quoting a dozen lines 
of Robert Pollok, the great Scotch poet, 
where he describes the crazed victim of ,one 
of these escapades : 

hs . Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 
She lived on alms, and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring. 
When any asked the cause, she smiled and said 
They were her sisters and would come and watch 
Her grave when she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God, but still 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks and talked to them, 
Till, wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
With woe too wide to see beyond, she died.” 


But now I turn on this subject an intenser 
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light. We have fifteen hundred lights in this 
church, and when, by electric touch, they are 
kindled for the evening service, it is almost 
startling. But this whole subject of “ clandes- 
tine marriages and escapades” I put under a 
more intense light than that. The headlight 
of a locomotive is terrible if you stand near ” 
enough to catch the full glare of it. As it 
sweeps around the “ Horseshoe Curve” of 
the Alleghanies, or along the edges of the 
Sierra Nevadas, how far ahead, and how deep 
down, and how high up it flashes, and there 
is instantaneous revelation of mountain peak 
and wild beasts hieing themselves to their 
caverns, and cascades a thousand feet tall 
clinging in white terrortothe precipices. But 
more intense, more far-reaching, more sud- 
den, swifter, and more tremendous is the 
headlight of an advancing Judgment Day, 
under which all the most hidden affairs of 
life shall come to discovery and arraignment. 
I quote an overwhelming passage of Scripture, 
in which I put the whole emphasis on the 
word “secret””—“ God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or evil.” 

What a time that will be in which the 
cover shall be lifted from every home and 
from every heart! The iniquity may have 
been so sly that it escaped all human detec- 
tion, but it will be as well known on that day 
as the crimes of Sodom and Gomorrah, un- 
less for Christ’s sake it has been forgiven. All 
the fingers of universal condemnation will be 
pointed at it. The archangel of wrath will 
stand there with uplifted thunderbolt ready 
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Trext:—‘“ And Isaac went out to meditate 
in the field at the eventide; and he lifted up 
his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels 
were coming.” —Genesis—24: 63. 

A bridal pageant on the back of drome- 
daries. The camel is called the ship of the 
desert. Its swinging motion in the distance is 
suggestive of a vessel rising and falling with 
the billows. Though awkward, how impos- 
ing these creatures as they move along, whether 
in ancient or modern times, sometimes carry- 
ing four hundred or four thousand travellers 
from Bagdad to Aleppo, or from Bassora to 
Damascus. In my text comes a caravan. We 
notice the noiseless step of the broad foot, 
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to strike it. The squeamishness and prudery 
of earthly society, which hardly allowed some 
sins to be mentioned on earth, are past, and 
the man who was unclean and the woman 
who was impure will under a light brighter 
than a thousand noonday suns stand with the 
whole story written on scalp, and forehead, 
and cheek, and hands, and feet; the whole 
resurrection body aflame and dripping with 
fiery disclosures, ten thousand sepulchral and 
celestial and infernal voices crying: “ Un- 
clean! unclean! unclean!” 

_ All marital intrigues and all secret iniqui- 
ties will be published, as though all the trum- 
pets spoke them and all the lightnings cap- 
italized them. O man! recreant to thy mar- 
rlage vow. O woman! in sinful collusion. 
What, then, will become of thy poor soul? 
The tumbling Alps and Pyrenees and Mount 
Washingtons cannot hide thee from the con- 
sequences of thy secret sins. Better repent 
of them now, so that they cannot be brought 
against thee ; for the chief of sinners there is 
pardon, if you ask it in time. But I leave 
you to guess what chance there will be for 
those who on earth lived in clandestine rela- 
tions, when on that day the very Christ who 
had such high appreciation of the marriage 
relation that He compared it to His own re- 
lation with the Church, shall appear at the 
door of the great hall of the Last Assize, and 
all the multitudes of earth and hell and 
heaven shall rise up and cry out from the 
three galleries: “Behold, the bridegroom 
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cometh ! 
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the velocity of motion, the gay caparison of 
saddle aud girth, and awning sheltering the 
riders from the sun, and the hilarity of the 
mounted passengers, and we cry out, ‘“‘ Who 
are they?” Well, Isaac has been praying for 
a wife, and it is time he had one, for he is 
forty years of age; and his servant, directed 
by the Lord, has made a selection of Rebe- 
kah, and with her companions and maidens 
she is on her way to her new home, carrying 
with her the blessing of all her friends. Isaac 
is in the fields meditating upon his proposed 
passage from celibacy to monogamy. And 
he sees a ‘speck against the sky, then groups 
of people, and after a while he finds that 
the grandest earthly blessing that ever comes 
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to a man is approaching with this gay cara- 
van. The drivers cry “kneel” to the 
camels, and they kneel, and putting foot on 
the neck of the stooping beast, the bride 
dismounts and greets the man who was as 
worthy of her as she wasworthy of him. “And 
Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
the eventide ; and he lifted up his eyes and 
saw, and, behold, the camels were coming.” 

In this discourse on the Marriage Ring, 
having spoken of the choice of a lifetime 
companion, I take it for granted, O man! 
that your marriage was divinely arranged, 
and that the camels have arrived from the 
right direction and at the right time, bring- 
ing the one that was intended for your con- 
sort—a Rebekah and not a Jezebel. I pro- 
ceed to discourse as to how you ought to 
treat your wife, and my ambition is to tell 
you more plain truth than you ever heard 
in any three quarters of an hour in your 
life. 

First of all, I charge you realize your respon- 
sibility in having taken her from the custody 
and care and homestead in which she was 
once sheltered. What courage you must have 
had and what confidence in yourself to say to 
her, practically: “I will be to you more than 
your father and mother, and more than all 
the friends you ever had or ever can have. 
Give up everything and take me. I feel com- 
petent to see you through life in safety. 
You are an immortal being,but Iam competent 
to defend you and make you happy. How- 
ever bright and comfortable a home you have 
now, and though in one of the rooms is the 
armchair in which you were rocked, and in 
the garret is the cradle in which you were 
hushed and the trundle-bed in which you 
slept, and in the sitting-room are the father 
and mother who have got wrinkle-faced and 
stoop-shouldered and dim-eyesighted in tak- 
ing care of you, yet you will do better to 
come with me.” I am amazed that any one of us 
ever had the sublimity of impudence to ask 
such a transfer from a home assured to a 
home conjectured and unbuilt. 

You would think me a very daring and 
hazardous adventurer if I should go down to 
one of the piers on the North River, at a time 
when there was a great lack of ship captains, 
and I should, with no knowledge of naviga- 
tion, propose to take the steamer across to 
Glasgow or Havre, and say, “ All aboard ! 
Haul in the planks and swing out !” and pas- 
sing out into the sea, plunge through darkness 
and storm. If I succeeded in getting charge 
of one, that would be the ship that would 
never be heard of. But that is the boldness of 


every man that proffers marriage. He says: 
“JT will navigate you through the storms, the 
cyclones, the fogs of a lifetime. I will run 
clear of rocks and icebergs. I have no ex- 
perience and I have no sea chart, but all 
aboard for the voyage of a lifetime! I admit 
that there have been ten thousand ship- 
wrecks on this very route, but don’t hesitate ! 
Tut! Tut! There now! Don’t cry! Brides 
must not cry at the wedding.” 

In response to this the woman, by her ac- 
tion, practically says, “I have but one life to 
live, and I entrust it allto you. My arm is 
weak, but I will depend on the strength of 
yours. I don’t know much of the world, but 
I rely on your wisdom. I put my body, my 
body, my mind, my soul, my time, my eter- 
nity, in your keeping. I make no reserve. 
Even my name, I resign and take yours, 
though mine is aname that suggests ll 
that was honorable in my father and all that 
was good in my mother, andallthat was pleas- 
ant in my brothers and sisters. Istart with you 
on a journey which shall not part except at the 
edge of your grave or mine. Ruth, the Moa- 
bitess, made no more thorough self-abnegation 
than I make, when I take her tremendous 
words, the pathos of which many centuries 
have not cooled: ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee: 
for whither though goest, I will go: and 
where though lodgest, I will lodge: thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lorddo so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.’ Side by side in life. Side by side in 
the burying-ground. Side by side in heaven. 
Before God and man, and with my immortal 
soul in the oath, I swear eternal fidelity.” 

Now, my brother, how ought you to treat 
her? Unless you are an ingrate infinite, you 
will treat her well. You will treat her better 
than any one in the universe except your 
God. Her name will have in it more music 
than in all that Chopin, or Bach, or Rheinber- 
ger composed. Her eyes, swollen with three 
weeks of night-watching over a child with 
scarlet fever, will be to you beautiful as a May 
morning. After the last rose petal has drop- 
ped out of her cheek, after the last feather of 
the raven’s wing has fallen from her hair, af- 
ter across her forehead, and under her eyes, 
and across her face there are as many wrink- 
les as there are graves over which she has 
wept, you will be able truthfully to say, in the 
words of Solomon’s song: “ Behold, thou art 
fair, mylove! Behold, thou art fair!” And 
perhaps she might respond appropriately, in 
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the words that no one but the matchless 
Robert Burns could ever have found pen 
and ink or heart or brain to write: 


‘* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 


Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go ; 

Andsleep thegither at the foot, 
Juhn Anderson, my jo.” 


If any one assail her good name you will 
have hard work to control your temper, and 
if you should strike him down the sin will not 
be unpardonable. By as complete a surren- 
der as the universe ever saw, except that of 
the Son of God for your salvation and mine, 
she has a first mortgage on your body, mind, 
and soul, and the mortgage is foreclosed, and 
you do not more thoroughly own your two 
eyes or your two hands than she owns you. 
The longer the journey Rebekah makes, and 
the greater the risk of her expedition on the 
back of the camels, the more thoroughly is 
Isaac bound to be kind and indulgent and 
worthy. 

Now, be honest and pay your debts. You 
promised to make her happy. Are you mak- 
ing her happy? You are an honest man in 
other things, and feel the importance of keep- 
ing a contract. If you have induced her in- 
to a conjugal partnership under certain 
pledges of kindness and valuable attention, 
and then have failed to fulfil your word, you 
deserve to have a suit brought against you 
for getting goods under false pretences, and 
then you ought to be mulcted in a large 
amount of damages. Review, now, all the 
fine, beautiful, complimentary, gracious and 
glorious things you promised her before 
marriage, and reflect whether you have kept 
your faith. Do you say, “Oh, that was all 
sentimentalism and romance and a joke,” 
and that “ they all talk that way ”? 

Well, let that plan be tried on yourself! 
Suppose I am interested in Western lands, and 
I fill your mind with roseate speculation, and 
I tell you that a city is already laid out on the 
farm that I propose tosell you, and that a 
new railroad will run close by and have a 
depot for easy transportation of the crops, 
and that eight or ten capitalists are going to 
put up fine residences close by, and that the 
climate is delicious, and that the ground, high 
up, gives no room for malaria, and that every 
dollar planted will grow up into a bush_bear- 
ing $10 or $20, and my speech glows with en- 
thusiasm until you rush off with me to an at- 
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torney to have the deed drawn, and the 
money paid down, and the bargain completed. 
You can hardly sleep nights because of the 
El Dorado, the Elysium upon which you are 
soon to enter. You give up your home at 
the East, you bid good-by to your old _neigh- 
bors, and take the train, and after many days’ 
journey you arrive at a quiet depot from 
which you take a wagon thirty miles through 
the wilderness, and reach your new place. 
You see a man seated on a wet log ina 
swamp, and shivering with the fifteenth at- 
tack of chills and fever, and ask him who he 
is. He says, “I am a real-estate agent, 
having in charge the property around here.” 
You ask him where the new depot is. He 
tells you that it has not yet been built, but 
no doubt will be if the company get their bill 
for the track through the next Legislature. 
You ask him where the new city is laid out. 
He says, with chattering teeth, “If you will 
wait till this chill is off, I will show it to you 
on the map I have in my pocket.” You ask 
him where the capitalists are going to build 
their fine houses, and he says, “ Somewhere 
along those lowlands, out there by those 
woods, when the water has been drained off.” 
That night you sleep in the hut of the real- 
estate agent, and though you pray for every- 
body else you do not pray forme. Being 
more fortunate than many men who go out 
in such circumstances, you have money 
enough to get back, and you come to me, 
and out of breath in your indignation, you 
say, “ You have swindled me out of every- 
thing. What do you mean in deceiving me 
about that Western property?” ‘“ Oh,” I re- 
ply, “that was all right; that was sentiment- 
alism and romance, and a joke. That’s the 
way they all talk.” 

But more excusable would I be in such de- 
ception than you, O man! who by glow of 
words and personal magnetism induced a 
womanly soul into surroundings which you 
have taken no care to make attractive, so that 
she exchanged her father’s house for the dis- 
mal swamp of married experience—-treeless, 
flowerless, shelterless, comfortless, and god- 
less. I would not be half so much to blame 
in cheating you out of a farm as you in 
cheating a woman out of the happiness of a 
lifetime. 

My brother, do not get mad at what I say, 
but honestly compare the promises you made 
and see whether you have kept them. Some 
of you spent every evening of the week with 
your betrothed before marriage, and since 
then you spend every evening away, except 
you have influenza or some sickness on ac- 
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count of which the doctor says you must not 
go out. You used to fill your conversation 
with interjections of adulation, and now you 
think it sounds silly to praise the one who 
ought to be more attractive to you as the 
years go by, and life grows in severity of 
struggle, and becomes more sacred by the 
baptism of tears—tears over losses, tears 
over graves. Compare the way some of you 
used to come in the house in the evening 
when you were attempting the capture of her 
affections, and the way some of you come 
into the house in the evening now. Then 
what politeness, what distillation of smiles, 
what graciousness, sweet as the peach orchard 
in blossom week ! 

Now, some of you come in and put your 
hat on the rack, and scowl, and say, ‘“ Lost 
money to-day!” and you sit down at the 
table and criticise the way the food is cooked. 
You shove back before the others are done 
eating, and snatch up the evening paper and 
read, oblivious of what has been going on in 
that home all day. The children are in awe 
before the domestic autocrat. Bubbling over 
with fun, yet they must be quiet, and with 
healthful curiosity, and yet they must ask 
no questions. The wife has had enough, an- 
noyances in the nursery and parlor and kit- 
chen to fill her nerves with nettles and spikes. 
As you have provided the money for food 
and wardrobe, you feel you have done all re- 
quired of you. Toward the good cheer and 
the intelligent improvement and the moral en- 
tertainment of that home, which at the long- 
est can last but a few years, you are doing 
nothing. You seem to have no realization of 
the fact that soon these children will be 
grown up or in their sepulchres, and will be 
far removed from your influence, and that the 
wife will soon end her earthly mission, and 
that the house will be occupied by others, 
and you yourself will be gone. 

Gentlemen, fulfil your contracts. Christian 
marriage is an affectional bargain. In heath- 
en lands a man wins his wife by achievements. 
In some countries wives are bought by the 
payment of so many dollars, as so many cat- 
tle or sheep. In one country the man gets 
on a horse and rides down where a group of 
women are standing, and seizes one of them 
by the hair, and lifts her struggling and resist- 
ing on his horse, and if her brothers and 
friends do not overtake her before she gets to 
the jungle, she is his lawful wife. In another 
land the masculine candidate for marriage 
is beaten by the club of the one whom he 
would make his bride. If he cries out under 
the pounding, he is rejected. If he receives 


the blows uncomplainingly, she is his by right. 
Endurance and bravery and skill decide the 
marriage in barbarous lands, but Christian 
marriage is a voluntary bargain in which you 
promise protection, support, companionshij 
and love. 

Business men have in their fire-proof safes 
a file of papers containing their contracts, 
and sometimes they take them out and read 
them over to see what the party of the first 
part and the party of the second part really 
bound themselves todo. Different ministers 
of religion have their own peculiar forms of 
marriage ceremony, but if you have forgot- 
ten what you contracted at the altar of wed- 
lock, you had better buy or borrow an Epis- 
copal Prayer-book, which contains the sub- 
stance of all intelligent marriage ceremonies, 
when it says: “I take thee to be my wed- 
ded wife, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better or for worse, for richer 
or for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love and to cherish, until death us do part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance, and 
thereto I pledge thee my troth.” Would it 
not be a good idea to have that printed in 
tract form and widely distributed ? 

The fact is, that many men are more kind 
to everybody else’s wives than to their own 
wives. They will let the wife carry a heavy 
coal-scuttle upstairs, and will at one bound 
clear the width of a parlor to pick up some 
other lady’s pocket-handkerchief. There is 
an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
and it is common among men—namely, hus- 
bands in flirtation, The attention they ought 
to put upon their own wives they bestow upon 
others. They smile on them coyly and arch- 
ly, and with amanner that seems to say, “ I 
wish I was free from that old drudge at home. 
What an improvement you would be on my 
present surroundings!” And bouquets are 
sent, and accidental meetings take place, and 
late at night the man comes to his prosaic 
home, whistling and hilarious, and wonders 
that the wife is jealous. There are thousands 
of men who, while not positively immoral, 
need radical correction of their habits in this 
direction. It is meanness immeasurable for 
a man by his behavior to seem to say to his 
wife: “You can’t help yourself, and I will go 
where I please, and admire whom I please, 
and I defy your criticism.” 

Why did you not have that put in the 
bond, O domestic Shylock? Why did you 


not have it understood before you were pro- 
nounced husband and wife, that she should 
have only a part of the dividend of your 
affections ; that when, as time rolled on and 
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the cares of life had erased some of the 
bright lines from her face, and given un- 
wieldiness to her form, you would have the 
reserved right to pay obeisance to cheeks 
more rubicund and figure lither and more 
agile, ‘and as you demanded the last pound 
of patience and endurance on her part, you 
could, with the emphasis of an Edwin For- 
rest or a Macready, have tapped the eccen- 
tric marriage document and have said, “It’s 
in the bond!” If this modern Rebekah had 
understood beforehand where she was alight- 
ing, she would have ordered the camel driv- 
ers to turn the caravan backward toward Pa- 
dan-aram. Flirtation has its origin either in 
dishonesty or licentiousness. ‘The married 
man who indulges in it is either a fraud or a 
rake. However up in society such a one 
may be, and however sought after, I would 
not give a three-cent piece, though it had 
been three times clipped, for the virtue of 
either the masculine or feminine flirt. 

The most worthy thing for thousands of 
married men to do is to go home and apolo- 
gize for past neglects, and brighten up their 
old love. Take up the family Bible and read 
the record of the marriage day. Open the 
drawer of relics, and the box inside the 
drawer containing the trinkets of your dead 
child. ‘Take up the pack of yellow-covered 
letters that were written before you became 
one. Rehearse the scenes of joy and sor- 
row in which you have mingled. Put all 
these things as fuel on the altar, and bya 
coal of sacred fire rekindle the extinguished 
light. It was a blast from hell that blew it 
out, and a gale from heaven will fan it into a 
blaze. 

Ye broken marriage vows speak out ! Take 
your wife into all your plans, your successes, 
your defeats, your ambitions. Tell her every- 
thing. Walk arm in arm with her into places 
of amusement, and on the piazza of summer 
watering-places, and up the rugged way of 
life, and down through dark ravine, and when 
one trembles on the way, let the other be re- 
enforcement. In no case pass yourself off 
asa single man, practising gallantries. Do 
not, after you are fifty years of age, in ladies’ 
society, try to look young-mannish. Inter- 
fere not with your wife’s religious nature. 
Put her not in that awful dilemma in which 
so many Christian wives are placed by their 
husbands, who ask them to go to places or do 
things which compel them to decide between 
loyalty to God and loyalty to the husband. 
Rather than ask her to compromise her Chris- 
tian character, encourage her to be more and 
more a Christian, for there will be times in 


your life when you will want the help of all 
her Christian resources ; and certainly, when 
you remember how much influence your 
mother had over you, you do not want the 
mother of your children to set a less holy ex- 
ample. It pleases me greatly to hear the un- 
converted and worldly husband say about his 
wife, with no idea that it will get to her ears: 
“There is the most godly woman alive. 
Her goodness is a perpetual rebuke to my 
waywardness. Nothing on earth could ever 
induce her to do a wrong thing. I hope the 
children will take after her instead of after 
me. If there is any heaven at all I am sure 
she will go there.” 

Ay, my brother, do you not think it would 
be a wise and a safe thing for you to join her 
on the road to heaven? You think you have 
a happy home now, but what a home you 
would have if you both were religious! What 
a new sacredness it would give to your mar- 
ital relation, and what a new light it would 
throw on the foreheads of your children! In 
sickness, what a comfort! In reverses of for- 
tune, what a wealth! In death, what a tri- 
umph! God meant you to be the high-priest 
of your household. Go home to-day and 
take the Bible on your lap, and gather all 
your family yet living around you, and those 
not living will hear of it ina flash, and as 
ministering spirits will hover, father and 
mother and children gone, and all your celes- 
tial kindred. Then kneel down, and if you 
can’t think of a prayer to offer, I will give you 
a prayer—namely: ‘Lord God, I surrender 
to Thee myself and my beloved wife, and 
these dear children. For Christ’s sake for- 
give allthe past and help us for all the future. 
We have lived together here, may we live to- 
gether forever. Amen and amen!” Dear me, 
what a stir it would make among your best 
friends on earth andin heaven ! 

Joseph the Second, the emperor, was kind 
and so philanthropic that he excited the un- 
bounded love of most of his subjects. He 
abolished serfdom, established toleration, and 
lived in the happiness of his people. One 
day, while on his way to Ostend to declare it 
a free port, and while at the head of a great 
procession, he saw a woman at the door of 
her cottage in dejection. The emperor dis- 
mounted and asked the cause of her grief. 
She said that her husband had gone to Ostend 
to see the emperor, and had declined to take 
her with him, for, as he was an alien, he could 
not understand her loyal enthusiasm, and 
that it was the one great desire of her life to 
see the ruler for whose kindness and goodness 
and greatness she had an unspeakable admir- 
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ation, and her disappointment in not being 
able to goand see him, was simply unbearable. 
The Emperor Joseph took from his pocket a 
box decorated with diamonds surrounding a 
picture of himself and presented it to her, 
and when the picture revealed to whom she 
was talking, she knelt in reverence and clap- 
ped her hands in gladness before him. The 
emperor took the name of her husband and 
the probable place where he might be found 
at Ostend, and had him imprisoned for the 
three days of the emperor’s visit, so that the 
husband returning home found that the wife 
had seen the emperor, while he had not seen 
him. 


In many families of this earth the wife, 
through the converting grace of God, has 
seen the “ King in his beauty,” and He has 
conferred upon her the pearl of great price, 
while the husband is an “alien from the 
convenant of promise, without God and 
without hope in the world,” and imprisoned 
in worldiness and sin. Oh, that they 
might arm in arm go this day and _ see 
Him who is not only greater and lovlier than 
any Joseph of earthly dominion, but “high 
over all, in earth and air and sky!” His 
touch is life. His voice is music. His smile 
is heaven. 
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THE BROOKLYN THEATRES. 

{Printed for the convenience of our Brooklyn readers. ] 

The Criterion management will open the 
spring season by the production, on April 5th, 
of Mr. George Fawcett Rowe’s new Japanese 
play, “The Lily of Neddo,” to which a beau- 
tiful stage-setting will be given. The play is 
pronounced by those who have witnessed its 
rehearsals to be the best of Mr. Rowe’s pro- 
ductions. “Engaged,” with a special cast'and 
its original scenery, will be produced during 
the week of April 12, after which the viva- 
cious Mlle. Aimee will appear, probably in her 
most successful glory, “ Mam’ Zelle.” This 
will be Aimee’s farewell appearance in Brook- 
lyn, a fact that will doubtless be noted by 
hundreds of the actress’s friends and admirers. 
Mr. Neil Burgess, the comedian, will occupy 
the Criterion stage during the last week of the 
month, beginning on April 26.—The Brooklyn 
Theatre will begin its last month of the season 
but one, with a week of comedy entrusted in 
the hands of Mr. Tony Hart, who in his “Toy 
Pistol” will endeavor to sustain his single re- 
putation as a comedian. This will be follow- 
ed on Monday, April 12, by the Alfa Norman 
Opera Company presenting the“Mikado.” The 
vocal talents of this operatic organization have 
received the highest commendation from press 
and people, and a noteworthy rendition of the 


popular opera may be anticipated. On April. 


19, the famous Rosina Vokes and her English 
Comedy Company will begin a week’s engage- 
ment, presenting several of the pieces which 
have attracted crowded houses wherever pro- 
duced. The closing week of the month 
will be given over to the original Madison 
Square Theatre Company in Mr. Gilbert’s 
comedy “Engaged,” with Mrs. Agnes 
Booth and a galaxy of other names who 
stand as synonyms for perfect acting and 
the highest dramatic ' ‘attainments.—-The 
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Grand Opera House will open and close 
the month with new plays. On April 5, the 
first American production of the successful 
English drama, “ Proved True,” will be given 
at this house, with new scenery and a strong 
company of actors. From a long array of 
criticisims bestowed upon the play by the 
leading papers of England, the drama _pos- 
sesses special degrees of merit not often en- 
countered in plays of similar character. A 
week of melo-drama will follow with “Eagle’s 
Nest,” a play richly dotted with incidents ‘of 
a striking character, and offering an abund- 
ance of strong dramatic situations. This will, 
in turn, be followed, on April 19, by a return 
engagement of the picturesque drama “Storm 
Beaten,” a play alike meritorious for its liter- 
ary as well as for its dramatic value. The 
second new play of the month will be produc- 
ed on Monday, April 26, by Mr. Denman 
Thompson, and is entitled “The Old Home- 
stead,” in which the comedian is happy in a 
character that fits his peculiar talents even 
better than did his famous interpretation of 
the rural “Uncle Josh.”—The Union Square 
Theatre Company, in “A Prisoner for Life,” 
will inaugurate the month’s attractions at the 
Park Theatre, and doubtless prove a delect- 
able feast for lovers of the melo-drama. If 
any resident of Brooklyn, at the close of the 
present season, has failed to witness the 
“Mikado,” the fault can scarcely be laid at 
the door of the theatrical managers of 
that city. On April 12, the opera will 
be produced at this theatre by a special- 
ly selected company from the original 
score. Miss Alice Harrison will fill out 
the week of April 19, presenting for the 
first time in this city her new and success- 
ful absurdity “‘Hot Water,” which is heralded 
as one of the most laughable extravaganzas 
now on the stage. A second week of comedy 
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. will begin on April 26, when the new farce 


“A Tin Soldier,” by Mr. Charles H. Hoyt, 
author of “ A Rag Baby,” will also be given 
its first presentation in Brooklyn.—After a 
week of Mr. Daniel Sully’s “Corner Grocery, 
Miss Louise Balfe will open a week’s engage- 
ment at the Novelty Theatre on Monday, 
April 12, in her beautiful drama, “ Dagmar,” 
recently so successful at the Brooklyn Theatre. 
Although comparatively unknown to fame, 
Miss Balfe possesses histrionic abilities that 
may be ranked far above the average, and 
which will yet win for her a reputation that 
will place her in the front ranks of American 
actresses. Tony Hart in “The Toy Pistol,” 
will occupy the stage of the Novelty for the 
week of April 19th. On April 26, Miss Effie 
Ellsler, the charming young actress, will pro- 
duce her emotional drama “Woman against 
Woman,” announced for last month, but 
which was postponed owing to the illness of 
the actress—The great success of the 
“Mikado,” as presented by the Templeton 
Company at the Lee Avenue Academy has 
led the management of that house to prolong 
the engagement of that organization during 
the week of April 5, after which Mr. Fred- 
erick Warde, whom Brooklyn numbers among 
her most respected residents, will appear for a 
week in a round of his most successful char- 
acters. On Monday evening, April 19, a not- 
able revival of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will oc- 
cur, for which preparations are now in progress 
to give to the old but ever popular drama a 
handsome setting and realistic presentation. 
During the last week of the month, the thrill- 
ing drama, “Storm Beaten,” will be produced 
with its original scenery, and all the access- 
ories and effects that have made the play 
famous. 





WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Our readers have probably noticed the ad- 
vantageous numbering of the “ Plymouth 
Pulpit” and “Tabernacle Pulpit ” depart- 
ments, which will enable them to preserve 
separately, if so desired, the sermons of Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Talmage, and have them 
bound in book form at the end of our vol- 
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ume. This, in addition to the sermons being 
authorized, verbatim and personally revised, 
offers an advantage which no other publica- 
tion in America or Europe gives, and is 
worth remembering by those of our readers 
who wish to permanently preserve the spoken 
words of the two preachers. 





“PLYMOUTH PULPIT” SUBSCRIBERS. 


As notified by the former publisher of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons, Mr. A. E. Rose, of West- 
field, N. Y., we have purchased all the rights 
and title to the “ Plymouth Pulpit” and your 
subscription will be continued by THE BRook- 
LYN MAGAZINE. All renewals should be sent 
direct to us promptly at the end of the time 


paid for. All the morning sermons preached 
by the Plymouth pastor will be published, and 


during the summer vacation a number of Mr. 
Beecher’s most famous addresses will be pro- 
duced. 





SEASONABLE ATTRACTIONS. 


A firm to be popular and successful nowa- 
days, while competition is so keen, must be 
alive to the times, and have their stock of 
goods new and seasonable. It will not do to 
exhibit heavy winter fabrics in April, neither 
will it do to present last year’s stock; their 
customers, the ladies especially, will not have 
it. Knowing full well all these facts, Wech- 
sler & Abraham, at their “ Dry Goods Palace,” 
on upper Fulton street, Brooklyn, are now 
displaying in all their scores of fully equipped 
departments, the best and most stylish assort- 
ments of choice spring goods. The throngs of 
well-pleased purchasers who leave their vast 
establishment daily is sufficient evidence that 
this firm understands how to do business, and 
that everything conceivable for personal wear 
and home fixings can be had at their stores. 
It will be well worth your while to visit 
Wechsler & Abraham’s, even though you may 
not intend to purchase. You will see many 
beautiful spring attractions, and will be re- 
ceived courteously at any and all of the de- 
partments. It is useless to enumerate the 
scenes and incidents of their recent grand 
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opening, for nearly every lady of Brooklyn 
knows all about it, and should know that it 
positively pays to visit this great dry goods 
house. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 

We are now prepared to supply bound cop- 
ies of Volume III of THE BROOKLYN MaGa- 
ZINE, October, 1885 to March,1886, completed 
with the last number, at the following prices, 
in exchange for 
in good condition: 


six numbers if. returned 
Full cloth, 75 cents ; half 


oan, go cents; half morocco, $1.25 ; 
half morocco, extra gilt edge, $2.00, or 
in any style of binding to suit the 


subscriber’s taste. Missing numbers in the 
volume will be supplied at the usual price, 10 
cents per copy. Transportation charges, each 
way, must be paid by the sender: the postage 
on the six number is ten cents. 





A DEFICIENCY SUPPLIED. 

To bestow even the highest encomiums of 
praise upon a work so minutely accurate in 
its detail, so wide in its scope, and so replete 
with information upon points and events in 
the history of Brooklyn that frequently puzzle 
even the oldest and best informed citizens, as 
the for 1886, issued by the 
“ Brooklyn Daily Eagle,” would still seem as 
doing but scant justice to the labor involved 


«“ Almanac” 


in its preparation, and the accuracy exercised 
in the compilation of the statistics spread up- 
on its two hundred and odd pages. It has 
entered, we understand, already into 10,000 
of the homes of Brooklyn and Long Island, 
a fact that can hardly be surprising to those 
who have examined the array of useful facts 
and figures which the book contains. The 
present almanac can only tend to make its 
issue for succeeding years a necessity‘ and to 
establish an institution which will become 
more and more permanent with each succeed- 
ing year. 


——_——. 


BACK NUMBERS» OF MR. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. 

With the purchase of the “ Plymouth Pul- 

pit” we have on hand, and are prepared to 

mail to any part of the United States an 
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Canada, single numbers of any of the recent 
sermons preached by Mr. Beecher, on receipt 
of 15 cents. Please state when writing thé 
date when the sermon wanted was preached, 
or its title. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The readers of THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 
should bear in mind that our yearly subscrip- 
tion price of two dollars is not sufficient to 
enable us to fill orders for foreign subscrip- 
tions. Seventy-five cents extra is charged 
for all countries in the Postal Union. 





This magazine will always be found on sale 
at Wechsler & Abraham’s Book Parlor, where 
subscriptions are also received. 





A PAYING EXPERIMENT. 

During the holidays a novel experiment . 
was tried by Mr. S. Duryea, the well-known 
photographer, of Fulton street, which has 
proven not only to have been a pleasing ex- 
periment but a successful business move. 
Mr. Duryea advertised that he would take 
the picture of every child brought to his art 
gallery free, and the consequence was his 
usually comfortably-filled parlors were packed 
for nearly a week’s duration. The imperials 
were so excellent that with hardly an excep- 
tion the parents of each child ordered a 
dozen or two duplicates, and thus Mr. Duryea, 
by his own generosity, has largely increased 
his circle of patrons, and his superbly finished 
portraits have entered into many hundreds of 
families. Specimens of these children’s im- 
perials can be seen any day at his studio, 253 


and 255 Fulton street, opposite Clinton, 
Brooklyn. Present price, three dollars per 
dozen. 





S. B. Jones’ advertisement in another col- 
umn calls attention to the very complete as- 
sortment of the celebrated’ C. P. Corsets, 
newly imported for this season’s wear. These 
beautiful goods cannot be surpassed for com- 
fort, fit, or durability, and ladies who have 
not yet tried them, will study their best in- 
terests as early as possible. Gloves and 
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hosiery are exhibited in many new and beau- 
tiful styles, and parasols. 





WHAT TO BUY FOR MOURNING. 

Priestley’s Silk Wrap Henrietta is the mate- 
rial most certain to be right, suitable for the 
deepest, and all other mourning. Get heavy 
_ or light weight, according to the season, or 
for hot weather, Princetta, which has the same 
effect. Ifanumber of dresses are needed, 
vary by purchasing drap,@’ A/ma and Melrose 
cloth for cool-weather, and for summer, Clai- 
rette, with gypsy cloth or imperial frill for 
school girls and children.— Domestic Monthly. 





It should require no argument to convince 
sensible people that the medicated toilet 
paper manufactured solely by the Albany 
Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., of Albany, 
N.Y., is a necessity, and an excellent preven- 
tive against physicians’ and plumbers’ bills. 
Sold by all leading druggists everywhere. 





The new furniture establishment soon to 
be opened by Mr. Maximilian Lang, at 440 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, bids fair to be one 
of the leading, if not the best place of its 
character in Brooklyn. Mr. Lang has been 
long and favorably known as a business man 
of integrity and ability, and deserves abund- 
ant success. 





HOW TO GO EAST. 

Now, that the season for increased travel 
has been inaugurated, the question to many 
will be, ‘“‘ How can I best go East ?”’ Answer: 
by the reliable and rapid Norwich line 
of steamers that run to New London, Nor- 
wich, Boston, Providence, Worcester, and 
all New England points. Travelers of ex- 
perience, who like to enjoy a pleasant trip, 
will pronounce this as the best line. All the 
improvements in keeping with modern ideas, 
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enter into the appointments of their palace 
steamers, that leave daily from Pier 40, 
North River, at 4.30 p.m. Baggage checked 
free to destination. Ticketscan be purchased 
at all railroad ticket offices in New York and 
Brooklyn. Staterooms engaged in advance, 
by addressing G. W. Brady, Passenger Agent. 
A PICTURE OF DR. TALMAGE. 

THE BROOKLYN MAaGaZINE desires to ac- 
knowledge with pleasure the receipt of a 
handsome life-sized portrait of Dr. Talmage, 
from Mr. G. Frank E. Pearsall, who has 
kindly sent to our office the best fac-simile of 
the genial countenance of the Tabernacle 
preacher we have yet seen. It isa most ex- 
cellent likeness in every particular, and 
speaks volumes for the ability of Mr. Pear- 
sall, who stands at the heighth of his profes- 
sion, and whose workmanship cannot be ex- 
celled. Gallery, 298 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

A RARE CHANCE. 

The well-known Brooklyn firm of Lang 
& Nau, Art Furniture, of Clinton and Ful- 
ton streets, after over fifteen years of success- 
ful business together, will dissolve by mu- 
tual consent, on May first. Mr, M. Lang 
will establish himself at No. 440 Fulton, near 
Hoyt, and Mr. A. C. Nau, and Mr. G. A. 
Helm will remain at the old situation. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of substan- 
tially made furniture and beautiful home 
adornments are being sold at a great sacrifice, 
prior to the change. There could be no bet- 
ter time to make a purchase than now, and 





no more reliable place than at this firm’s, ° 


whose name has for years been associated 
with Brooklyn’s foremost merchants. Mod- 
erate and costly-priced furniture are all being 
sold at remarkably low prices. A rare chance 
like this is not often presented, and it should 
not be allowed to pass. 
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The most extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Children’s 
—POPULAR— fine STRAW Hats and Bonnets in Brooklyn. 


sroron scone ono. |MOURNING MILLINERY 


—__!'PNew and Elegant Spring Styles in Gentlemen’s} Tp the most Aristic Styles and Greatest Variety. Superior 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. quality at reasonable prices is our rule. 


SPECIAL SPRING STYLES 


MENS AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Smith & Pressingel's, 565 & s67 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 




















MCKEON & TODD, 








3 CLOTHIIOBHBRS 
S, W, CORNER BROADWAY & FOURTH ST.,, BROOKLYN, ] aw 
CLOTHING FOR ALL AGES. 
Prices for Every Sized Pocket-book. Low Prices Always Met. 
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Fresh. Pure. Delicious, 
Wilson’s Ice Cream. Committees would act wisely in leaving orders for Social Gatherings, Church Fairs, 
Festivals, etc. We give special care and attention to Sunday School Anniversary orders, and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction in every case. 
Supplied to Families at $1.20 per Gal. 
Supplied to Churches and Charities at $1 per Gal. 


290 & 292 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





DIAMONDS. ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, WATCHES. 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. Established 1878. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country 
Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome. 
Specialties of our own design and production which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 


JEWELRY. _ 6 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 





— me er 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WRAP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk and best Australian 
wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. They are al- 
ways the same in quality, weight, width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless 
rolled on a yellow “ Vanished. Board. ” showing the ori ain of the wood, which is the P riestley Trade-Mark. . They 
are 7 ed in two standard shades of plac k. 


JOHN WOOD, 


"223 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FURNITURE & BEDDING. 
Folding Beds, Reed & Rattan Furniture, 
PRICES THE LOWEST AND TERMS LIBERAL, 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining Room 
Furniture in great variety. 


For a useful and ornamental present send for one of our 


REVOLVING BOOKCASES 


3 Styles, $16.00, $18.00 and $20.00, 


All styles of cases constructed of hardwood throughnot and 
may be easily moved from place to place, being on heavy casters. 

I can furnish them on short notice, and keep in stock those 
made of walnut and cherry, imitation mahogany. 

BeS"I make no charge for packing nor for delivery. 

















Call and examine, or address all orders to 


JOHN WOOD, 
223HFULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






¥ 
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ESTABLISHED 1807. 


COWPERTHWAIT CO. 


THE RELIABLE-HOUSE FURNISHERS 


have moved into their new building, and are now showing an entire new stock—the largest and most care- 


fully selected assortment of — 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, SHADES, CURTAINS, STOVES, Etc., 


to be found in any 


establishment and A'T PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 


Ash Chamber Suites from $17 up. 

Cherry Chamber Suites from $20 up. 

Walnut Chamber Suites, with marble top, 
$25 up. 

Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, thoice marble 
top, from $60 up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in hair cloth and fancy cov- 
erings, from $35 up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in plush coverings, from $40 
up. 
Pvalnut and Cherry Folding Beds, including mat- 
tress, from $24 up. 

Pier Glasses, from $7 up. 


from 


Walnut Bedsteads from $5 up. - 
Walnut Bureaus from $7 up. 
Carpet Lounges from $9 up. 
Chiffoniers from $10 up. 
Sideboards from $15 up. 
Cylinder Bookeases from $30 up. 
Wardrobes from $10 up. 

Walnut Extension Tables from $6 up. 
Hair Mattresses from $15 up. 
Hair Top Mattresses from $5 up. 
Shades, per pair, from $1 up. 
Parlor Stoves from $6 up. 
Ranges from $9 up. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


Moquette $1.20 per yard, former price $1.65 ; 
cents per yard, former ‘price 75 cents ; 
$1.40 ; 


Velvets $1 per yard, former price $1.40 ; Tapestries 49 
Five-Frame Body Brussels, best quality, $1 per yard, former price 
Five-Frame Body Brussels, other makers, 90 cents per yard, former price $1.25 ; also choice pat- 


terns in All- Wool Ingrain 40 cents to 58 cents per yard, former price 60 to 90 cents. 
CASH OR CREDIT. 


COW PERTHRW AIT CO., 


408, 410, 412, 414 and 416 Fulton Street, Brook.yn. 





S. B. JON! 


n-and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn. 


Fulton, Washingto 





= 
as 
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GRAND EXPOSITION 


PATTERN 


BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


Comprising a selection of the Latest Imported Patterns in the most elegant and effective de- 
signs, together with a number of choice Artistic Styles of our own manufacture. 


Spring Gloves. 
We are prepared to show all of the fashionable colors in our celebrated “ Lavalette ” and ** Barlo” Kid Gloves; also 


the choicest styles in pure silk Taffeta and Gauze Lisle Gloves. 


New Hosiery. 
A very complete assortment of pure Silk Hose; also, newest styles in Paris lisle and best British Hose, for ladies, 


misses, children and men. 


Novel Parasols. 
We show the handsomest assortment of pretty Parasols in this city, among which may be found the Mikado, the 


C. P. Corsets. 
We offer a most complete’assortment of these justly celebrated genuine Paris made Corsets, admitted to be the 
choicest goods made, every pair bearing the mark C. P. a la Serene. 
Jersey Waists. 


Newest styles in fine tailor-made Garments, best cashmere finisk ; also in pure silk, beaded and plain, and novel 


Nanon, Yum Yum, Moresque, &c. 


vest fronts. 
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BASFORD & SCHARF, 207 FULTON STREET. 


Good Bye to Lower Fulton St. 


In consequence of our determination to take Time by the forelock in removing to the future business center 
on upper Fulton Street, and while awaiting the completion of extensive alterations in our new stores, we have 
inaugurated a great 


CLEARING QUT SALE 


of our Immense Stock of Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, Rugs, etc, at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


We intend to open our new establishment with an entirely fresh and clean stock, and, in order to accomp- 
ish our purpose in the limited time at our disposal, we have concluded to give our customers the benefit of this 
unusual opportunity. to secure 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
BASFORD & SCHARF, 


NO. 257 FULTON STREET, : OPPOSITE CLINTON. 
After May 1, Nos. 593 and 595 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


WILBUR F. KETCHAM, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
71 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





TO THE READERS OF THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE: 


* 

I would call your attention to my facilities for Binding Books, Periodicals 
Magazines, Music, etc., in any style you may desire, in the best manner at very 
reasonable prices. I should be pleased to have you call and examine my sam- 
ples and show you specimens of bound volumes. If not convenient to call, I 
should be pleased to correspond with you in regard to the matter. 

The best way to preserve valuable pamphlets from becoming scattered and 
lost, and to afford easy reference, is to bind them. 

Care will be taken to secure missing numbers to complete sets for my patrons 

All work intrusted to me will be promptly and neatly executed, and I am 
sure you will be pleased with the result if you give me a trial order. 

I should be pleased to furnish you any book, no matter where published or 
advertised, and send it securely packed on receipt of price. 

Your patronage is solicited. 


Yours respectfully, 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM. 











— — | 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MEG. CO., Limited, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES. 


We have placed on exhibition in our new salesrooms, 418 & 420 Fulton Street, 


a full line of Gas Fixtures in new and choice designs. 


Our styles embrace the most durable fixtures in Polished and Antique Brass 
Gold Bronze and Silver, in addition to our Crystal and Prism Fixtures. 


An inspection of our styles and prices is solicited. 


FACTORY : 


273 to 281 State Street. 


SALESROOMS: 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 








FOR 
Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
LIBRARIES 
AND 








Public Buildings, 





MEMORIAL TABLETS 
OF 


Hammered Bronze, 

Carved Stone 
DESIGNS 
Submitted on Approval. 
J. ab Fe. uu. AAG, NN. ‘Yo 
59 Carmine Street. 





OVER 
FIVE HUNDRED 
TABLETS 


Made to Order By 
J. & R, LAMB. 

















Only 25 Cents 
THREE MONTHS’ 


Subscription to the best Ladies’ Magazine. 





To every one who sends us 25 cents before June 1, 1886, we 
will send post-paid ‘‘ THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY” for 3 months. 


The Domestie Monthly 


Is the Leading Fashion Magazine, now in its 
24th volume. 
80 Large Pages every Month. 
The Best Magazine for Ladies. 
te Every Number Profusely Illustrated. gy 
Its Fashion Department is the best of any magazine. 50 
— of new costumes and a large plate in every num- 


Serial and short stories and poems by popular authors? 
among whom are James Payn, Walter Besant, Justin Mc 
Carthy, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Mrs. Oliphant, Helen Campbell’ 
Rose Terry Cooke, Louise Stockton, Margaret Bertha Wright, 
Maud Howe, and fifty other. t#" Household Department 
by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The yearly subscription is $2.00 with premiums, but we are 
making the special great offer, 


Only 25 Cents for Three Months. 


Send at once, no such offer has ever been made in the 
country before. Address, 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


853 Broadway, New York. 
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Tonwet Soaps: 

“ You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 

soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 

mend to ladies and to the community in general 

the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article. 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 








IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


JUST ADDED 


ANew Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
describing the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

t is an invaluable companion in every School, 

. and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


SAM'L. W. -HASSELL, 


THEATRICAL 


PUBLISHER AND PRINTER, 


LANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


Ragraving and Lithographing a Specialty. 


73 & 75 Fulton St, New York, 


GET THE BEST 
AND LATEST. 


i 





PLEASURE RESORTS. 


THE ELMER. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, AT CORN- 
| WALL-ON-HUDSON. 





| Quick and easy access to New York, by Boat or Rail. 
| 





| ‘Under one management for 15 years. House within 10 

| minutes’ walk of depot. Elevation 250 feet above river. 

| Fine lawns and shade. Good water. Views from house can- 
not be surpassed. Pleasant walks, drives, etc. Boating 

|convenient. Large vegetable garden. Good stabling. House 

| open from May to December. . 

| Wm. B. ELMER, Manager, 


| LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A Pleasant Summer Resort, located on the east shore of 
| the Lake, opposite old Fort ‘liconderoga. Boating and Fish- 
jing good. Post Office and Telegraph communications. Ac- 
|cessible by Delaware & Hudson, Addison Railroad and 

Steumboat. Has fine view of Mounts Independence and De- 
| fiance, with surrounding varied and picturesque scenery. 
Hotel accomodations at from #7 to $12 per week. References 

given if desired. Address, A. C. Farr, Lake House (formerly 
| known as the U. S. Hotel), Larrabees Point, Vermont. 








\paz UPLANDS HOTEL, EASTMAN,GA. Is now open 

| 1 to the traveling public. It is located on the E. IT. V. & G. 

| R. R., 57 miles south of Macon, upon the high, rolling up- 
| lands in the midst of the pine forest, the most healthy sec- 
| tion of our country, Summer as well as Winter. The house 
is large and commodious. Strictly first-classin all its ap- 
pointments. Rooms large and elegant, lighted with gas and 
heated by wood fires. Capacity for 150 guests. Come and 
see us, and we will make you comfortable at very reason- 
able rates. Special arrangements with families. Two daily 
trains each way, North and South. Dine at the Uplands. 

DR. E. 8S. E. BRYAN, 


Manager. 


PORT ORANGE, FLORIDA. 





PORT ORANGE HOUSE, ON THE HALIFAX RIVER. 


| Fine Boating, Fishing, Oysters, (lams, Shooting, Bathing, 
| &c. Rates: $2.00 per day; $10.00 per week. 
| E. A. MCDANIEL, Proprietor. 

| 

rr RAVELLERS to the South, South West, Florida and all 
| | Winter Resorts can obtain tickets and information on ap- 
| plication to 





JOHN TAYLOR, 


General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 70 
Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, 
for Florida and Texas. 


EDUCATE YOURSELF: 


Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 
plan of “instructing any person in any study” by COR- 
RESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 
fessors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 
tor postage. Address, 





THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Chicago, I). 
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TESTIMONIALS 
at lowest possible prices at E. B. HAYDEN’s stores, Nos. 205 & 


451 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. Watches from $5 upwards; Peb- TO THE 


ble Spectacles, $2.00. Fine watch and jewelry repairing. 
Old gold and silver bought or taken in exchange. M A y F : O W E R 
bales ny) C+ and Payla 
} XyAQ 4 jJ yn 
Uli wuovesanda r Parlor He eaters or 


STEVENS PHBRYINGY, 


. Court St. and Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN. 
PURE DRUGS. 
PURE SODA WATER, 


Tested by the Board of Health. 





Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 








BROOKLYN, Feb, 24, 1886. 

We the undersigned do hereby testify that after years 
of investigation and practical use of the ** MAY- 
FLOWER” and other oil stoves, we find the ‘“MAY- 
FLOWER?” the only oil stove in the market that does 
not heat the oil and give off offensive odor:— 

S. J. Mallaby, 11 Berkeley Place. 

A. Ferguson, 138 Wilson Street. 

A. H. Holbrook, 66 Pineapple Street. 

S. O. Burnett, 288 Fulton Street. 


RED LINE PER FUMES. Mrs. Isaac Hicks, 67 South 4th Street, E. D. ; 
A. Wyckoff, 7 Munroe Place. 
MARVELOUS PRICES! W. F. Jordan,.107 Sands Street. 
FOR Mrs. W. Beet, 46 3rd Avenue. 
THE Charles H. Hodges, 144 Remsen Street. 
Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous Authors, H. W. Case, 307 Cumberland Street, B’klyn, N. Y. 
Almost Given Aw 
J. 8. Wilh. LADES. 


iy he enone arate PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


mauy of them handsomely illustrated, and al! are 
printed from good type upon good paper. They treat 

198 Fulton Street, : Brooklyn.. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


of a great variety of subjects, and wet nink no one can ex- 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





amine the list without finding thcrein many that he or she 
would like to peypey In cloth-bound form these books 
would cost @1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 

The W J ay Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, aud 
itis just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

Grimm’s Fairy Stortes for the You ung. The 
finest collection of tairy stories ever published. The child- 
ren will be delighted with them. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is more beautiful than this, 

Manuzal of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the ruics of 
modern etiquette fer all occasions. 

The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving 
plain directions for the composition of letters of every kiud, 
‘with innumerable forms and examples, 

Winter Evening Recreations, 8 larce collection 
of Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for 
social gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at 
home; il'ust*sted. 

Dialoyues, Recitations and Readings, 2 larcs 
and choice collection for school exhibitions aud public aud 
private entertainments. 

Parlor Magie and Chemical Experiments, 











‘BEAUTIFUL 


In the United States, Canada 
gland wear 








® book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing e 
ee in mugic and instructive experiments with simple THOUSA DS IN — 
agents. 

The Home Cook Book and Family Physt- for HEALTH, 
elan, containing hundreds of exceilent cooking recipes ECONOMY. 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how tocure all com- and BERtny, 


mon ailments by simpie home remedies. 


Sixteen Oompicts Stories by Popular Authors Buttons : at front instead 


embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of Clasps. 
society ie of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very in- ww Bet me yo  Pireent 
terestin stamped 00 \e 
oes ask A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author Sold by leading R: Retailers 
pitas Mies - erywhere. Circular, 
e W orld’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Ww EK, author of ** The House on the Marsh,” ete. ERRIS BROS, tanafactare 
ark Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 1 White St.. NEW YORK. 


ial Cs alled Back,’’ ete. 
The Mystery of the. Holly Tree. A Novel. By 
the author Uf “Dor 
The Frozen p Racy "y eae mh Wilkie Collins, 
ano of ‘The Woman in White,"’ 
d Court Farm, A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 








a... of ‘‘ East Lynne,” etc. «y 
Back to the Old Home A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, author of ‘‘ Hidden Perils,"' etc. 
John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
ae author of ‘‘ John Halitax, Gentleman," ete. 
ne. A Nove el. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“Bane Lynne.’ 
Amos Barten. A Novel. By George aoe author of 
“Adam Bede," “' The Mill on the F loss,’ ete. 
OUR UNEQUALED OFFER: 
we will send any 4 of.these books and our Cataugue 
containing prices of all leading A ip md and books, for’ 12 
ets, Any 8 books whole 20 for 50 eta. 
Stamps or Postal Note taken. Address at once 


RA 
RIN NEWS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





WORK SHOPS 8 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
ag 3 lllustr’d catalogue free, 
F. & Jno. Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No. 422. Ruby St. 
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MOSLER SAFE & LOCK CQ.S 


CELEBRATED 
: FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF i 


on an 

SAFES.  . ‘ 
| LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. az 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


na ah Aa te A 
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Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame,®Eight _ 

Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 

Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. \ 

The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have been shown, = 
so incontestible is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the world testify to the ele- 


gant finish, and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. 


| MOSLER, BOWEN & CO, 
768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 


. . ASKIN OF BEAUTY 18 A JOY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 2 
tye BS all eye BS Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, - 
Rash and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish on y: 
beauty, and defies de- 

tection. It has stood 
the test of 30 years, and 
isso harmless we taste - 
it to be Sure the pre- . 

paration is properly 
made. Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar name. 
The distinguished Dr. 
L. A. Sayre, said toa 
lady of the hauton (a 
patient:) — “As you 
ladies will use them, I 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 





——e 





Our Plan is Meeting With Great Success. 


Parties supplied in all sections with 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


i No price list, as stock is constantly chang- 
ing. Corr 
g. Correspondence promptly and cheerfully ar vane 


answered. Send stamp, stating size, descrip-| narm/ui of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 


: : ° ;. six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile re- 
tion, approximate price, etc., of machine | moves superfiuous hatr without injury to the skin. 

MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
wanted. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
5 throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 
N. Yi City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and 


other Fancy Goods Dealers. &#~ Beware of base imiations. 
k ‘ BuT MAN ce Cc Oo. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
i same. 


i 74 Tremont Street, Boston. Parlits other Cosmetic will @o it. 


| spieeaep ONLY GEE 0 
Specialty in Second-Hand. Eee | marker scaCurdyrinters ne 


Marker «id Card rinter 
i New wheels for exchange, etc. Machines 
, bought and sold on commission. 


Pee 

















CONTAINS 4alphabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibieiuk, pac stweezers etc 


Pi Sent post paid for only 
HH Fullcatalogue Sent Free 50c ts 


\ ALSO BUSINESS OUTFIT#I°2 
| COMMERCIALOUTFIT #15? 
aR. He Ingersoll, 45 Fulton St. N- ¥ 











a At at he! 
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SCHOOL OF FHONOGRAPHY AND TYPE- WRITING, 


—AND— 





Long Island Agency 


FOR THE 


REMINCTON 


= Standard Type-Writer, 

And for all Kindsof Linen Papers and Type- Writer Supplies, 
TT. J. KLLILINW OOD, 

199 Mont&gue St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





‘<Ye Olde Booke Shoppe ” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 





PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 
W HEELER & BOLTON, 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. 
BB. Lavy. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


46 GRAND ST., near 2D ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


GEO. GROOM, 63 BRoADWaAy, BROOKLYN, 








E. D. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 


Repairing and Custom Work a Specialty. 





Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, MANAGER. 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire 
Ins. Co.; of Brooklyn; Fidelity and-Casualty Co. Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance. 
OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


H. R. HANLAN, 
Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, 


35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 


PYLE’S PHARMACY, 


326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 








No. 





Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the 
Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s. 

A. W. TYSON, Prop. 


BOOKS, CARDS AND BOOKLETS, 


’ , 
EASTER Choicest Selections from all publishers. 


Church and Gospel Hymns for every Sect. 


Sunday School Helps of all Kinds, 


BIBLES 


Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals and any 
Book to order at Publishers’ Price. 


I. B. VENERES, 
(HURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKSELLER, 


62 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FAMILY OR POCKET, 
Revised or Usual Edition for Teachers. 





W. R. HEGEMAN, 
Dealer in Fish, Oysters and Clams, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
IRA A. KIMBALL, 


Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and gth St., Brooklyn. 


C. A. LESTER’S 


FIM & OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, BROOKLYN, 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, Mackeral, 
Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. ~ 
Pickled Oysters. a Specialty. 


Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 
DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Telephone, No. 431. 











6 4 i? 
Home Exerciser 
For brain-workers and sedentary roople. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
P@) Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
nasium. Takes up but 6inch square 
floor-room, something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
®* Home Scuoot For PuysicarCutture,”16 East 14th 











Street, N. Y. City. Prof. D. L. Down. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 


HEL KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
9 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


481 


FULTON STREET, 


Opposite WECHSLER sd ABRAHAM’S, Brooklyn. 
ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICES 


Ask your music dealer for the ‘Chaplain’s March” with splendid picture of Mr. Beecher. 
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IN T. PINCKNEY. OFFICE CARPETS. 


uw 10 14h ft Levee Before buying your Carpets, Linoleums, Oil Cloths, or 
Mattings, call at BENDALL’S Carpet Store, 
114 Fulton St., basement floor, New York. 
Cheapest place in the city. If not convenient to call, 
send for samples. 





DEALER IN STRICTLY 





P M QUEEN’S CUP CIGARETTES. 
U R E I i; K ) ALL HAVANA. ALL TOBACCO. 
Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon Co., New Jersey. Pure Havana Tobacco only s used inthe 
manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes, 








No. 340 Smith St. (> MANAGED BY LADIES. _&} 
‘ BROOELYN 


Comer First Place, EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


yi 7 NT Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
BROOKLYN. Bridge Entrance. 
. _ SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 





ONE PRICE BOOT AND SHOE STOKE. 
Call and examine our Large Assortment of Spring 
Goods, the best and cheapest in the City, for price 
. ; ; and quality. School Shoes—we havea large assort- 
Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. | ment at very low prices. 
MUSSON & CO., 
— - 195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN,'N. Y. 


Bet. Nassau and C oncord Sts., Near thre Bridge. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 








Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs. 





Thomas Hudson & Son, 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 


CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS 





BROOKLYN, L. I. 


wm. H. Lothr op, 
WALL STREET FERRY, BROOKLYN. 


y ~ 3 > +: Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
Contracts For General Repairing. Flags, Banners and Decorations for Halls. Fairs, ete. 








FRAN HE J. YORE, 


UNION LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLES, 


343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 
First-Class Landaus, Coaches and Cwoupes, at all hours, Particular Attention paid to Boarders. 


Telephone Call, “Brooklyn 674.’’ 


The best Pianos Sold on Ph : &S S kb 7 Possses the Finest 
Easy Monthly Payments. | elps on, 1anos, - Tone, and are the Best 
Warerooms, 336 Fulton Finished and Most Dura- 





street, Brooklyn. , , ble Instruments in th 
3 $5 to $20.  MonthlyInstallment. $5 to $20. , be Ins 
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OLD AND NEW BOOKS Hering, Ss Commision aud Eecange tae 


And Engravings of all kinds, at low- 233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 


est prices in the United States. The Best and Most iteliable Place to Buy or Sell 
et HORSES or CARRIAGES. 


73 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
(t#" BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGN NEws- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Youcan get the LowesT CLuB Rates. The following 
are some of our prices: 

















Atlantic Monthly, $3 35 Household, $o go 
Harper’s Magazine, 3 25 Housekeeper, 075 
Scientific American, 275 Babyhood, I 25 
(country Gentleman, 2 25 Babyland, 45 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
By Andrew Mowbray: Prop. 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 
GS" Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


"802 ‘ON “VIVO ANOHdATAL 








Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Pheatons aud Saddle 


Horses to let on reasonable terms, A specialty made of 

I G Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
§ Good Health 2s: 

A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS, 


Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persons 
can be used without serious risk to health, from paced aon ara - bowageapen op A trial yom convince the 
e . F most unbelieving. Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 
Willcox & Gibbs &. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y ‘ 
’ y J. G. EDCELL, 


9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


| THE LIGHT RUNNING ~ . ©. BH. RIVERS, 

















near the City 
Atlantic Avenue 
et and Cross Town 


S2’] 
1 10} Sassvlp 









IE 


SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL=> 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Cl C0. 





‘ouly,, AUY IVS 


“BulULIO MON SLauULA 


30 Ut UNION SQUARENY. “CHICAGO, ILL 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. 
——- ~»-——~« FOR SALE BY ———*—— 














Schools for Dancing, 





Hall, and easy of 
Greenwood and Court Stre 





B. F. BELGER, 5s1 & 7 
No. 431 Fulton Street, &a55 sibilities 
Bet. Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 'STATE & COURT STREETS, BROOKLYN, 





Doras a Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number contains more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum, It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CROCHET- 
WoRK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc., etc, ITS SUGGESTIONS wiih 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable, The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Parts and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. News DEALERS and PosTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPIES. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O, Box 2295, New Yorx City. 
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Precious Boon to 
JSHRONIC DySPEPTIes. 
Superior Nutritive 
INCONTINUED FEVERS. 
RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH ano INTESTINE 


(tz 


EGISTERED\ 


7 (= 


—_ 


\ 


ae 
£ * ) preparation ever offered 


- for sale has been more 
carefully prepared and thoroughly tested, 
nor has met with a more welcome reception 
and universal approval, or afforded more 
relief to invalids or to young and suffering 
children and aged persons. This has 
been confirmed by thousands of testimon- 
ials from chemists, physicians, heads of 
families and the press. 


BY 
DrRuGGIsTs 














PURE GOODS SOLD ONLY. 


For over a Quarter of a Century our Teas and Coffees have been used by the people of the U. S., and how 
satisfactorily the many milllons customers can best testify. They have so testified and keep increasing testifying 
daily, by using our goods, thus showing the great faith they have in the quality of the same, our manner of con- 
ducting business, and in the true commercial principle, ONLY ONE PROFIT, between the Producer and 
Consumer ! 

The great and uniform success of our Company has stimulated Unserupulous Imitators to use our name 
wholly or in part, our system of doing business (of which we are the originators and pioneers,) in order to entrap 
the not Over Cautious, We ask all lovers of 


PURE TEAS, COFFEES AND BAKING POWDER. 


to use more caution and to think of the poisonous trash that are being hawked all over by these unscrupulous 


traders. Buy from Reputable Houses and don’t be led astray by these Mushroom Concerns, that advertise 
to give their wares away for nothing. Take advice in time. Use only Pure Goods, more especially for articles 


of food. 


THINK OF THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 


There are at this time nearly roo different kinds of Baking Powder, very many of them being not only a miser- 
able failure as regards baking purposes, but are decidedly injurious to health, in many instances having produced 
the worse cases of Dyspepsia. From so many different grades and styles it is almost impossible for the ordinary 
housewife to make a pure and safe selection. In this confounding situation what remains for her to do? Simply 
buy from no other store than those that have a reputation for selling nothing but the purest and best goods. As 
we have always enjoyed this reputation we boldly state that the A. & P. Baking Powder possesses all the merits we 
claim forit. It is Absolutely Pure, Perfectly Healthy, Very Strong and Economical. 

N. B.—We wish all purchasers to distinctly understand that all goods bought at aay of our 200 stores, or from 
our wagons, are guaranteed Strictly Pure and to give perfect satisfaction, or the price paid for them will be cheer- 
fully refunded in every case. We don’t wish parties who deal with us to be dissatisfied. The smallest child will 
receive the same prompt attention, the same quality goods, and at the same price, as the mother or father. Con- 
sequently you can send your children to any of our stores, feeling confident that they will receive the same strict 


attention as if you had gone in person, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN THE WORLD. 


HEADQUARTERS, 380 & 37 VeEsEYSOT.N.Y. 


LIST OF BROOKLYN STORES. 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, BROOKLYN 
205 Court street, cor. Wyckoff street, - : 

268 Columbia street, between Carroll & Summit sts., - 

724 Myrtle avenue, corner Walworth street, . - 

598 Fifth avenue, corner Prospect avenue,-  - 

640 Broadway, bet. Summer avenue & Ellery st., - : 

163 Grand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, - WILLIAMSBURGH. 
322 Grand street, corner 9th street, * ‘ ‘ 4 

525 Grand street, between Ewen street & Graham ave., 


363 Manhattan avenue, Sparrow's Block, - . GREENPOINT. 
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HURD, WAITE & CO., 


BROOKLYN’S RELIABLE 
Dry Goops ESTABLISHMENT. 


are exhibiting this season greater attractions than ever in their wonderfully 


DRESS GOODS 


department. Full lines of medium and rich grade fabrics, imported and 


popular 


domestic, are shown in all the latest weaves, colorings and effects, at the 
most reasonable prices, while a surprising number of marvelous special 
values are daily offered as well. 

Their importations of English and French novelties are particularily 


admired by all who see them. In the 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


will be found one of the fullest equipped stocks shown in the Brooklyn o1 
New York markets. 
Beautiful lines of the most fashionable Zapestry and other furniture 
coverings, goods always to be depended upon for the maxium of wear. 
ortiers, Cretonnes, Felts, Art Embroideries, Worsteds, etc., can be purchased 


here to the very best advantage. Their selections of 


LACE CURTAINS 


invariably emb ) ly the high st are in desig L. and cannot he SUrp wesed in low 
price 8. ‘ 
N. B.—Mail Orders promptly executed 


HURD, WAITE & CO, 
317,319 and321 Fulton Strost, opposite Pierrepont, Brookiyas N.Y. 
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